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WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION ENTERTAININGLY IMPARTED, AND THE MORE 
ACCEPTABLE AS COMING FROM AN ACKNOWLEDGED AUTHORITY 


By W. L. 


COLVILLE 


(DICK SWIVELLER) 


HE American woodcock, Philohela 
Zz minor, is a queer and highly in- 
teresting game bird. He is noc- 

turnal in his habits—flying and feeding 
at night, and at that time mating and 
nesting—during the day keeping in 
close cover. He begins early his yearly 
migrations from the South to northern 
breeding grounds, reaching the latter the 
second or third week in March. If the 
season is backward, the flight will not 
reach the northern breeding grounds 
until early in April or the middle of 
that month. Usually the first week in 
May finds them mating and in the midst 
of family worry and cares. The return 
flight south begins with the advent of 
frost; the ground being frozen, the long 
bill cannot penetrate the earth in search 
for favorite food. They then fly south 
to the feeding grounds; thus, for in- 
stance, birds that have nested and reared 
their young in parts of New England, 
being driven out by frost, migrate to 
southern New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, or Delaware, and go further 
south as cold weather advances. Then, 
in all the country embracing the habitat 
of the bird, the flight is south. During 


the winter the woodcock is found along 
the lower Mississippi river and the wet 
lands in proximity, as far south as New 
Orleans. This fine game bird is growing 
scarce and becoming a luxury, the mar- 
ket hunter and cold storage concerns 
being responsible for the decrease, not 
only of the woodcock, but of all our game 
birds as well. 

The plumage of the woodcock is most 
beautiful; the colors are varied. Above 
they are brown, black, gray and beautiful 
russet, almost golden; below, a warm, 
reddish-brown predominating. The wings 
are of exquisite shape, spread, and color, 
brown and grayish. The weight is usually 
from four and a half to eight ounces. 

A curious habit of the bird when 
mating, is observed if one is fortunate in 
finding the spot where housekeeping is 
about to begin. The male bird may be 
heard singing his peculiar, rasping love 
song. If a close observer can approach 
near enough, he will witness some very 
amusing actions. The male bird struts 
around with lowered wings and _ tail 
spread, to attract the attention of my 
lady bird sitting quietly nearby, and 
occasionally making his remarkable per- 
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pendicular flight of forty to fifty feet 
in the air and dropping to the side of the 


female. The eggs are usually four in 
number, and sometimes only two. They 
are of a yellowish-white color with 


darker spots. The nest is built on the 
ground. The woodcock stands highest in 
favor with sportsmen generally, certainly 
so with the blue-blood, thoroughbred 
sportsman, not because the woodcock is 
the most delicious table bird, or that he 
affords the dogs opportunity to do more 
satisfactory work than any other game 
bird, for in this respect we must give the 
- palm to the quail. I think, however, 
this preference—or, I should say, love— 
for the woodcock is due to his beauty, 
in form and feather and to his flight 
when flushed under the gun, affording 
at times the finest of snapshooting. It 
is also a great pleasure to present a 
friend with two or four brace of wood- 
cock—more so than of any other of our 
game birds, owing in part to their 
scarcity and high quality as a table bird. 
At one time summer shooting of the 
woodcock was quite universal in most 
of the states. There never was any 
theory or excuse that could be made or 
advanced to justify such shooting. Hap- 
pily this sport (7) has grown in dis- 
favor, as men are acknowledging the 
eternal fitness of things, and summer 
woodcock shooting will in the near future 
become obsolete. The full plumaged, 
strong of wing bird, in the brown Octo- 
ber days affords sport par excellence, 
and a delightful reminiscence when the 
birds have winged their way south, win- 
ter has come and we sit before the fire 
toasting our shins, thinking of the shoot- 
ing season just past, with perhaps a red- 
letter day here and there, the remem- 
brance of which stirs the blood anew. 
The woodeock dies easily; the shock 
of being hit by two, three or four pellets 
of shot, that would fail to stop a quail 
or ruffed grouse, will kill a woodcock 
clean. The gun I would advise for this 
sport is a 12-gauge, with twenty-six-inch 
barrels, six and a half to six and three- 
quarters pounds, one barrel plain-cylin- 
der bored, the other a very moderate 
choke bore. The smaller gauges are be- 
coming popular, owing to their extreme 
light weight, reduced bulk in ammuni- 
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tion and less cost of same. The 16, 20, 
24 and 28-gauges, particularly the last 
three, to be effective with their small loads 
of shot should be in the hands of a more 
than ordinary good shot, it being neces- 
sary to hold closer on the bird, owing to 
the decreased number of pellets in the 
pattern in comparison with the 16 and 
12 gauges. For all upland shooting the 
12-gauge is, however, the golden mean, 
the handiest all-around gun, particularly 
where one gun only is owned. Since the 
great improvements in the shotgun, and 
the general introduction of smokeless 
powders giving a high maximum velocity 
and comparative low breech pressure, 
very powerful light-weight guns are pro- 
duced. A 12-gauge such as I have de- 
scribed, or a 12-gauge with twenty-eight- 
inch barrels, six and three-quarters to 
seven and one-quarter pounds, full choke 
bored, is now as effective as a 12-gauge 
with thirty-inch barrels once was with its 
charge of black powder and soft shot. 
For a 12-gauge gun I would advise 
thirty-six to thirty-eight grains of bulk 
smokeless, or its equivalent in dense- 
smokeless, and one ounce of Nos. 9 or 
10 chilled shot. This is a good wood- 
cock load, since most of the work is snap- 
shooting of the most attractive kind— 
often scarcely seeing the bird, but aiming 
where in your judgment he ought to be; 
this in the early fall. Later, when the 
leaves have fallen, more time can be 
taken, the “long bill” is seen clearly over 
the rib, and the pleasure of the sport 
enhanced. 

Under all circumstances a good re- 
triever is absolutely indispensable in 
woodeock shooting, as the underbrush 
and tangles are usually thick where this 
bird is found; therefore a dead bird is 
difficult to mark down and retrieve by 
hand. Setters and pointers are used for 
the sport. It would seem a matter of 
choice, a love for either one or the other. 
Setters will face briers and tangles that 
would turn the average pointer, and for 
this reason the setter is preferred by 
many for thick cover shooting. At one 
time the cocker spaniel was employed in 
the sport. These sprightly and beautiful 
little dogs do not point the game; they 
strike the scent, trail and flush the bird, 
and are trained to work close to the gun. 


WOODCOCK 


A good many years ago, longer than I 
care to remember, when the shooting sea- 
son came in it was my custom to visit 
friends in Delaware for a day or so 
shooting on woodcock, and later on try 
the canvasbacks and redheads. Looking 
back now on the solid chunks of comfort 


From the painting by Tracy 
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to keeping the birds out of sight! For 


was it not something to brag about 
before strangers on the train, and look a 
“blasé” sportsman? And how satisfac- 
tory to hear someone say: “That’s a 
fine bunch of birds. Takes a good shot 
to make any sort of a showing on wood- 


a 


AND BOW 


Two famous pointers of their day and time 


in the field and in the blind taken those 
days, I feel a pang of regret that I can- 
not now repeat them—following Mr. 
Barnard’s well-trained setters and hear- 
ing George Barnard’s cry of “mark cock” 
as one or more long-bills rose and flew 
into the open where I was generally 
placed, Henry Barnard being on the op- 
posite side of the cover, and George be- 
tween, working sometimes a cocker or a 
setter, while one or more of our canine 
friends would be doing their work at 
the edges. And then, after the day’s 
shoot was over, we would assemble 
around the table, amply provided with 
good things by the hands of Aunt Polly. 
Our conversation would usually be of the 
events of the day, dwelling clearly on all 
the good shots, particularly the difficult 
and scientific ones, leaving the scratches 
and poor work to care for itself. And 
with what pride I would return to town 
if I could take with me five or six brace 
of birds, and not be particular, either, as 


cock.” Why, it doubled the pleasure ! 
It was ‘Tuesday, late in October, 
about 6 o’clock P.M. I came through the 
hall door of my boarding place, and was 
met by my landlady, who handed me a 
telegram. “Mr. Dick, the boy said you 
was not at the lower office ; so he brought 
this here, knowing you would get it as 
quick as any way.” It read: 
“Come down to-morrow. 
coming in; will meet you. 
“GEORGE BARNARD.” 
Now what was I to do. I could not 
possibly see my chief until ten o’clock 
next day to ask permission ; besides, even 
if I did ask him, he might grumble, not 
being a sportsman—and then there were 
shells to load. I concluded to go to the 
residence of the manager, who was a 
sportsman, but whose infirmities pre- 
vented him taking the field. I knew, too, 
if any man in this world was fond of 
looking at and eating woodcock, it was 
this same general manager. ‘Three-quar- 
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ters of an hour later I was ushered into 
his comfortable library. 

“Come in, Dick, what’s the trouble? 
Why, your face looks as long and grave 
as if something weighty was on your 
mind. Anything wrong with the joint 
traffic? Been shooting this season? Fine 
weather, this mellow October. If this 
foot of mine would bear me out for half 
a day, I would certainly try it and invite 
you to go with me.” 

I handed him my telegram; a smile, 
then a hearty laugh. 

Ey FF said I, “I cannot see 
Mr. Reese in time to make arrangements 
to go; will you please fix it for me?” 

“Now, Dick, I can fix it, but yor 
must be sure and bring me a brace or so 
of nice birds. Here is a good cigar for 
you. Now, be off, but find Henry down- 
stairs and tell him to go to Mr. Reese 
tonight and say that I am using you 
tomorrow. Here is a letter to pass you 
over the different roads.” 

So much for having a_ gentleman 
for manager—and one of the old school, 
too, thought I. I’d never have gone on 





this trip if I’d had the average run of 
humanity to deal with. 
had 


This gentleman 


Henry William Herbert 


shot with 





‘TAKES A GOOD SHOT TO MAKE ANY 
SORT OF A SHOWING ON WOODCOCK”’ 
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(Frank Forester) and knew old Tom 
Draw, of blessed memory. 

[ hurried home, loaded a hundred and 
fifty shells before going to bed, and got 
my traps together for the start. At 9 
o’clock next morning I was comfortably 
seated in a train on the P. W. & B. R. R., 
happy with the prospect of two days’ 
sport. Arriving on time at the station, 
I found George and Henry there. 

“Halloa, Dick; glad to see you, old 
chap.” 

“How’s the birds, George?” I asked. 

“Birds? Lord, man, they are thick. 
You will just wear yourself out on them; 
haven’t seen a bigger flight for years. 
Feed is good, and I caleulate they will 
stay until they’re froze out.” 

“Seen any ducks, Henry? How is 
Floss’s lame leg? ‘Think she is fit for 
work ?” 

“Oh, yes, she’ll do. She'll go on one 
leg if you’d show her a gun and look 
as if you meant business.” 

“Good enough! good enough!” said I, 
delighted with the prospect of shooting 
over this admirable dog. “How’s all the 
folks?” 

“Well—and expecting you. Kate and 
Molly say they will bring us our lunch 
at 1 o’clock to-morrow, so we 
will have a sort of a picnic, 
and then drive home.” 

“Charming! Now see here, 
boys, I must take a few brace 
of cock to the city or I will be 
cashiered.” TI then explained 
how I received my permission 
to get away. A short time 
later I was greeting the fam- 
ily of my friend: 

“How are you, Mr. Bar- 
nard,” and “Dear Aunt Polly, 
how are you?” Aunt Polly— 
I see her in fancy as I saw 
her that moment, framed in 
the doorway—Aunt Polly of 
sweet memory—full of hospi- 
talitv—always doing for others 
in sickness and health—always 
the same loving, unselfish 
Aunt Polly. Looking into 
Aunt Polly’s brown eyes was 
restful and assuring. Every- 
one confided in her, and the 
very pickaninnies on the place 





came to her with their trou- pe 
bles. And there was Aunt 
Polly’s white apron; was there 
ever such an apron? Always 
spick, span and white; ample 
in its folds and length, setting 
off Aunt Polly’s fine figure. 
Old Mammy, who had cared 


for and nursed all the chil- 
dren, and who was a strong 
young woman when Aunt 


Polly was a little girl, would 
say: “Miss Polly wid outen 
dat aprin, she doan look er bit 
natral. An de onlvest time 
dat Miss Polly take dat aprin 
off iz wen de quality folks is 
agwine to de meetin’ on Sun- 
day. Den Miss Polly, all 
dress up, gits in de kerridge 
and doan look laik Miss Polly, 
only wen face, an 
dat is allers good, allers smilin’ 


vo see her 


—dlat’s Miss Polly. Miss 
Polly gwine ter Heaben, sure.” 
“Telloa, Floss: and here is 


Nick (the cocker) and Duke; 

also Ginger; all waiting impatiently to 
greet me.” Such a wagging of tails and 
short barks. Then followed greetings 
from the girls, who by this time had met 
us as we moved toward the porch. After 
removing the dust of travel, I sat down 
with the family to a late dinner. To 
some readers all this introductory to a 
shoot may seem superfluous, but to my 
mind the welcome from the good folks, 
and general conversation that follows, 
help immensely to complete the pleasure 
of a hunt. 

Thursday morning, shortly after sun- 
rise, we were on our way to the covers, 
Floss, Ginger and Nick in high spirits. 
We worked pretty thoroughly all the 
good and indifferent ground, and at 12 
o’clock could show but seventeen cock to 
the three guns. We had our lunch and 
enjoyed the society of the ladies; but 
there was disappointment. I had killed 
only six birds. The bulk of the flight, 
George had noted, must have left. How- 
ever, I had one more day, and, remem- 
bering how erratic the longbills are, and 
that a few more might come in now that 
frosts were reported north of us, I took 
courage, 
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AN OCCASIONAL 
LENDS VARIETY TO 


RUFFED GROUSE 
THE SPORT 


Saddling George’s horse, a beautiful 
animal, and accompanied by Henry, I 
rode some eight miles to the duck blind, 
to put things in order, look over the 
stools, and, if there seemed to be a ghost 
of a chance, to prepare for a shot at the 
ducks on Saturday morning. We saw 
old Mr. Ahron, who lives near the water. 
He had killed a few that morning—a 
half-dozen teal and three mallards—and 
thought it highly probable we might get 
a few shots. Then we turned homeward, 
riding across the country, and, if bars 
were not handy and the fences not too 
stiff, we took them pretty much as they 
came. A fine country for fox hunting! 
Many a time have I there heard the 
musie of the hounds, with a dozen or so 
of us in the saddle, following. Is there 
any music that can compare to the cry 
of a well-trained pack of hounds, eight 
or ten couples say, running evenly 
together on a hot scent, and far enough 
away from the listener to mellow the 
sound? I like to have the wind blowing 
just enough to make the delightful music 
sound faint, fainter, almost lost ; then, as 
the breeze carries it back to the ear, it 
will come with double force and melody, 
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thrilling the listener through and 
through. And, again, when the old red 
is running in the open, in plain sight of 
the pack, every dog mute, putting in his 
best work; then, too, the best horses are 
to the fore, and all is anxiety and sup- 
pressed excitement. The old red’s brush 
is trailing; his tongue hangs out; the 
pack assumes the shape of a very elon- 
gated V ; now we see the best ones in the 
pack; on, on they go, the distance be- 
tween fox and dogs decreasing surely and 
certainly; near and nearer; a fence is 
reached, and the old red, with spent 
strength, makes one effort to mount, falls 
back, turns and faces his relentless pur- 
suers. Excitement? Plenty, and to spare. 

In my experience in shooting, as a rule 
I have found that, where I make reckon- 
ing and feel sure of having plenty of 
good shooting, I have often been dis- 
appointed. Time and experience have 
not taught me better. I am as enthu- 
siastic now as ever at the start out, and 
only realize after the disappointment 
that it might have been better for my 
feelings if I had not been so sanguine. 

“Now, Dick,” said George, “you take 
the outside, on the left. I'll go to the 
right with Ginger, and you work Floss. 
Hen will work Nick right down between 
us. We will just sweep this place clean.” 
This was said as we tumbled out of the 
wagon on the following morning. “Hi 
on, Nick!” The cocker instantly bound- 
ed away and immediately gave tongue. 
“Mark cock!” The air was full of them 
—hig, strong feilows; not July cock, un- 
worthy of a sportsman’s notice. What a 
flight there was there! I must remark, 
brethren, that I was kept pretty busy on 
my side. The first bird I killed came 
whistling through the treetops, accom- 
panied by seven or eight more. I will 
always remember that particular cock, 
and how I threw up my gun and cov- 
ered him, and how at the crack he col- 
lapsed in midair. Then I held for an- 
other and missed. IT shoved in a couple 
more cartridges, birds getting up all 
around by this time—in front, at the 
side, out of the brush, through the tree- 
tops. The excitement was grand. One 
noble bird whistled within two feet of 
mv head, coming in from mv back. I 
believe I actually dodged; but the next 
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I stood right 
there and killed seven. Floss lay charged 
the whole time, and when this introduc- 
tory scrimmage was over she fetched my 


moment I had him down. 


We kept right on killing 
every few yards, difficult, but 
mostly fair shots. Henry had the worst 
place to work, but gave a good account 
of himself, passing clear through the 
cover. We cast the setters off in the 
open, but within a hundred yards or so 
of the trees, and had some magnificent 
sport, not only shooting in, but in watch- 
ing the dogs point and back, sometimes 
both of them pointing. This work 
vielded us thirteen birds. I started with, 
bf I remember, thirty cartridges, and 
when they were gone I counted twenty- 
two birds. To the three guns we bagged 
seventy-four cock in about two hours and 
a half. After mutual congratulations we 
decided to return home, replenish with 
ammunition and try the other covers 
towards evening. This we did, Mr. Bar- 
nard making one of the party, and had 
most excellent sport, bagging thirty- 
seven more, making in one day’s shoot, to 
four guns part of the time, one hundred 
and eleven birds. Mr. Barnard said it 
was the largest bunch of flight birds he 
ever knew to come in there, or, in fact, 
anvwhere in that part of the country. 

IT have had good woodecock shooting 
since, but never saw so many birds 
together at one time. I understand, 
though, that in the vicinity of Charles- 
ton, S. C., woodeock are very abundant 
at the proper season. I have heard of 
a crack shot there killing fifty to seventy- 
five in a morning’s shoot. Well, that is 
shooting! Since T have known better, 
I have not shot for the bag, though in 
shooting flight birds it is even now con- 
sidered fair by some to bag all you can, 
but I very much doubt if this is right, 
and T would not want to set a bad ex- 
ample to the voung sportsman by killing 
anv of the varieties of our game birds for 
the sake of the bag. The practice is un- 
worthy of a sportsman and gentleman. 

Upon my return, the manager received 
twelve brace of the finest birds in the 
bunch. He said: “Dick, it makes me 
sad to think T cannot participate in this 
splendid sport. Ah, well! we all have to 
retire sooner or later.” 


birds in style. 
some 





WHERE TWO 


By CHARLES 


OU can’t fish with two lines or 

7 two rods in some parts of the 
world. In Paris, for instance, 
hundreds of fishermen line the banks of 
the river that runs through the city that 
Napoleon loved so well, and they fish, 
and fish, and keep a fishing; and when 
some fish runs into a hook and gets 
caught and is hauled out, the yellow 
Parisian press comes out the next day 
in big scare-head lines and, if you don’t 
know French perfectly you are led to 
believe that some man worthy of the 
days of La Rocquette and the bloody 
chopping knife, named Poisson, has been 
caught by the police! But some one 
posted tells you it is not “ze person”; 
it is “ze feesh” has been caught. Voila! 
Yes, it is “voila!” and “sacre bleu!” 
and “sapristi!” and “nom de Dieu!” and 
“sacre diable!” when a long-suffering, 
patient son of a Waltonian angler lands 
a denizen of the Seine! It goes down 
in the records of the Hotel de Ville, and 
the fish is vised by men in official sashes, 
and the weight, size, number of scales, 
complexion, and color of the eyes are 
duly recorded, and there is no getting 
away from it. No one ever told a fish 
yarn in Paris. What’s the use, when 
precise verification of the minutest par- 
ticulars, sworn to and signed, sealed and 
delivered, and kodaked, is so close at 
hand? That’s why the Seine fishermen 
are such a sober, serious, thoughtful, 
pensive, philosophic, reflective _ lot 
of people. Although Parisians are al- 
leged to be always “gay,” these sports- 
men anglers are the sorriest, most woe- 
begone, most cheerless, most hopeless, 
most disheartened crowd you ever saw, 
principally because they can’t sit there 
and lie to each other, and do it cheer- 
fully. They know it is no use. What 


is the use? 





A CONTRAST OF ANGLING METHODS 


RODS MAY AND MAY 
ACCOUNT OF A CERTAIN TIME WHEN TWO 


NOT BE USED, AND THE 
HARDLY SUFFICED 


CRISTADORO 


who 
home from Maine, 


In the life of a trout fisherman 


has been to and come 


what is so pleasant as to cheerfully 
“double up” on every pound and every 
individual trout caught? So you lie 


away, and your days are filled with hap- 
piness. You can inflict your lies on 
the man who never wets a line, and when 
you hit the real expert with rod and 
reel, why, he reels back at you, back- 
lashes so to speak, as good as you give 
him; and the lie buds and becomes two 
lies, and buds again and becomes four 
lies. But the pleasure and mendacious 
satisfaction of it all! To have told a 
good one and impressed a crowd with 
your piscatorial ability is more satisfae- 
tory than had you “rigged” the market 
and come out with flying colors. But 
none of these joys and mitigations of the 
pains and sorrows of human daily life 
are given to the Parisian who sits on a 
camp stool, hugs a long pole, gazes upon 
the saffron water, and curses the passing 
passenger steamer; and, when noon 
indulges in his foot or two of 
bread, and fromage de Brie. and his bot- 
tle of vin ordinaire no sourer than the 
disposition of the drinker. And _ yet, if 
vou did not hold your pole in your hand, 
but stuck it under your leg and dozed, 
or were foolish enough to run into the 
mesh of the law by using two poles, well. 
if the Fourteenth of July had not done 
for the Bastile there’s where you would 
go, and in “secret and close confinement” 
in the bargain. Game and fish preser- 
vation after by the 
French as the forest growths are by the 
Germans, who will let you pick up fag- 
gots that dirtv and muss up the floor of 
the forest; but use a jack-knife on a 
twig or sapling, and it is all day with 
you. If such laws had been enacted and 
carried out religiously from a hundred 


comes, 


is looked as closely 
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years ago and up to date, as to our own 
forests, we today would be richer in 
revenue-producing timber than in all 
other industries. 

But back to the fish. We will leave 
the Seine fisherman to his life of con- 
tinuous expectancy and hopefulness, and 
he is full of it to the muzzle, and we 
will actually do some fishing with two 
rods. It is a common thing at the fish- 
ing grounds or banks. from an angling 
steamer, to see a “Schweitzer” fisherman, 
with a single rod, fish with a score or 
more of lines. How does he do it? The 
unwritten law of this angling steamer 
is ‘to free your own line with the least 


possible effort and at the least expense * 


of labor and time. So when the bold 
and jolly Schweitzer kaise men, fishing 
against the tide, drop down their lines 
unless sinkered with a 10-pound cannon- 
shot, they are swept like trailing 
kelp under the keel and down with the 
tide across the boat far to the other side. 
If it is the good fortune of the man 
fishing from the down or tide-running 
side of the boat, to snarl his line with a 
bunch of such other lines, why he pulls 
up or reels in and, with his sharp fish- 
knife, severs each and every other line as 
fast as he can pull them towards the gun- 
wale. It is zip, zip, zip, and line, hooks, 
sinker and bait of the opposite fisher- 
men go free and unsecured into the deep. 
It is a lot quicker than to undo a knot or 
snarl when there is a possibility of a cod 
or pollock or blackfish biting! And the 
knights on the other side of the boat, 
whose lines feel light when they reel 
them in, and find them hookless and less 
everything else—well, they swear, and 
who has ever refused a fisherman the 
privilege of swearing when he wanted to, 
when so often it is the only pleasure left 
for him to enjoy. So here goes a real. 
simon-pure, true-enough fish story: 

It was in a Minnesota lake, and the 
maps show 10,000 lakes within her bor- 
ders. Minnesota’s lakes will not give up, 
like those of Maine, the genuine brook 
and other trout, and land-locked salmon. 
and ouananiche: but they do harbor 
muskellunge of fifty pounds and upward, 
and northern pike and pickerel, and wall- 
eyed pike enormous in weight and size. 
The wall-eyed pike are great feeders and 
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easy fish to catch, and have a way of con- 
gregating in a spring hole, and if you are 
lucky and want to see how it feels to be 
a real fish-hog, you can use a drop line 
and yank up wall-eves into the boat until 
they are knee-deep around you. But the 
bass, two kinds.of the lakes of Minnesota 
are the attraction. The big-mouth fel- 
lows, who live in more or less shallow 
lakes where the water is warm, and the 
catching of which compares in_ sport 
equally with snaking pickerel out of their 
element; and then there is the thorough- 
bred among bass, the small-mouthed 
fellow, the fighter, who will tackle a pick- 
erel in a fair stand-up fight—the pick- 
erel armed with a million teeth (you eall 
it ten million when he nips you), and 
the bass with nary a tooth to bless him- 
self with. One of these finny heroes, de- 
fending its nest, will fight anv hungry 
pickerel that swims, and woe betide the 
pickerel that receives a saw-cut from a 
The gamy fellow will set his dor- 
sal fin until its points, as keen and sharp 
as razors and needles combined, will dart 
under and across the expansive, pearl- 
colored belly of a pickerel, and lay it 
open as clearly and deeply as would the 
knife of a fisherman. Once is enough. 
The pickerel, if it is smart, will go away 
in some quiet and rush-grown spot. 
where it may not be discovered in its 
helpless condition by larger fish of its 
own kind, and let Nature do its best to 
heal the wound. 

I ran into a school of small-mouth 
bass once and will never forget it. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon it began to 
rain—one of those summer rains that 
come down quick enough, but out of a 
clear sky, and with the sun shining 
through a rift in the clouds only a little 
ways off. Some tramp of a cloud blows 
over, breaks, and all is clear again. 
There were a number of these tramp 
clouds that blew along, and we were 
rained upon, and would have been 
drenched a-plenty but for our rubber 
coats. And then these clouds rolled by 
and the sun burst out afresh and set 
every dripping leaf scintillating as if 
encrusted with diamonds of the purest 
water. Thé harvested wheat fields along- 
shore shone out in golden-yellow patches 
that contrasted beautifully with the blue 


bass. 








water and dark foliage of the trees along 
the banks. It certainly made a pretty 
picture. Without warning, the water 
around our boat was cut, here and there 
and everywhere, with the backs and dor- 
sal fins of a school of bass. “Now for the 
time of your life!” cried the guide. 
“They will sound, and you will right 
here have all the fun you want. It is but 
ten feet deep, and the bottom is rocky 
and sandy.” I remembered reading in 
one of Black’s novels of some salmon 
fishing being done with two rods—the 
gillie, when a strike was felt on each 
rod, holding one rod and keeping the 
fish easy until the one in hand by the 
fisherman was drowned and gaffed; and 
then, handing to the angler the rod 
holding the nursed and fresh fish, he be- 
gan the play again. I had two very light 
split-bamboo rods rigged up in the boat, 
changing from one to the other in a 
day’s fishing. Our fishing was on the 
sandy bottom, close to it, and I used a 
buckshot to take my line and bait down. 
So I threw over the two baited lines, and 
was ready and doing business as soon as 
Charlie had quietly dropped his anchor 
—for, as he prophesied, the bass sounded 
and stayed below. 

Instantly the tip of one rod began to 
bend, slowly, slowly, slowly, until it 
curved and the tip was actually drawn 
into the water; then I struck, and a fine 
heavy-weight, with his silvery sides drip- 
ping and sending a spray about, leaped 
well above the surface. The other rod 
at this juncture showed signs of life. 
Talk about your psychological moments! 
It was now to strike the second fish and 
try to avoid a tangle with the first, a 
big, heavy fighter, furious and all but un- 
manageable. Guiding the first one 
hooked with my left hand away to the 
left, I struck, and up sprang into day- 
light a second fine fellow that would fill 
any true Waltonian with joy supreme. 
Charlie had nothing to do now. His 
oars were shipped, the landing net at his 
feet. and he looked on. Reaching back 
at the proper moment, and handing him 
my right-hand rod, I told him to keep 
the bass on his side of the boat, give him 
all the line he wanted to take out, keep 
the tip on him against slack line, but 
not to crowd or tire him, for that was 
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my job. And then in peace I played my 
first-hooked fish and gave him the butt 
when I thought he needed it. My reel 
sang a grand piscatorial opera, finer to 
me than Patti could sing. 

[t was great fun and glorious sport, 
when at last the gamy old fellow came 
in on his side, with the last ounce of 
fight in him gone, and Charlie unhooked 
him, and we looked at and admired and 
praised him, and dropped him back, ab- 
solutely unhurt, to come again another 
day. And then I drew off a yard or two 
of line loosely from the reel and laid 
down the rod, so that the joint and tip 
would hang over the side of the boat, 
and reached back and took from Charlie’s 
extended hand the proffered rod that 
held my second fish. I crowded him 
just a little; up he sprang, and, shaking 
his head like a bull-dog, down he went, 
now right, now left, to the bottom, and 
then up anil back to the surface and 
back again and once more. My! but he 
was a good one! And while this was pro- 
sressing and the reel singing and all was 
lively, Charlie had impaled another min- 
now on the empty hook and thrown it 
over, and by the time it reached plumb 
again the tip began to bend! And once 
more Charlie shouted with glee unre- 
strained. “This is tishing and no mis- 
take!” said he. “I never saw the beat 
of this before, and I have rowed this 
lake a thousand times. There must be a 
million of them down there, and all 
crand-daddies, too. An old folks’ home- 
coming.” And with my lively and pug- 
nacious fish transferred to my left hand, 
I reached down and struck at the moment 
when my rebellious captive worked off 
to the left. Up he came, and we saw him 
plainly as he parted the water in his mad 
and frenzied rush. “All of a size,” said 
Charlie; “all fellows!” Certainly 
this one was a corker! In his attempt 
to work away towards the bottorh, he 
hent my rod double and all but hooped 
it. I saw it was time to hand it back to 
Charlie, and his long arm extended to 
me as I reached backward. Now I 
breathed freely once more, and I again 
crowded my finny friend just a little. 
Well, these fellows were fighters! The 
line was reeled in and pulled out time 
and again. “Hurrv along,” said Charlie. 


big 
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“Not on your life,” said I. “Why hurry 
through the most exciting pleasurable 
time that there is to fishing—the time 
when the fish is fighting?” So we 
fought it out, the good old rod curving, 
bending, recovering and straining again, 
as the moods of the fish showed them- 
selves. 

But no bass, no trout, no salmon, can 
stand out forever against an everlasting 
pull. My bass could kick up a watery 
dust of spray and break water and curve 
and dive head-first and make the reel 
fairly sereech; but when his last ounce 
of reserve was used up, and tired Nature 
surrendered, only then did he come with 
open mouth and exposed side to the 
hoat’s gunwale, to be gently lifted into 
within the enfolding meshes of the fate- 
ful net. For just an hour of this con- 
tinuous, interchangeable fishing, not a 
minute was one of the lines empty, ex- 
cept during the unhooking and rebaiting 
process, I had nothing, absolutely 
nothing to show for it all, and would get 
the laugh, long and plenty, from the men 
who were in camp before me and await- 
ing the catch of the late comers. But | 
knew, and Charlie knew, and we just 
puffed at cur pipes and smiled good na- 
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turedly at the chafling. Everybody knew 
Charlie as a conservative and competent 
guide, and no blame was put on his shoul- 
ders; but I was the “dub.” My imning 
came when Charlie most graphically told 

he could not help if 
to what we did in the fishing duet busi- 
ness; and when they came to me for fur- 
ther particulars, and I told them Char- 
lie was just kidding and stringing them. 
they did not know just what to believe. 

How quickly the fish stop taking the 
bait—not one alone, but all of the school. 
When fish have been taking your bait 
freely, and there is a lull, you can safely 
go home, or try, if it is yet early, for a 
school. As we, in the gloaming, 
worked our boat around the sandy point 
of land, there was a swish, a dripping 
of spray, and a quacking of frightened 
ducks taking wing. Silence ensued for 
a second or two, and then a splash, like 
a Newfoundland dog leaping into the 
water from a dock, and all was still as 
death once more. To my simply put 
query, Charlie as simply answered : “One 
of those rail-fence pickerel after his sup- 
per, and I bet he got one of those shel- 
drakes, too, even if they are nearly full 
grown.” 
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GYPSY NOVEMBER 


By B. A. 


OVEMBER is a gypsy dame 
N Bewrinkled, brown, my dears, 
And her hair is like the silver thistle- 
down; 
Rusty rings are on her fingers, 
Tarnished 
And she wears witch hazel blossoms for a crown. 


earrings in her ears, 


She knots the velvet sumach 
In the kerchief on her breast, 
And her gown is made of scented leaved sweet 
fern; 
And she braids the yellow rushes 
rest, 


For a couch whereon to 


When the golden sunset lights begin to burn. 


HITCHCOCK 


Where hermit 
In the dusky woodland shade, 


thrushes warble 


You will find her brooding o’er some tender 
dream; 
While the squirrels frisk and chatter, 
Of her 
And overhead the jays in chiding scream. 


presence unafraid, 


She'll build a fire of fragrant leaves 
To make 
While the wood folk gather round to see the 


a smoky blaze, 


fun; 
So when all the distant hills are wrapped 
In blue and purple haze, 


You may know the Indian Summer has begu . 


TREE SQUIRRELS OF THE 
EASTERN STATES 
ALL LOVERS OF THE GREAT OUTDOORS HAVE A TENDER SPOT 
IN THEIR HEARTS FOR THE SPRIGHTLY AND FRIENDLY SQUIRREL, 


BUT FEW KNOW HIM AS 


BY HOWARD L. 


HERE is a group of little animals 
T known to us as squirrels, whose 
habits and beauty make them un- 
questionably the most interesting of the 
smaller woodland creatures. Rodents 
are they, but so different from the usual 
conception of a rodent that we scarcely 
ever think of them as such. Wherever 
along the Atlantic slope you may dwell, 
you are sure to find at least one of the 
squirrels, and their antics, performed in 
all seriousness, give an atmosphere of 
life and humor to woods and _ fields 
which without the little fellows would 
seem devoid of four-footed life. A squir- 
rel’s friendliness and curiosity, and his 
desire to be always in evidence, make the 
study of his habits a very amusing way 
of spending an idle hour. 

We of the eastern states claim four 
species of tree squirrels : the flying, red, 
gray and fox. Most of us are familiar 
with one or two of these, but a peculiar 


fact about them is that, where one va- 
riety predominates in numbers, the 
others are seldom abundant. The first 


three species are rather widely distrib- 
uted throughout temperate North 
America, but the fox squirrel, though 
formerly ranging nearly as far north as 
the others of the family, is now rarely 
found above the Mason and Dixon line. 
Of the flving squirrel probably less is 
known than of any other eastern squir- 
rel. He is a night wanderer; a fearless 
little chap where man is concerned— 
probably from inexperience. — Fortu- 
nately, his trusting nature and _ attrac- 
tive appearance protect him from all but 
the most heartless of persons. In this 
squirrel we see a scheme of protective 


INTIMATELY AS 


THIS WRITER 


HASTINGS 


coloring more complete than that of the 
other members of the family. The soft, 
brown monotone of the upper parts and 
tail blends perfectly with the bark of 
any tree found in the woods. Even in 
the broad daylight, the little creature, 
clinging to the trunk, is hardly discerni- 
ble. One can easily see that at dusk and 
night he would be comparatively safe 
from his enemies. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
fiying squirrel is the membrane of loose, 
fur-covered skin, that extends along both 
the body and gives him his 
unique power of flight. Two tiny bones, 
attached to the forelegs at the wrist, 
serve to keep the membrane taut when 
the squirrel is in flight. Contrary to 
the general idea, this squirrel’s flight is 
merely a coasting through the air, largely 
on the principle of the parachute. It is 
entirely beyond his power to hasten or 
sustain his course by any motion of 
limbs or body, and he never can fly to a 
height above that which he left. He is 
able, however, by using his tail as a rud- 
der, to direct himself among the trees. 

These squirrels often take astonish- 
ingly long flights. ‘Time and again have 
I seen them start from the top of one 
tree and land at the another, 
fifty or sixty vards distant. Possibly in 
winter they travel through the forests 
in this manner, for we seldom find their 
tracks in the snow. The eyes of a flying 
squirrel, like those of all nocturnal crea- 
tures, are particularly large. Perhaps, 
like the owl, he cannot see well in day- 
light. Might not this, in a measure, 
account for his indifference towards 
man? His ears, too, are large, but de- 


sides of 


base of 
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ved of hair. This, while in no way de- 
tracting from his beauty, gives him an 
odd expression quite different from his 
relatives. As with all of the group, the 
chief beauty of this little squirrel is his 
feather-like tail. It is fully as long as 
his body, and so thickly covered with 
the finest and softest of hair as to ap- 
pear a woven fabric. The fur, also, is of 
an exceedingly soft and delicate texture, 
resembling chinchilla; but, fortunately, 
it is much too perishable for an article 
of commerce. 

On an afternoon in November, as you 
walk through the brightly-hued, frost- 
nipped woodland, you find a_ hollow, 
dead tree, with every sign about it to 
show that some little wild creatures 
dwell therein. Rap sharply upon the 
trunk, and a family of flying squirrels, 
the young ones almost as large as their 
parents, rush from a crevice near the 
top. Bewildered, yet unafraid, their soft 
bodies pressing against the rough, 
friendly bark, they regard you quietl 
with their large, serious eyes. The very 
symbol of innocence are they, yet there 
is a touch of the wild about them that is 
oddly at variance with their trusting and 
gentle ways. Presently, the largest—the 
father, perhaps—flies to another tree 
several rods distant, and the other aero- 
nauts, following his example, seek new 
hiding places. 

Of an entirely different character is 
the little red squirrel. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States 
he ranges, and everywhere is the same 
boisterous, devil-may-care feilow. He is 
fearless, but with the fearlessiiess of the 
street urchin, who mocks and jeers the 
passerby from some safe vantage point. 
Sophisticated, too, is he in the ways of 
the world, for but little escapes his alert 
eyes. Well does he know that the man- 
creature abroad in the woods is seldom 
to be trusted. 

Not often does a red squirrel make an 
attempt at concealment. In fact, his 
light rufous fur usually precludes that 
possibility. Therefore he must trust to 
speed and cunning for escape. A chat- 
ter, then a small form scampering for 
dear life among the branches and twigs, 
to be immediately lost from sight in 
some convenient cranny, is all, at first, 





WHERE'S THAT LITTLE CUSS GONE? 





WHO ARE YOU, ANYWAY? 

is held in as little esteem by the citizens of 
He is a born robber, stealing anything that may be of use to him. 
Unhesitatingly the rascal rifles a gray squirrel’s stores whenever he finds an unguarded granary. 


‘‘No other creature, save the predatory beasts, 
the wood as the red squirrel. 
Bird’s eggs, too, are always a welcome feast, and many a little nest is robbed of its treasures. Even 
the foxes and raccoons do not seem to find this fellow’s company agreeable, for his continual chatter 


is not conducive to secrecy.” 
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we know of his presence. But soon, 
should we eare to wait, he ventures 
quietly forth, and, on seeing us, vents 


himself in a tirade which, for energetic 
delivery and wealth of invective, is with- 
out a parallel. 

No other creature, save the predatory 
beasts, is held in as little esteem by the 
citizens of the wood as the red squirrel. 
He is a born robber, stealing anything 
that may him. Unhesita- 
tingly the raseal rifles a gray squirrel’s 
stores whenever he finds an unguarded 


he of use to 


granary. Bird’s eggs, 
too, are always a 
feast. and many a 
ittle nest is robbed of its 
Even the 
do 


come 


creasures. 

foxes and 
not seem to find this fel- 
low’s company agreeable, 
for his eontinual chatter 
conducive to 
erecy. The only animals 
that profess to think his 
acquaintance worth mak- 
the minks and 
and they merely 


| Os- 


raccoons 


co- 


is not 


ing are 
weasels 
on a business basis. 
sibly the larger birds of 
prey occasionally dine on 
red squirrel, though 
usually his quickness and 
wit must put him beyond 
reach of winged foes. 
The gray squirrel, in 
both habits and appear- 


ance. is too well known 
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teriorate in color, and to the southward 


they become smaller. One species found 
in the Gulf states, known as the Flor- 
ida gray squirrel, is little larger than 
his red cousin. Everyone has a good 
word to say for our gray squirrel. Quiet 
and industrious, friendly towards man 
when treated at all kindly, cheerful but 
not boisterous, for one-half the year he 







is a friend; but in 


fall and winter he 
is considered game. 
Then, like the in- 


creature 
becomes 


telligent 
he is, he 


wild, feeding dur- 
ing the dawn and the 


dusk and hiding all day 
in his tree cave. 

The fox squirrel for- 
merly ranged abundantly 


well up into New York, 
and southward far into 
Mexico. But in the 


northeastern part of this 
region he has practically 
disappeared. An _ occa- 
sional one may still be 
found in the forest fast- 
nesses of New York and 
in the Jersey pines. 
Throughout Delaware, 
Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania they are found in 
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to need a _ description. ; eee i small and diminishing 
. : . ‘THIS SQUIRRELS FLIGHT Ss ‘ %. 
Like the red, he is found Pha numbers, but in the Vir- 
2 MERELY A COASTING THROUGH ee " ° 
throughout most of the ie ae: Sa ginias and Carolinas 
a ‘ rhy rHE AIR, LARGELY ON THE 7 

United States. l'o be zs they seem to have held 
. . PRINCIPLE OF THE PARACHUTE x4 ° 

sure, local climatic con- their own better, and in 
ditions cause variations the Gulf states the fox 
of the same species, but all bear squirrel is as common as the gray 1s 
a resemblance to one another. in the North. Why has the fox squir- 
Among the northern grays we oceasion- rel disappeared from the — north- 
ally find pure black squirrels. These do ern Atlantic states? His cousin, 


not constitute a distinct for 
blacks may be born of gray parents. The 
handsomest of eastern gray squirrels 
come from the region between southern 
New York and the Carolinas. Here 
they are larger and lighter colored, with 
bright chestnut patches along back and 
Farther north they seem to de- 


species, 


sides. 








the agile gray, is submitted to exactly 
the same conditions, and yet is holding 
his own. Possibly our winters were too 
severe for our sun-loving fox squirrels, 
and they migrated to the southward, not 
returning when spring came. We read 
of squirrel migrations occurring in the 
days when our country was an unbroken 














wilderness. Might not this account for 
the rarity of the fox squirrel among us? 

These squirrels are the largest of the 
tree-dwelling species, attaining a length 
of two fect from tip to tip. The fur is 
extremely variable, even among. speci- 
mens of the same locality. However, 2 
typical eastern fox squirrel may be de- 
scribed thus: Upper parts, including 
tail, a grizzly yellow; face usually lighter 
than back; nose, ears and ring around 
eyes, white or white tinged with rufous; 
under parts, belly, thighs, throat and 
feet of a more or less decided shade of 
rufous, varying greatly in different spe- 
cimens, but uniform throughout in an 
individual. To the westward we find a 
fox squirrel of darker general color, often 
entirely black with rufous or black ears 
and nose. Compared with a gray or a 
red, a fox squirrel is undoubtedly lazy, 
preferring to enjoy the sunshine of Sep- 
tember and October curled up asleep on 
a branch, than in collecting winter 
stores. During the colde. months he 
must, perforce, often go hungry, and in 
spring comes forth thin and ragged. 


Yet a fox squirrel is not stupid. He 
shows marked intelligence when it comes 
to concealment 


and escape from ene- 
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mies. 


Possibly the southern climate has 
made him shiftless. 

I have tried here to give a few facts 
about our squirrels that would be of in- 


terest to sportsmen. | have purposely 
omitted detailed descriptions of appear- 
ances and habits, presuming that most 
of us know of these things from boyhood 
experience. Rather have I tried to as- 
sign each creature a character in keeping 
with its habits and disposition. We do 
this with our domestic animals, so why 
not with their wild kindred ? 

In natural histories you will probably 
not find the term “tree squirrels.” You 
will see, instead, “arboreal species,” or 
“true squirrels,” used to designate this 
group from the ground-dwelling hiber- 
nating relatives. But the former phrase 
is ungainly, and the latter means but 
little, so I have chosen “tree squirrels,” 
thinking that it best described the little 
creatures, for all of them are denizens 
of the trees, living therein and feeding 
therefrom. Admirably fitted, too, are 
they for that mode of life—built lightly 
and strongly ; small boned, yet stalwartly 
muscled; quick as the lightning, yet as 
sure in their movements as gravitation 


tself. 





MR. GOBBLER REMARKS 


These frosty nights are nipping, as you say; 


But we’ll be nice and warm once more, remember, 


At 2 P. M. upon Thanksgiving Day, 


Along about the ending of November. 





Painted by Louis Maurer (copyrighted (No. 9 of big game series by Maurer) 
WOODLAND CARIBOU 


(See informational matter in ‘“Sportsman’s World” pages) 
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IN THE LAND OF 


GOOD HUNTING 


WHERE THE MOOSE HUNTER CONTINUALLY STUMBLES UPON DEER AND BEAR, AND 
MAY MAKE CRITICAL CHOICE OF HIS CHOSEN GAME BEFORE PULLING TRIGGER 


By FRED K. 


HE realization of a hunting trip 
held in anticipation for a long 
time is probably the greatest 

pleasure that can come to one who is fond 
of the woods. There are people who say 
anticipation is greater than realization, 
but in answer I can state that they have 
never experienced a moose hunting trip 
to the woods of New Brunswick. To the 
hunter the call of the wild is irresistible ; 
it is to him as a stimulant to a sick 
person, sending the blood coursing 
through the veins and prompting the 
heart to faster time. It makes him glad 
to be alive—for what is a greater pleas- 
ure than to be in the woods, miles from 
all things pertaining to civilization and 
artificial modes of living, and know that 
here at last one can be his own true self 
without having to conform to the laws 
of modern society. 

On the first day of October, 1905, 
“Dell” and I left New York, with our 
guns and plenty of warm clothing, bound 
for New Castle, N. B., where we were 
to meet our head guide and buy the nec- 
essary provisions for our trip to the 
woods. The waking hours of the rail- 
road journey were spent in telling varns 
of our past hunting trips, for when one 
has set forth in quest of big game his 
thoughts are reasonably certain to be 
busy with these entrancing memories. 
And so Dell and I talked guns, calibers, 
ammunition, experiences and_ results 
until we were quite incapable of thinking 
of anything else, even if we had_ so 
wished. At New Castle, the morning of 
October 3 found our head guide, How- 
ard, awaiting us on the platform, accom- 
panied by Game Warden Robinson, who 
had our licenses. We greeted them both 
as friends we had not seen for years. 
Little time was spent here—just long 
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enough to breakfast and buy our pre- 
visions—and then we were ready for the 
next stage of our journey, a drive of 
eighteen miles to Indiantown, where we 
were to meet our other guide, Jim, a 
brother of Howard, and our cook. The 
drive consumed about four hours, but at 
last we arrived and put up for the night 
at a snug little farm house situated on 
the banks of the Miramichi, where the 
Renous River empties into it. That 
evening was occupied in packing our pro- 
visions, sleeping bags and all other neces- 
sary things on the lumber wagon, which 
was to haul our effects to Rocky Brook, 
forty miles away, where we expected to 
encamp in an old, unused lumber camp. 
Wednesday morning broke cold and gray, 
and by 7 o’clock we were all ready to 
start—Howard and Jim, our guides: 
Mark, the cook; Bill, the driver (father 
of Mark), and Dell and myself. For 
the first ten miles the roads were fair, 
but farther on nothing more than an old 
and dim “portage” trail thickly strewn 
with boulders. That night we camped on 
a little stream called Orchard Brook, and 
just before dark I obtained a running 
shot at a small buck, stopping him with 
the second bullet. We immediately 
skinned him and had fresh venison for 
supper—and what a supper it was! To 
the epicure who dines at Sherry’s several 
nights in the week, it would be a revela- 
tion. I am sure, if he had walked twenty 
odd miles over the devil’s own roads, as 
we had done that day, and had had 
nothing to eat since 5:30 in the morning, 
the fried venison and boiled potatoes, 
washed down by a cup of hot coffee with- 
out milk, would have pleased his jaded 
palate more than any luxurious dinner 
served in a fashionable restaurant at an 
exorbitant price. There was exhilaration 
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DELL’S MOOSE 
“Jim was carrying the head Dell had killed—a perfect one, though not large’, jno, 


in inhaling the pure air, laden with the 
odor of the pines and spruce trees; in- 
spiration in the music of the wind sigh- 
ing among the trees; and how good our 
pipes tasted that night!—far better than 
had ever the most expensive Havana. 
We turned into our sleeping bags and lay 
watching the stars as they danced in the 
vast arch above. A cow moose called to 
her mate in the far distance—a low and 
plaintive note at the beginning, rising 
gradually until it ended in a loud moan. 
The sound made our nerves jump, and 
quickened our senses so that | am sure 
Dell lay awake half the night waiting to 
hear a bull answer. 

The following morning we broke camp 
at the crack of dawn, hoping to reach 
our main camp at Rocky Brook an hour 
or so before dark, to enable us to make 
camp snug for the night; but when 
within six miles of our destination, 
while passing Stinking Lake, Howard, 
my guide, suggested that he and I take 
our tent and enough food to last us a 
day, and stay at the lake that night and 
call, while the others should go on to the 
main camp. I can picture Dell now, 
as we left him, with a woe-begone ex- 
pression on his face, for I am sure he 
thought we were taking an unfair ad- 


vantage of him and 
would certainly have our 
moose before dark, but 
Howard’s idea was that 
we should take Stinking 
Lake and the country 
embracing Goose and 
Rocky Brook lakes, and 
allow Dell and Jim to 
have all the lakes nortlh- 
east of our camp; conse- 
quently staying at Stink- 
ing Lake that night 
would save us an extra 
walk of twelve miles, for 
we would have had _ to 
come back in the morn- 
ing. An hour after we 
left the rest we had 
pitched camp in a little 
thicket, a few yards from 
a clear running brook, 
and were ready for call- 
Howard having 
made his birch bark horn 
in the meantime. Walking from 
our camp to the edge of the lake, 
Howard climbed on top of a_ huge 
boulder, while I crouched behind 
it. Then we called until dark 
without success, as the wind was blow- 
ing a gale, and if a bull had answered 
us we would have failed to hear him; so 
we returned to our tent, boiled the kettle, 
smoked a pipe and soon turned in for a 
well-earned night’s rest. 
The following day, which proved to be 
a lucky one, dawned cold and blew a gale. 
Calling was out of the question, and 
about 9 o’clock Howard and I decided to 
walk to the main camp and obtain a hot 
meal at noon. Arriving there we were 
greeted by Dell and Jim, and soon were 
rapidly demolishing a hearty meal of 
venison, potatoes, corn, bacon and hot 
biscuits, accompanied by a steaming cup 
of coffee. After lunch Howard and | 
walked back to our temporary camp, 
leaving Dell and Jim to go to a little 
lake called Spike Horn, about two and 
one-half miles from our main camp, 
where they intended to call. An hour 
or so after we reached our tent, Howard 
said: “Fred, let us go up on the burnt 
hill above the lake and call there, as | 
think the sound will be carried further.” 


, ad 
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It was only a few minutes’ walk from 
the camp to the hill he mentioned, and 
from its crest we could see the lake and 
the woods beyond for a mile or more. 
Back of us rose ridge after ridge whien 
had been swept by fire the year previous. 
For an hour or so we called, receiving 
no answer, and when I was about to sug- 
gest our return to camp, Howard sud- 
denly turned and looked in the direction 
of the lake. The wind was blowing hard 
from us to the lake, and he had been 
calling against the wind and _ looking 
towards the ridges back of 
us. When he turned I 
turned also, but could see or 
hear nothing to attract my 
attention, and was about to 
ask him what he saw, when 
he grabbed my arm and 
pointed to some alder bushes 
on the south end of the lake. 
I could see nothing and said, 
“What is it?” “My God! 
Fred, there’s a big bull and 
he’s got the wind on us.” I 
still saw nothing, and 
thought that he was joking, 
and said, “Where? where?” 
“Right there by those al- 
ders,” he replied, and, look- 
ing closely, I could see a 
dark outline against the 
bushes. The bull I should 
imagine was fully four hun- 
dred yards distant. I was 
for trying a shot, and was 
just raising the sights on my 
gun when Howard said, 
“Come, let’s run and try to 
head him off.” So we “, 
started on a dead run, jump- 
ing fallen trees and step- 
ping on pointed rocks to avoid dead 
branches, for there is nothing that will 
startle a wild animal more quickly than 
the sharp, dry crack of a dead limb or 
branch. Down the hill we went, head- 
ing for the north end of the lake, where 
we soon struck an old game trail; there 
we turned in the direction we had seen 
the moose. 

By this time I was fairly well pumped 
for wind, and sincerely hoped, if I was 
to get a shot, that I would have an op- 


portunity to recover my wind before 
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shooting; but as events worked out I 
didn’t need to. In a few minutes How- 
ard stopped and said, “Go slow now; we 
must be near him if he’s not scented us.” 
So we crept carefully on for about fifty 
yards, when Howard put his arm on my 
shoulder and pointed his finger at a 
group of juniper bushes seventy-five or 
one hundred yards away and _ directly 
beside the trail. He said nothing, but 


his face expressed volumes. As I looked 
I saw what appeared to be the body of 
the moose behind the bushes, his right 
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. the finest moose I have ever seen. The antlers spread 
close to sixty inches and had twenty-one points”’ 


antler sticking out like the branch of a 
huge dead tree. His head was partially 
hidden. Not hesitating a moment, and, 
aiming where I thought the head to be, I 
fired; but all I could see was feet in the 
air, and I thought I had missed and that 
the bull had turned and was running. 


“Good boy! you’ve got him!” Howard 


yelled, and started running down the 
trail, and there behind the bushes lay 
one of the finest moose I have ever seen. 
The antlers spread close to sixty inches 
and had twenty-one points. As I stood 
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looking at him, 
Howard passed the 
flask over to me and 
said, “Drink to that 
shot,” and I drank, 


for the moose was 
hit almost between 
the eyes, a little 
nearer the left. As 
we subsequently 
found, the bullet 


had passed through 
the brain and shoul- 
der and lodged in 
the hip. The bull 
measured 7 feet 6 
inches at the shoul- 
der, and from nose 
to tail an ineh or so 
over 9 feet. The 
head was perfect, 
with the exception 
of one broken point. 
As we meas- 
uring him we heard 
five shots in rapid 
from the direction in which 
Dell and Jim were supposed to be. I said, 
“Howard, Dell’s missed,” and he replied 
“T hope not—for they can’t beat us now, 
no matter how hard they try.” Then 
we heard another shot, and another, 
until we had counted nine; then silence. 
Howard said, “Well, I guess thev’ve got 
him; but we beat ’°em ten minutes, and 
nine shots to one, and I’ll gamble we’ve 
skinned ’em ten inches on spread.” And 
so we had. 

It was by this time growing quite 
dark, and Howard and I decided to leave 
the there until the following 
morning, break our temporary camp, and 
join the others of our party. By the 
time we were started it was night, and 
Ill never forget that walk of six miles 
through the pitch dark with eighty 
pounds on my back and a gun in my 
hand. If I fell once I fell a hundred 
times, and my feet were a mass of bruises 
from the sharp and pointed rocks; but 
all things come to an end, either good 
or bad, and by eight o’clock we arrived 
at the camp, to find it unoecupied. Mark, 
the cook, had gone with Dell and Jim to 
Spike Horn Lake, not expecting us back 
until the next day. So I cooked supper, 
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“Stumb!ed on a big black bear 
to a shot from my .35” 


STREAM 


Howard cut 
and washed 
dishes; and _ after- 
wards we had two 
drinks — one in 
honor of our moose 
and the other to 
Dell’s success—and 
turned in for the 
night, dead _ tired, 
but happy and sat- 
isfied. 

On the following 
day we had an early 
breakfast and head- 
ed for Spike Horn 
Lake to learn what 
Dell and Jim had 
shot the night be- 
fore. Arriving at 
their tent, we found 
it empty, but soon 
heard them on the 


while 
wood 
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opposite shore of 
and he succumbed ° 
5’ the lake coming 


back to camp. Jim 
was carrying the head of the moose 


Dell had killed—a_ perfect one, 
although not large, having  nine- 
teen points and a_ spread to forty- 


eight and one-half inches. Of course we 
jollied them about killing such a small 
moose, and Howard said, “Dell, I’ve a 
nice leetle hat box at camp that I'll give 
to you to take your moose head home 
in ;” but Dell was well satisfied and stood 
the chaff good naturedly. As soon as 
possible we all started back to the main 
camp, and that afternoon visited the 
scene of my own kill, and carried the 
head of the moose to the portage, where 
we left it until morning, as we could 
never have conveyed it to camp before 
dark. The next day was spent in bring- 
ing our game to camp, salting the scalps 
and cleaning the skulls thoroughly. Just 
before supper Dell and I took our rifles 
and shot several partridges for supper. 
That night we feasted upon moose and 
partridge, and during the next two weeks 
we always had plenty of venison, moose 
meat, partridges and trout. 

Two or three days were spent in walk- 
ing around the country looking for cari- 
bou, but our efforts were unavailing, 
although I did unexpectedly stumble on 
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a big black bear feeding on blueber- 
ries, of which there were quantities, and 
he succumbed to a shot from my .35 re- 
peater. I should judge he weighed close 
to 350 pounds, for it was all that three 
of us could do to drag him to the trail, 
and when skinned he measured six feet 
seven inches from the tip of his nose to 
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return to civilization. We were to break 
camp on Monday, and on the Friday 
before, Dell, Howard and myself decided 
to walk to Ritchey’s lumber camp, eight 
or ten miles away. Arriving there we 
met Game Warden Robinson, who was 
returning from visiting a camp in the 
Bald Mountain district, and who, of 
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his tail. That evening, while returning 
to camp, Dell shot a small buck, and we 
now could show two moose, two deer and 
a bear, besides numerous ducks and par- 
tridges. During the following week we 
experienced beautiful weather—cold in 
the mornings, and warming up enough in 
the middle hours of the day to go without 
a coat. On two mornings it snowed for 
two or three hours at a time, but the 
strong sun in the afternoon quickly made 
the snow disappear. During those days 
Dell and I thoroughly lived and enjoyed 
ourselves, each morning going in a new 
direction, seeing many cow moose and 
calves and quite a few bulls, but no cari- 
bou, and at night returning to camp 
dead tired, to find a good supper await- 
ing us. And so the time passed all too 
quickly, unti] we had only three days 
more before we were to break camp and 


course, congratulated us on our luck. 
On our way back to camp, when passing 
Big Morisson Lake, I obtained two shots 
at a caribou standing on the shore, but 
he was at least 500 or 600 yards away, 
and I missed. This was the only caribou 
we saw. 

Saturday we visited together the spot 
where Dell had killed his moose. Arriv- 
ing at the lake, Dell and I decided to 
make a short cut through the marsh at 
the west end of the water, while the 
guides stuck to the trail. While cross- 
ing the marsh, Dell fell in up to his 
arms, and I had a difficult time pulling 
him out, and when he was at last clear 
of the bog, what a sight he was! When 
within fiftv vards of where the moose had 
been killed, I heard a noise and motioned 
Dell to go quietly. Crawling closer, we 
presently saw a large brown bear feeding 
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on the offal, and instead of running when 
he sighted us, as brown bears generally 
do, he turned around, snarling, with 
every hair on his back raised, and came 
straight towards me. I was not more 
than twenty yards away from him, and 
can assure the reader that that bear 
looked as large as an elephant and his 
teeth like elephants’ tusks. Raising my 
gun quickly, I shot for his neck, but hit 
too low, only cutting his jugular vein. 
The force of the shot turned the bear 
around, so that he was facing Dell, who 
was standing on top of some dead trees 
a few yards away. The bear started 
toward him, and immediately Dell dis- 
appeared, head over heels backwards, 
yelling like an Indian for me to shoot, 
as he had left his gun at camp. I really 
could have laughed had the situation 
been less serious, for Dell had caught his 
foot in a forked limb, and the bear did 
not have strength enough to jump the 
fallen timber, and I could not shoot be- 
cause man and bear were in line. Chang- 
ing my position, a second shot for the 
neck ended all interest that Mr. Bruin 
had in life, and I quickly helped Dell out 
of his predicament. By this time Jim 
and Howard had arrived, and the laugh 
was again on Dell, although he explained 
that he was standing on the log aiming 
his kodak at the bear, and was so sur- 
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prised at the sudden charge that his feet 
slipped and he fell. 

That afternoon and the next day were 
spent in preparing for the home trip. 
On Monday morning, when Bill arrived 
with the team, it did not take us long to 
pack everything in the wagon, and by 
8:30 we were off, first firing a salute to 
‘Rough House Camp,” as Dell called it. 
Our return journey was made six hours 
quicker than the trip coming up, and by 
6 p.M. we had arrived at the first house 
on the road home. That night Dell and 
I slept in the loft of the barn. We ar- 
rived next noon at Indiantown, and four 
hours later were in New Castle. There 
we said good-bye to our guides and had 
the game warden crate our trophies and 
attach thereto the official tag, so we could 
ship them by express at once. Our re- 
turn to New York was by way of Monc- 
ton, St. John and Boston, having only 
been gone a few days over three weeks, in 
which time we shot and killed two moose 
—one a record head for that season—two 
deer and two bears. It was a very suc- 
cessful hunt, and if in the future anv- 
one anticipates a trip in New Brunswick, 
and would like to be informed concerning 
a good moose country and good guides, T 
will take pleasure in telling him to 
the best of my ability where these 
essentials to success may be found. 
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If proof is needed that the sparrow’s fall 


Is seen by Him who doth provide for all, 


’Tis that the grouse are given shoes 


To tread the winter snow, and lose 


Them when the rains of springtime fall 
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I—ANCIENT FIREARMS, FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


— 


4, HE honor of inventing gunpow- 
der is claimed by several Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic countries, 
and where it rightfully rests 
even history cannot decide’ with 
positiveness. Unquestionably the power 
of this wonderful explosive was 
speedily utilized to propel missiles 
in warfare. There is abundant proof 
that cannon were employed successfully 
in besieging and defending cities for a 
century or more before there were fire- 
arms made of such light weight that they 
could be carried or fired by a single 
soldier. Strange as it may appear, 
some of the earlier cannon were breech- 
loaders—merely a hollow iron tube, the 
breech of which was closed by a solid 
block, held in place by a wedge. In fact, 
the idea of breech-loading firearms seems 
to have been disturbing the minds of in- 
ventors from the very first, and it is in- 
teresting to discover, when studying the 
wonderful public and private collections 
of arms found in so many of our larger 








cities, that those “Yankees” of other ages 
perfected weapons that were marvels of 
ingenious mechanism and by no means 
devoid of practical utility. 

The first small arms—if we may use 
that term in its usual sense, as distin- 
guishing guns portable by one-man power 
from the “big guns” or cannon—were 
not properly shoulder-guns. The butt 
lacked the shape with which we of to- 
day are familiar, but was intended to be 
supported against the breast of the firer. 
To speak of him as a “marksman” would 
be misleading, for with an arm so de- 
signed, anything approaching marksman- 
ship, as we at present understand the 
word, was quite out of the question. 
Accuracy in shooting was at that time 
given small consideration in warfare, ex- 
cept possibly by archers equipped with 
the long bow; the fighting was hand te 
hand, and the sword, dagger, lance and 
battle-axe decided the outcome of dis- 
puted fields. Crossbows and arbalests 
were employed to hurl bolts and stones 
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No. 357, Large crossbow with windlass, date about 1325 


CROSSBOWS OF THE AND 15TH CENTURIES 
’ No. 391, crossbow arrow or ‘‘quarrel,’’ found under cl e 
roof of the city hall of Cologne—one of the oldest buildings in Europe. No. 383, another form 


of windlass. No. 373, a beautiful example of inlaid ornamentation 








into the massed ranks of the enemy, and 
their use continued common for centuries 
after firearms were first invented. In 
time the crossbow won recognition for 
its possibilities of accuracy, and through» 
out the south of Europe it was used more 
generally than the long bow. Arms of 
this type, in some of our collections, are 
masterpieces of workmanship, and ap- 
pear intensely “businesslike.” Some of 
them are so diminutive in size that they 
impress one as being intended merely as 
toys, but the strength and elasticity of 
the steel bow furnish sufficient evidence 
to the contrary. However long delayed, 
the doom of the bow was written in the 
first puff of powder-smoke that swept 
across a field of battle. Shakespeare has 
hinted at the universal hatred of “vil- 
lainous saltpeter,” against which the 
heaviest armor of knight or man-at-arms 
offered slight protection, and it is easy 
to understand how the adoption of fire- 
arms brought about an entire reversal of 
conditions in warfare, since the steel- 
clad gentlemen could no longer with im- 
punity ride down and slaughter the half- 
naked rabble. It is, therefore, to the 


invention of gunpowder that we may at- 
tribute the world’s first decided step 
toward democracy as opposed to the com- 
mon thralldom of feudalism. 

The first firearms, even after they 
came to be fired from the shoulder, were 
crude in design, generally without sights 
of any description, and the charge was 
ignited in the simplest way, by applying 
a lighted match to the primed vent. 
Some of these old military arms were 
two-man guns, the second man carrying 
a forked support, over which the weapon 
was balanced in aiming, and also applied 
the match, while his companion attended 
to the small matter of opposing weight 
and strength against the recoil. Later 
came the match-lock, in which mechan- 
ical means were employed to bring fire to 
the charge; still later the wheel-lock, the 
“snaphance,” and the flint-lock, and by 
the invention of this last device for dis- 
charging firearms there was opened a way 
for the production of weapons in almost 
endless variety of types and descriptions. 
Pistols now for the first time came into 
general use—single barrels, double bar- 
rels, and pistols with three and four bar- 
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No. 373, French, 1600 No. 385, French, 1640 
No. 219, English, 1650 


rels—muzzle- and breech-loaders—even 
revolvers. The ingenuity displayed by 
some of those gunmakers of the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries borders 
upon the marvellous. Even to the eye 


accustomed to the critical survey of 
modern masterpieces, the mechanical 
talent and the delicate and __ finished 


handiwork shown in these ancient arms 
gives rise to a disquiet- 
ing doubt whether we 
of the present age 
have sufficient grounds 
to pride ourselves upon 
our accomplishments. 
From an_ impartial 
standpoint of view, 
we have only attained 
through simpler and 
more direct methods 
the ends toward which 
our remote ancestors 
so patiently and indus- 
triously strove. Cer- 
tainly we have prof- 
ited from their thought 
and labor. Given the 


same problems to con- 
tend with, and no bet- 
ter equipped for the 
were those 
mechanics, 
is extremely 


task than 
old-time 
and it 





No. 223, French gun of the,time of Charles IX, 1575 
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doubtful whether we could improve upon 
their work. 

There is an.old manuscript extant, en- 
titled “Ye Gonne and How to Use It,” 
and bearing date of 1446, which is gen- 
erally quoted as authority for the state- 
ment that firearms were used for game 
shooting as early as the first part of the 
fifteenth century. The first reference to 
shooting birds or other game in motion 
appears in an Italian work published in 
1580. Up to the last-mentioned date, it 
is probable that all firearms were smooth- 
hore, though it is quite impossible to state 
at what time the principle of rifling was 
first introduced. Varying dates are 
given by different writers generally ac- 
knowledged as authorities. That there 
was a decided gain in accuracy when the 
projectile was made to revolve in its 
flight, was a fact generally known long 
prior to any of the dates so given. Proof 
of this is existent, notably in the spiral 
grooving of iron bolts shot from cross- 
bows, and it is not likely that the gun- 
makers would be slow about utilizing 
such a valuable idea. In the absence of 
rifling machines, however, the task of 
grooving a_ barrel was discouragingly 
Cifficult, and it is perhaps only natural to 
find that a final conelusive test of rifled 
versus smooth bore barrels was eventually 
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No, 224, German 
dag, about 1550 
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(From painting,by.Chappell, in ‘‘The Battles of the United States’’) 


made on American soil, and that Ameri- 


can peasantry won in the argument 
against veteran’ British troops—the 


flower of European soldiery. 

The average reader doubtless has a 
very good general idea of the appearance 
of modern firearms—-and by modern it 
is intended to imply those in common use 
during the past three hundred years. We 
have read of the blunderbusses carried by 
the stage guards of the days of Claude 
Duval and Dick Turpin, and which 
served as house protection against the Bill 
Sikeses and Flash Toby Crackits of the 
same period ; the horse pistols with two- 
foot barrels, and the ridiculously inef- 
fective belt arms, that the heroes of mili- 
tary fiction usually hurl in the face of an 
enemy when the charge has been ex- 
pended without avail; the muskets and 
carbines; the long-barreled weapons of 
the Kurds and Afghanistans; the single- 
barrel fowling pieces that served our 
forefathers for sporting purposes, until 
a coterie of English gunmakers, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, gave 


to the world a class of double guns which. 
for excellence of material, perfection of 
workmanship, and general serviceability, 
are still referred to in way of compati- 
son when criticising the best work of the 
gunsmiths of today. And it must be 
borne in mind .that all these types of 
arms have been given practical service 
on the North American continent, for 
it is a long ery to the days when Ral- 
eigh and Hawkins and their contempo- 
raries were taking turns at ravaging the 
Spanish Main and establishing colonies 
along the northern Atlantic coast. The 
progress of improvement never ceases, 
and the guns that protected the infant 
settlements at Jamestown and Plymouth 
differed in important respects from the 
muskets used in the French and Indian 
wars. Different from either were the 
escopetas that decided the fate of Mex- 
ico’s numberless insurrections during the 
past two hundred years, the Swiss rifles 
with which so many of our woodsmen 
were equipped at the beginning of the 
American Revolution, and the “Hudson 
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Bay guns” that have practically swept 
the northern half of our continent clear 
of game during the long rule of that 
greatest of all fur-hunting and trading 
companies. All of these arms, however, 
were of European make. The American 
colonist doubtless had ability and enter- 
prise to manufacture his own arms, but 
there was plenty of other work awaiting 
his hands. 

It is generally supposed that the first 
American gunmakers brought a knowl- 
edge of their craft from the mother coun- 
tries of Germany or France. At any 
rate, there seems no record of makers of 
note in the New England colonies until 
after the Pennsylvania Dutch and the 
Huguenot immigrants of Delaware and 
Maryland had already achieved a repu- 
tation for their handiwork. The names 
of some of these old makers 
have been preserved, but 
there are very few examples 
of their work now in exist- 
ence. Building a gun was 
then not the work of a sin- 
gle day or week, for each 
separate piece and part had 
to be forged from the rough, 
and the boring and dressing 
of the barrel was necessarily 
by hand, aided by the cru- 
dest of implements. It is 
likely that many a backwoods 
blacksmith, recruited from 
his forge to the rank and 
file of Washington’s patriot 
band, served an apprentice- 
ship in gunmaking, in the 
repairing of broken muskets 
and pistols, and naturally 
he would apply this newly 
acquired knowledge to the 
best advantage at the return 
of peace. Most certainly, 
when independence was 
safely achieved, and _ the 
American people had turned 
resolutely to the task of ex- 
ploring and settling their 
territorial belongings, there 
were many serviceable 
American-made arms ready 
to do their part toward de- 
fending human life and 
property and providing wild 
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meat for human subsistence. It is a mat- 
ter of regret that specimens of these old 
arms are so rare,even in the principal col- 
lections, that we can only gather a general 
idea of their appearance. They were, of 
course, flint-locks, long and heavy of bar- 
rel, and practically all had full-length 
stocks, running clear to the end of the 
barrel, for this last was a feature that 
nearly all the old guns possessed in com- 
mon. ‘The butt-stock, in the course of 
years, was changed from the ungainly 
musket-shape to that with which we are 
familiar in the so-called “Kentucky” 
rifles of fifty or seventy-five years ago-~ 
long, slim, and with exaggerated drop cr 
bend. If we may believe the novelists, 
and the average historian as well, the 
Indian wars in the new territory now in- 
cluded in the Middle States—from Ohio 
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From painting by Chappell, in ‘‘The Battles of the United States’’) 
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southward—were fought .with 
the “woodsman’s unerring rifle” 
against bows and tomahawks. 
However, it is unquestionably 
true that a goodly share of 
“rifles” were smootli- 
which dealt out buek- 
shot and slugs by the handful. 
Certainly, rifles were not part 
of the regular equipment of 
military expeditions sent into 
the Indian country in_ those 
days, for it is a matter of ree- 
ord that our army muskets 
were, guiltless of grooving for 
many years thereafter. 

But American rifles had 
much to do with crowding the 
frontier west of the Mississippi 
River, and when the fur bri- 
gades ventured after the beaver 
upon the plains and mountain 
streams which fed the Mis- 
souri, the Colorado and the 
Columbia, there were even at 
that early date American rifle 
makers whose arms were con- 
sidered superior to any in the 
Old World. The — trappers 
pinned their faith upon the 
Hawken rifle, made in a little 
shop in St. Louis—long, heavy, 
hammered barrels, carrying 
much powder and lead, for 
there were grizzlies in those 
days, and the plains Indians 
had a way of speeding their 
poisoned war arrows from mar- 
velously long distances. With 
but a single bullet to depend 
upon when one’s life hung in 
the balance, it was extremely 
essential that this one pellet of 
lead should be capable of doing 
its work cleanly and well. 

And while the work of ex- 
ploration and settlement pro- 
gressed westward, back in the older 
states the descendants of our origi- 
nal pioneers were sustaining the national 
reputation for marksmanship as_ best 
they might. The forests still afforded an 
abundance of game, shooting-matches 
were a popular form of amusement in 
every village or backwoods settlement, 
and occasionally there would arise op- 
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bores, 
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THREE CENTURIES 


portunitv—especially in the Southern 
States—for settling a personal difference 
by an exchange of shots. Possibly be- 
cause the institution of duelling had 
heen transplanted here from European 
soil, the English and French duelling 
pistols were long held in higher popular 
esteem than those of home production. 
Such arms were among the treasured pos- 
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sessions of families, sometimes resting 
unused in their cases for a generation, 
but promptly and confidently called upon 
when wrongs were to be remedied or in- 
sults avenged. Some of these old pistols 
possess notable histories, and it is safe 
to say that there are specimens still ex- 
tant that could not be purchased for 
their weight in gold. Belt and holster 
pistols, along in these days, were grow. 
ing lighter and shorter of barrel, while 
gaining in general effectiveness. The 
demand for pocket pistols was also be- 
coming evident, which was later on to 
induce Derringer to bring out the won- 
derful little weapon that has made his 
name world-famous. ‘Throughout the 
New England states little gunshops were 
springing up, and the arms there pro- 
duced began to show material improve- 
ments over the old models. More hee. 
was paid to the minor matters of grace- 
ful outline, proper balance and fine fin- 
ish ; necessarily so, because firearms were 
no longer essential for the safeguarding 
of life and belongings, but were pur- 
chased much as we buy them to-day, for 
hunting and target purposes. Along in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury our makers were turning out very 
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THE BATTLE OF THE 


creditable single and double shotguns, 
and the reputation of our rifles had 
spread across seas. 

The war betweén Texas and Mexico, 
and our own Mexican war which shortly 
followed, seem io have stirred anew the 
inventive talent of our gunmakers, for 
during the *30s and *40s and “50s they 
began showing in carnest that tireless in- 
genuity that has since accompiished such 
wonderful results. The “pepperbox” pis- 
tol, with its cluster of barrels, was speed- 
ily followed by the revolver, in which an 
idea hundreds of years old was first put 
in practical form. And then, as though 
by common consent, there was once again 
taken up the time-honored scheme of 
building firearms that should receive 
their charge at the breech. For hundreds 
of years, German, English, French and 
Italian inventors had labored unsuccess- 
fully with this problem, but Yankee in- 
genuity conquered it, as it has many 
others before and since. They went about 
its solution in many different ways, each 
according to his own idea, and all alike 
handicapped by the need of safely han- 
dling loose ammunition, or, at the best, 
powder and ball enclosed in a paper en- 
velope. Most of our readers are ac- 





FALLING TIMBERS 


(From drawing by J. Steele Davis, in ‘‘The People’s History of the United States.”’ 
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WHEEL-LOCK AND FLINT-LOCK GUNS 


rhe blunderbusses are of the 18th century. The spring 
bayonet on No, 228 is noticeable; similar daggers 
appearing on several pistols in other groups 


quainted with these original breech-load- 
ers. In some the barrel was in two parts, 
capable of separation, so that the short 
breech-part might be 
charged; in others, the 
paper cartridge was 
really introduced into the 
barrel from the breech, 
a solid block closing be- 
hind it. Guns of this 
last type were rendered 
possible by the prior in- 
vention of percussion ig- 
nition—an invention, by 
the way, to which we owe 
all that firearms are to- 
day. The common gun 
cap was preceded by the 
percussion-tape and_ per- 
cussion pellet, and _ its 
successor, the primer now 
used in central-fire car- 
tridges, represents the 
greatest triumph in the 
development of arms and 
ammunition. The adop- 
tion of fulminates, ig- 
niting by concussion, 
rendered possible metal- 
lie cartridges and the de- 
velopment of repeating 
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and magazine arms, non-automatic and 
automatic—and the happy thought to 
which we owe so much developed in the 
brain of an American clergyman. 

It speaks well for the depth and height 
of modern inventive talent that each 
decade for the last fifty years has wit- 
nessed greater progress in the improve- 
ment of firearms than all the preceding 
centuries had brought about. Many of 
the soldiers of the civil war were armed, 
at first with muskets recently converted 
from flint-locks to cap-locks; but before 
Appomattox—even before Vicksburg had 
surrendered—some of the troops had 
been equipped with repeating rifles, and 
a half-dozen types of single-shot breech- 
loading muskets and carbines had suc- 
cessfully withstood the test of actual 
service. And some of these arms were 
adapted to metallic cartridges with con- 
tained priming—rim-fire cartridges, of 
course, but still a wonderfully long step 
in the right direction. The appearance 
of the double-barrel breech-loading shot- 
gun occurred during this decade, han- 
dling steel shells with a central tube for 
an ordinary gun-cap. A very few years 
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THE DUEL BETWEEN BURR AND HAMILTON 


(From a wood-cut in Lamb’s “History of the City of New York.” Courtesy of ‘“‘Pearson’s’’ Magazine) 


later came the brass shell pocketed to re- 
ceive a primer, which carried its own 
little anvil, so that the blow of the ham- 
mer might have full effect. And then 
matters were in trim for the doing of 
great things in the devisement of new 
types of firearms of all descriptions. 

All the rest is comparatively recent 
history. Any of our readers of medium 
age can recall the appearance of number- 
less guns and rifles, popular in their day 
and time, but soon supplanted and for- 
gotten in the relentless march of prog- 
ress ; of still others possessing features of 
so great practical value that they have 
held their own against all competition, 
and are still prime favorites with many 
sportsmen. But each and every one of 
them were in their way stepping-stones 
to the perfection of achievement that is 
at last ours, and each is deserving of 
mention by name in this article did space 
and time permit. Lack of space is the 
handicap against which all magazine 
writers must contend. No matter how 
interesting his subject may be—however 
calculated to beguile his pen into con- 
templative rhapsodies—he must aever 


forget the number of words in a page 
space, or the allotment of pages that are 
his to fill. 

What have American arms accom- 
plished? Primarily, they have conquered 
the American wilderness, exterminated 
its wild beasts, subjugated its aboriginal 
tribes. Secondarily, they have taught 
our national enemies respect for Ameri- 
can valor and resourcefulness, extended 
our territorial boundaries, and estab- 
lished our flag securely upon the farther 
side of the globe. And they have ad- 
vanced the cause of human freedom in 
many lands and climes, assisted in 
notable changes of the political map, 
upheld revolutions and suppresesd in- 
surrections. Few people realize to what 
extent American rifles have figured in 
the armament of the smaller foreign 
countries—Egypt, China, and the re- 
publics of South and Central America. 
Fewer still recognize how the present 
scope and importance of the American 
firearms trade has affected business con- 
ditions in what were formerly the gun- 
producing countries of the world—Eng- 
land, Belgium and Germany. To the 
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great manufacturing communities of 
Birmingham and Liege, the American 
gun stands for a downfall from prosper- 
ity and the menace of evils yet to come. 
Travel where you will, our rifles, shot- 
guns and revolvers will be there before 
you, whether in the gloved hands of 
titled sportsmen or accumulating smoke- 
grime in African kraals or the snow huts 
of the Arctic cirele. And it would be 
absurd to say that the future does not 
hold for them triumphs surpassing those 
they have achieved in the past. 

In the present 
series, “The His- 
tory of American 
Arms and Ammu- 
nition,” we have en- 
listed the co-opera- 
tion of the men who 
make the guns and 
formulate their 
charges. It is per- 
haps a novel idea, 
but most certainly 
it is the only one 
feasible if we aspire 
to cover the ground 
thoroughly and 
well. Each of the 
many great manu- 
facturing concerns 
will tell its story in 
turn—the oldest 
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loading types is equally good. In many 
cases the individuals and companies 
manufacturing them disposed of their 
patents to concerns still in existence, and 
to these present-day companies we leave 
the task of properly presenting the old 
models of arms built by their predeces- 
sors. 

That we are enabled to give photo- 
graphs of such an admirable selection of 
the arms of earlier days is due to the 
kindness of Mr. James B. Cone, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., whose collection of rare and 
unique weapons is 
perhaps unsur- 
passed in this coun- 


try. It consists of 
hundreds of pieces, 
many of them pur- 


chased by himself 
during his annual 
sojourn in Europe, 
though he has ex- 
pert buyers contin- 
ually in the field 
with instructions 
* to purchase any of- 
fering of unusual 
value or historical 
interest. Many of 
the weapons in his 
cannot 
be duplicated by 
any American col- 


possession 


first, and the others lection. 

in their proper ea ee To the technical 

chronological order, All flint-locks, having one lock but firing any barrel eve, perhaps the 
ee at will with only one priming No. 370 is re- . . 

according to the markable—a six-barrel revolver most wonderful 

date of their estab- thing about these 


lishment in business. For next 
month’s article, “The Story of Du Pont 
Powder,” we bespeak the attention of 
every reader, whether or not interested 
in arms and ammunition, for the story 
will possess more than ordinary historical 
value, dealing closely with matters and 
occurrences of national importance. 

It will be noted that the photographs 
used in illustrating this article are almost 
exclusively of ancient European arms. 
The omission was intentional as regards 
the earlier American weapons, since 
they were in reality close duplicates of 
the English, German and Swiss guns 
taken as patterns. We believe that our 


reason for not showing the first breech- 


old guns and pistols, even those that date 
hack farthest in the past, is the amazing 
skill shown in their handiwork. Splen- 
did material is employed in nearly all, 
the parts are accurately fitted and fin- 
ished, and the inlaying, engraving and 
other ornamentation of barrels and 
stocks redound to the credit of the arti- 
sans of those faraway days. Practically 
all the firearms in Mr. Cone’s collection 
are still in absolutely perfect working 
trim, despite the fact that, according to 
modern ideas, their mechanism is mar- 
vellously complicated. Gunmakers of 
the present day have simplified the 
methods of their predecessors, as the sue- 
ceeding papers of our series will show. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 


PART I 


IN WHICH IS UNFOLDED THE MYSTERIES OF SCIENTIFIC GOOSE HUNTING 
AND THE CHRONICLE OF A SUCCESSFUL DAY’S SPORT IN NORTH DAKOTA 


By H. H. PARKHOUSE 


F all sports surely the most en- 
joyable is that in which the en- 


joyment is the most prolonged, 


and field sports have a decided advan- 
tage in that respect, as they afford three 
distinct stages of enjoyment: the enjoy- 
ment of anticipation, of realization and 
of recollection: and of the three staves 
the last is by all means the most pro- 
tracted. Many of us have enjoyed field 
sports to the full in all three stages. The 
season of anticipation and preparation, 
when, upon occasions. for weeks before 
the appointed time, we devoted every 
spare minute to cleaning guns which 
were already clean, overhauling shoot- 
ing clothes and boots, and even going to 
the extreme of loading shells; not that 
the machine-loaded shells are not goo | 
enough for anyone, or that there is am) 
particular economy in loading them, but 
simply for the pleasure derived from the 
occupation. Then the consulting with 
Tom, Dick or Harry over the maps, in 
selecting a scene for our exploits, and 
the calling into service of Uncle Sam’s 
messengers to make inquiry from our 
friends on the ground as to conditions 
and prospects. Yes, many of us enjoy 
the stage of anticipation. Then the 
pleasure of realization, when, with our 
chosen and tried companions, all prep- 
arations completed and the stimulative 
effect of our anticipative enjoyment still 
in our systems, we are actually upon 
the ground, feeling the bracing effect of 
the crisp prairie breeze over the stubble 
as the dogs work the fields before us, 
straining our eves over the marshes for 
the phantom forms that hera]d the early 
flight of waterfowl] aswe settle in a bdlind, 
or scenting the breath of old Neptune 
as we arrange our shorebird decoys at 


the tide’s edge. Ah, yes, most of us 
enjoy the pleasure of realization. But 
after the petty trials of the day and its 
more important pleasures, after the keen- 
er edge of ambitious exertion has been 
worn olf, the shots made, the hits and 
misses recorded, the bag counted, the 
shooting clothes exchanged for others 
more suited to lounging and our craving 
appetites satisfied, then we recall the 
events of the day with all their rougher 
portions mellowed by recollection. Yes 
indeed, we all enjo\ the stage of recol- 
lection. And even months and vears 
after the pleasure of realization how some 
trivial cireumstance or unimportant ob- 
ject will vividly recall all the pleasure 
and mereifully omit all the ineonveni- 
ence and hardship. In recollection we 
have the refinement of enjoyment. In 
my own case I frankly admit the great- 
est enjovment of field sports is after the 
sport itself is over, and I make every 
effort to prolong this pleasure by pre- 
serving trophies to recall the cireum- 
stances of their taking until I have 
gathered together a collection of stuffed 
and mounted specimens that is a “joy 
forever” as well as a “thing of beauty.” 
I cannot, even in the open season, go 
upon a shooting trip every day, but any 
evening IT can sit in my cozy dining 
room, light my pipe, gaze about the walls 
and in a few minutes be back upon the 
stubble. on the marsh, in the blind or 
pit. or tramping the wooded hills. 

“Worshipping again?” asks the little 
wife, as she comes downstairs after hav- 
ing put the babies to bed. 

“Yes, worshipping again.” And I 
glance up affectionately at a snow goose, 
immaculately white, except for black pri- 


maries and lakered bill and feet. I did 
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not eat its flesh 
and have no idea 
how old the bird 
was, but am con- 
fident it did not 
acquire that 
snow-white plu- 
mage and those 
red feet the first 
year of its exist- 
ence. During 
the fall flight a 
great majority 
of the snow 
geese are slaty- 
gray above with 
dusky or slatish 
bill and _ feet. 
These are the 
birds to shoot 
for the table, as 
they are the 
“spring _chick- 
ens.” When the 
flocks return in 
the spring a ma- 
jority of the 
birds retain the 
slaty backs, with 
white necks, 
tails, tail-coverts 
and under parts 
(although they 
are occasionaly very freakish in changing 
their plumage; some specimens having 
slaty blotches scattered indiscriminately 
over their white plumage, and I have seen 
a specimen white above with slatish or 
dusky under parts) with dusky bills and 
feet; a smaller number are white, except 
for the wing-coverts, and have purplish 
bills and feet, while a still smaller pro- 
portion are white, except for the pri- 
maries, with red feet and bills. ‘To be 
sure there are two distinct varieties of 
snow geese acknowledged, the greater and 
the lesser, distinguished only by the dif- 
ference in size, the former occupying the 
eastern and the latter the western range. 
Then there are the distinct blue-winged 
goose, which never becomes perfectly 
white, and the little Ross’ goose, easily 
recognized by its small size, being not 
much larger than a mallard duck, and 
by its peculiarly roughened bill. 

There are various popular methods of 
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“I GLANCED UP AFFECTIONATELY AT 
A SNOW GOOSE”’ in the 









hunting geese; 
some depending 
largely for the 
size of the bag 
upon the hard 
work put in. 
There is bar and 
pass-shooting, in 
which the ele- 
ment of chance 
enters to a great 
extent, but the 
cream of all 
goose-shooting is 
from pits, when 
the success of a 
day’s goose- 
shooting depends 
almost entirely 
upon the knowl- 
edge of the birds’ 
habits. This 
amounts to al- 
most a_ science 
with some hunt- 
ers; in the selec- 
tion of the 
ground to be shot 
over, location and 
preparation of 
the pits and even 
setting 
out of the decoys. 

It was while employing the last meth- 
od that I bagged this particular snow 
goose. Conditions in North Dakota, 
where I was at the time, could scarcely 
have been improved upon from a goose- 
hunter’s point of view. There had been 
a backward season and a poor wheat crop. 
The straw had grown well, but the grain 
had not headed heavily and in some lo- 
calities the crops were too poor to war- 
rant the expense of harvesting, many 
fields being burned. Some of these fields, 
where the straw was dry, were burned 
quite clean, but in others, where the 
straw was more or less green, the fire 
left strips of standing grain, which af- 
forded great feeding grounds for the 
geese and the fact must have been well 
advertised in goosedom, as thousands 
flocked to the fields and staid until the 
freezeup hurried them on their south- 
ward way. They are great gossips, these 
geese, and anything from a good feeding 
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ground to a slight alarm will set them 
cackling and gossiping. 

George and I, who had hunted much 
together, had not yet had our annual 
goose-shoot, and when at last our duties 
permitted and George proposed a day I 
readily assented. 

“We can start out as early in the 
morning as you please,” George suggest- 
ed, after enthusing over the prospects. 

“Why not start this afternoon and lo- 
cate before the morning flight? I can 
get away this afternoon as well as in 
the morning.” 

“All right. So can I. Where do you 
think we should go?” 

“How about Mac’s slough? I under- 
stand there are some burned fields near 
it. It is far enough from Big Lake to 
make a good flight for them and they 
will fly in and out of the slough for 
water, giving more or less shooting all 
day aside from the regular flights.” 

“Agreed. When shall we start; right 
after dinner ?” 

“Yes. You get the team and I’ll look 
out for the decoys and lunch.” 

Accordingly when George drove up 
with the team of little western “ponies” 
hitched to the buckboard I was ready 
with a lunch basket well filled for five 
meals for two hungry men, and eighteen 
profile s! eet iron decoys, twelve white and 
SIX gray. 

“Shall we take the dogs?” George 
asked as he drove up. “We'll pass 
through some splendid chicken country.” 

“No. If we are going for geese let’s 
give them all our attention. If we take 
the dogs we'll be monkeying with chick- 
ens when we should be locating geese.” 

How enjoyable is a twelve or fourteen- 
mile drive over the western prairies in 
the late autumn! The air then has a cer- 
tain invigorating effect it lacks earlier 
in the season, and all Nature is beautiful. 
Even the ponies seemed to feel new life 
and trotted along briskly while George 
pointed out for me, as we passed, fields 
in which he had made bags of grouse ; 
meadows where the snipe might be count- 
ed on; sloughs where good duck shooting 
could be had, ete. “There,” he said, 
pointing with the whip, “I knew we 
should have brought the dogs. See that 
bunch?” A covey, or rather a flock com- 
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posed of more than one covey, of grouse 
was settling in the stubble near a half- 
grown tree-claim. Shall we try them 
anyway ?” 

“No; let’s leave everything but geese 
alone. It probably would be useless to 
try to get a shot. When chickens fly to 
stubble instead of working out, they are 
bound to flush wild.” 

A little farther on it became apparent 
that we were approaching the goose coun- 
try. Occasional flocks were flying high, 
quartering the wind. 

“Newcomers?” asked George. 

“T fancy so. They have had a long 
flight and are more anxious for water 
than food. They are making straight for 
the lake and will go out to feed early in 
the morning. I hope this wind holds 
good.” 

“That looks more like business,” ob- 
served George, jerking his head to the 
right, when we had driven about a mile 
farther. I looked in the direction he in- 
dicated and saw one of those sights which 
make a sportsman’s heart glad. A piece 
of rolling stubble was literally covered 
with a white bank of snow geese, while 
near the edge of the field a few Canada 
geese stood at “attention” observing our 
movements. 

“Let’s circle up,” said George. “Just 
once ; there is plenty of time.” 

“All right, just this once; then straight 
to Mac’s. I'll take the ribbons. Get 
your gun out.” 

It was a variety of goose-shooting I 
did not care for, but I gave my consent 
as I knew my companion could not settle 
down until he had felt his gun at his 
shoulder. While George got his gun to- 
gether I trotted the patient little ponies 
in a half-cirele about the flock until the 
wind was blowing directly from us to 
the flock. I had gradually diminished 
the distance as we circled until at the 
right point we were about a hundred and 
fifty yards from the nearest edge of the 
flock. “All ready, old man?” 

“All ready.” 

“Are the decoys and everything in 
shape so they. won’t bump out ?” 

a CS 

“Well, look out for a disabled horse 
and a spill and try for one of those big 
gray fellows.” 
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The team had not been permitted to 
stop, but their speed had rather been 
increased, and, turning them directly 
toward the flock, | snapped the whip over 
them and urged them on. They had 
“been there” before, knew what was ex- 
pected and, breaking into a run, we fairly 
flew with the wind. The virgin prairie 
was nearly as smooth as a billiard table. 
but a badger hole or a “niggerhead,” 
concealed in the grass and unexpectedly 
encountered, might mean a broken leg for 
one of the ponies; however, that is a 
chance that has to be taken in that kind 
of foolishness. As the team broke into 
a run the gray geese at the edge of the 
flock faced us, took a few running steps 
and climbed heavily into the air. The 
main flock of hesitated a 
couple of seconds after the departure of 
their more suspicious gray cousins, and 
I urged the ponies to their utmost. Then 
the entire surface of the field appeared to 
waken, and with flapping wines moved 
toward us a few vards as the flock to#k 
wing against the wind. That momentary 
indecision enabled us to get within range, 
the birds being not more than forty feet 
from the ground as we approached. What 


Snow 


geese 


a confusion of flapping and = cackling 
there was as the terrified birds climbed 
in a mad panie to increase the distance 
from that dashing and bumping rig, for 
we had struck the cultivated field and 
it was about all I could do to keep my 
seat while the tin decovs danced a lively 
tattoo on the wagon bottom I was 
trving hard to stop the excited ponies 
when George’s gun spit viciously and I 
saw two dead, while a third 
slanted down with set wings. 

“Took out for cripples,” I called as 
the ponies came toa trot. We had passed 
almost over the field the birds had been 
using by the time we stopped and both of 
us observed closely the departing flock. 
Two birds were lying dead on the field, 
the third was lying with head up, but 
watched 


geese fall 


wines outstretched, and as we 
the flock a grav goose left it, circled and 
fell ina whirl a quarter of a mile from us. 
“Four. That’s not bad.’ remarked 
George. “TI that fellow.” 
“Hope vou are satisfied,” IT replied, 
for I must admit I do not care for such 
mad sport, and had we been near where 
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we intended to locate the pits I should 
not have consented to it. 

While George chased after the gras 
goose | picked up the three in the field 
and rearranged our little load which had 
become sadly confused during the run. 

As we approached Mac’s the birds in- 
creased, flocks being continuously in 
sight, particularly on the burned fields. 
Mae was working about the house as we 
came up, and greeted us warmly. 

“Any Mac?” I asked as we 
shook hands. Mae grinned. He is long 
on grinning. “Your load looks as though 
you had seen some.” 

“Anybody out 2” 

“Clark and Williams came out an hour 
ago.” 

“Where are they ?” 

“Gone out to the 
crane,” 

“Where do they 
morrow ?” 

Mae grinned 
You know Clark.” 

Yes, | knew him; an excellent shot and 
a splendid fellow, but with no more 
knowledge of the habits of the birds he 
hunts than I have of the habits of the 
angels, 

When the ponies had rested a little we 
drove slowly toward the slough to se- 
lect a location for our pits, and about 
half a mile to the northeast of the slough 
found just what we sought—a partially 
burned wheat field literally covered with 
feeding flocks, Canadas, Hutchin’s, snow 
and a few speckle-bellies, while 
small flocks were constantly passing low 
to and from the slough. 

“Tlow’s that?” asked George after we 
had observed the birds for some time 
from a distance. “Shall we rout 
them out and dig our pits?” 

“| should rather wait until they leave 
of their own accord. We can get every- 
thing ready to-night, and if this wind 
holds where it is they will be a surprised 
lot of when they drift back to- 
morrow morning.” 

George rather reluctantly agreed. I 
knew he was itching for a run into the 
flock, but I would not listen to it. 

We returned to Mae’s and found he 
had promised to take care of Clark and 
Williams in his shack, which would tax 
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its limit, but we were welcome to a bed 
in the hayloft of his barn. After sup- 
per with our genial host, who would not 
listen to our suggestion that we eat our 
lunch in the barn, we borrowed a lantern 
and with shovels started off to dig our 
pits in the then deserted field. 

The standing grain where the fire had 
not burned assisted us materially, as it 
helped to conceal both the pits and the 
earth we wasted after digging them. The 
pits were located about seventy yards 
apart, facing north and south, so that we 
would not have to shoot into the sun, 
and the decoys placed between the pits 
but slightly southwards, the gray ones 
a little apart from the white and all fac- 
ing in different directions as birds natu- 
rally would in feeding. 

Clark and Williams had returned when 
we reached the shack and asked George 
where: we proposed to shoot the next 
morning. 

“About half a mile north of the 
slough,” George replied. 

“We shouldn’t be too close,” Clark ob- 
served. “We'll go about the same dis- 
tance to the south.” 

Mae looked thoughtful for a moment 
and then winked solemnly at me. I 
know he longed to grin, but it is more 
difficult to conceal a grin than a wink. 

Next morning, after our bunk in the 
hay over night, [| pulled myself together 
and, donning heavy fur-lined canvas 
coats, we started out. The — stars 
were still shining, but an early 
start should be made to a 
pit. We each took a little lunch, a hun- 
dred shells heavily loaded with No. 4s 
and a few that held No. 2s, and T had 
my old 10-bore as well as my Parker 
12. We arrived at the pits just as 
dawn was breaking and found everything 
to our taste. After eating a couple of 
sandwiches we got into the pits. I load- 
ed the 12-gauge with 4s and the 10 
with 2s, and, placing them conveniently 
one on each side of me, rolled up in 
my coat and prepared to patiently await 
the flight. The wind was blowing chill 
across the prairie, fortunately in the 
same direction it had been the evening 
before, so that it was not necessarv to 
change the location of our pits; but in 
the pit, tucked in my heavy coat, I was 
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snug and warm, and must have slept, as 
i wakened under the impression that 
geese were approaching. Yes, that cer- 
tainly was the familiar call. Very cau- 
tiously I put my coat from me and, peer- 
ing through the stalks of grain surround- 
ing my pit, saw a large flock of snow 
geese wheeling over the slough. They 
were reconnoitering and, apparently sat- 
isfied that everything was as it should 
be, bore in over the decoys and turning 
headed into the wind. That was the 
longed-for opportunity and, rising to my 
feet, I selected two directly over me. As 
I did so George’s gun spoke. _I made an 
easy double, holding dead wpon my birds 
as they climbed overhead, and exchang- 
ing the 12-gauge for the 10 sent two 
more charges after the retreating flock, 
holding about two feet under my birds. 
One bird doubled up and came down. 
As I watched it something hit the 
ground beside my pit, throwing loose 
dirt over me. It was one of George’s 
birds. “Five that time,” George called. 
“Pretty good, eh? Mark south!” 

A small flock of gray geese was coming 
in low in the wind’s teeth, hugging the 
surface of the field. They passed direct- 
ly over our decoys and between the pits, 
less than twenty feet high. We did not 
wait for them to turn as the chance was 
good enough. I had not reloaded both 
guns, so was satisfied with emptying both 
barrels of the Parker, leading my birds 
fully four feet in spite of their breasting 
the wind. Both came down and one fell 
to George’s volley, while his second bird 
left the flock and circled low. 

“T’ll get that fellow before he gets 
away,” shouted George. “I didn’t lead 
him enough.” While he was sprinting 
over the field IT erawled out to set up 
the dead birds as decoys and had the 
work completed and was again comfort- 
able in the pit when George returned with 
his bird. 

“He’s only winged,” explained George, 
hetween puffs; “shall T tie him out as a 
decoy 2” 

“Not on vour reputation as a goose- 
hunter. He’ll simply raise Cain trying 
to get away and warn every approaching 
flock. End him and set him out dead.” 

Flocks, large and small, were in sight 
nearly all morning, and there was a live- 
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ly fusillade from the other side of the 
slough where we inferred Clark and 
Williams were posted. We could see 
many of the flocks climb skyward when 
they shot, but, owing to the distance 
they were from us, a good many of them 
came down within range by the time 
they reached our decoys. By ten o’clock 
things had quieted down. There were 
still a few birds going in and out of the 
slough from the east and west fields, but 
none of them came over us. The morn- 
ing’s flight had given us a very fair bag, 
and as we had set out the dead birds 
as retrieved we had quite an attractive 
bunch of decoys. I had about deter- 
mined to abandon the pit for a stretch 
of legs, when I observed two big Cana- 
das swinging in from the slough. They 
evidently had not seen our decoys, or were 
not attracted by them, although I could 
hear them calling. I called in response 
as loudly as I could and after a second 
effort saw them begin to circle. I made 
sure the 10-gauge was loaded with 2s 
and called again, throwing all the per- 
suasion I could into it. They answered 
and swung considerably lower. TI let 
their calls go unanswered for a few min- 
utes, then gave a couple of lower, shorter 
calls. It had the desired effect and they 
came straight in, but still high. They 
passed over George first and he gave them 
both barrels, doubling one up. The re- 
maining bird began to climb and passed 
over me with the wind at long range, but 
I gave him both barrels, leading him 
nearly ten feet. The first barrel checked 
his flight and at the second report he 
slanted down. Before he struck the 
ground I had shed my heavy shooting 
coat, grasped the 12-gauge and was in 
hot pursuit. I do not know just how 
far I chased that flopping bird ; I finally 
got near enough to bowl him over at a 
point about a quarter of a mile from the 
pit; but from the zig-zag way he led me 
and the weariness of my limbs I think I 
ran over a mile. 

When TI returned to the pit with my 
prize George was laying out our lunch. 
“They give a good chase, don’t they?” 
he asked, laughingly. 

“Yes, indeed. I should have killed 
him. You brought yours down beauti- 
fully.” 
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“Well, you did your share in the call- 
ing. What kind of a call do you use, 
Park ?” 

“Oh, an old call I’ve had for a long 
time.” 

“Tt’s the best I ever heard. 
are they for sale? I want one.” 

“Don’t believe they are on the mar- 
ket now, and it takes some practice to 
use them ?” 

“But what is it?” George asked rather 
impatiently. 

I opened my mouth and pointed to- 
ward it. 

“T am not looking for a mammoth 
cave,” George observed. “What I want 

*is a goose-call.” 

“That’s the only one I use.” 

“T don’t believe it; let’s hear you.” 

I gave a demonstration and he was 
satisfied. 

The afternoon’s shoot was a little slow- 
er than the morning’s had been, but the 
flight was fairly good, and at dusk 
George went to fetch the team while I 
picked up the birds and decoys and be- 
gan refilling the pits. The work was 
nearly completed when George returned 
and we both were well satisfied as we 
loaded our bag into the rig. 

We stopped at Mac’s on the way back 
to thank him for his courtesy and en- 
quire what success Clark and Williams 
had met with. “First class,” reported 
Clark, who came out to greet us. “Got 
six fine ones. They were flying awfully 
high and most of them did not come 
over us. Whew! Where did you get all 
that pile?” 

“And yet,” observed George, as we 
drove away, “vou could not convince 
him with a week’s argument that they 
had not located properly and do not 
know all there is to be known about 
goose-shooting.” 

We ate another lunch as we drove in 
under the stars and, lighting our pipes, 
left a trail of tobacco smoke behind us. 
Tt was cold, but our heavy coats pro- 
tected us and there is nothing better 
than a successful day at geese to warm a 
man’s heart. Even now, as I gaze at 
that white goose, mv pulse quickens and 
IT can feel the blood in my cheeks as I 
did when he came whirling down over 
that pit. 


Where 


(To be continued) 
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FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS TO AN 


ANGLER’S PARADISE 


A BRIEF BUT HIGHLY SATISFACTORY SOJOURN AMONG 
THE DIMPLED WATERS OF THE ONTARIO HIGHLANDS 


By “‘SIDONIA” 


HAT with the regular routine of 
night performances and mati- 
nees, the “Sunday shows” de- 
manded by the busy throngs of our 
larger cities, the continual nightly flit- 
ting from town to town, and the delight- 
ful relaxation afforded by rehearsals 
when one is too thoroughly worn out to 
remember half his lines, it cannot be 
said that the present-day Thespian does 
not deserve his little fishing trip when 
rare occasion offers. We went fishing, 
and are glad of it. It is not the first 
expedition of the sort for the writer of 
these lines, and with moderate good for- 
tune it will not be his last by many; 
but it was a pleasant little excursion, 
and its enjoymen‘ 
deserves recalling 
and describing. 
Remembering past 
experiences in Can+ 
ada, there was no 
difficulty in de- 
ciding where we 
should spend our 
vacation last 
spring. There are 
too many attrac- 
tions for sportsmen 
within the broad 
Dominion to ever 
think of any other 
place when circwm- 
stances will permit 
of time being 
passed in the great 
Northland. The 
question of arrange- 
ments was a differ- 
ent matter and took 
up much time and 
thought. Fortu- 
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nately, in this we received the val- 
uable assistance of Noah _ King, 
who is one of the best guides 
in the highlands of Ontario, and, 
in addition to his many virtues, has a 
splendid stopping place on the shore of 
Belmont Lake. Finally we had discussed 
every point, collected all we might need, 
and on the 15th of June last I left Ash- 
land, Pa., which was my last theatrical 
engagement, bid farewell to the glare of 
footlights, and, accompanied by my wife, 
started on my way. 

We reached King’s resort late that 
evening, were welcomed by the entire 
family—which consisted of Mrs. King, 
four sons and two daughters—and were 

shown to our apart- 





for us. The house 
is homelike and 
comfortable, is sit- 
uated within a few 
yards of the lake, 
and from its ve- 
randa a fine view 
of the lake and 
islands can be had. 
A warm lunch was 
awaiting us. This 
was a capital 
sportsmen’s recep- 
tion, and we appre- 
ciated very highly 
the warmth of our 
welcome. Next 
morning, with my 
boat and all neces- 
sary equipment, I 
started out. It was 
a beautiful morn- 
ing, and I paddled 
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up the lake for over three 
miles, my time being 
spent in learning the sur- 
rounding country and the 
lake in general. The lake 
is dotted with islands of 
all sizes, its are 
rocky, and the receding 
hills are clothed with dense 
forests of pine and spruce. 
Presently I reached Birch 
Tsland, one of the largest 
on the lake. Paddling by 
a rocky ledge and a small 
weed bed, which extended 
for about fiftv vards due 
north of the island, I de- 
cided to try one of my fa- 
vorite lures, the “Expert” 
minnow. It had hardly 
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touched the water when my 
merrily. There was a mighty splash 


high in the air, 


discovered I 


and a 
and to 


fish leaped 


inv surprise | 


had hooked a lordly *lunge. [m- 
mediately there was “something 
doing.” T was using a light rod 
and very light tackle—in fact, IT was 


SAFELY BROUGHT TO NET 


MY ’LUNGE 


“TWO GOOD-SIZED 
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not equipped for fish of that caliber; but 
I got him in deep water, and by this 
time he had taken about seventy feet 
of line, fighting every inch, leaping, tug- 
ging back and forth, and ripping the 
line through the water. I took every 
precaution, as being the first fish of the 
didn’t want to lose him; but 
the line was going out pretty 
lively and the little rod was well 
arched. I fought him back inch 
by inch, and finally got him to 
the net. A well-aimed blow with 
a hickory stick between the eves, 
and the “lunge lies panting in 
the bottom of the boat. He 
weighed sixteen and = a_ half 
pounds, but my “Expert” bait 
was broken. 

It did not take me long to re- 
rig, using this time three well- 
known flies, a Quaker City, Rube 
Wood and a brown haekle. | 
made several and = sue- 
ceeded in landing three small 
bass, the largest weighing two 
and a half. pounds. By this 
time a high wind was blowing, 
and the lake became quite rough ; 
too rough for good fly- 
so I decided to start for 
It was near dinner-time, 


season | 


casts 


in fact, 
casting : 
home, 


and I began to feel quite 
hungry. On my way back 
I caught two good-size | 
bass, trolling with a small 


















































silver spinner, the largest one weigh- 


ing three pounds. [ felt quite 
proud of my eatch, — it being 
the first day on the lake. After 
dinner my wife and I spent 


most of the time taking  snap- 
shots of the fish and the beau- 
tiful scenery. We now had_ time 
to look about, and more fully realize 
that we had left the world behind, 
with the roar and rush of the departing 
trains; all connections with 
the outside world of busy 
life were severed, and the 
heart of the greenwood had 
enfolded us in its kindest 
depths. 

We retired quite early, as 
we had everything in readi- 
ness for an early start the 
next morning. Arising at 
6 o'clock, we found the 
sky was a little hazy—an 
ideal morning for our trip 
up the lake. A nice lunch 
had been prepared for us, 
and with all things needed 
for a_two-days’ trip, we 
started out across the lake 
for Crow River, a paddle of 
about four miles, following 
the western coast for some 
distance, admiring — the 
rocky shores and green-clad 
hills. This being my wife’s 
first fishing trip, I was 
anxious to have her try her 
luck; for I knew if she 
happened to hook a big fel- 
low there would be fun: so, 
handing her the rod, she at 
once settled in her seat for 
business, and in a few sec- 
onds had about twenty-five 
vards of silk line trailing 
behind the boat, using a small Skinner 
spoon, with its fierce triple gang of 
heavy blue steel. As we swung around, 
the swiftly revolving spoon just nicely 
cleared a ledge of rock extending far out 
into the water. “I’m fast! Back water! 

Oh, no, | have him! He’s gone!” My 
little wife turns to me, a comical look 
of despair upon her face, breathless from 
her first encounter with a “lunge. The 
hooks had just grazed the monster, and 
he leaped in air to show his anger and 
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disgust. At the next point she had 
another “touch,” but this time it proved 
to be grass. Near Squaw Point, a sub- 
merged Norway pine lifts its whitened 
shaft from the water, like a decaying 
monument. As a matter of fact, it 
marked the spot where many game 
fish had fallen victims to the anglers’ 
lure. I cautioned my wife, “Be ready, 
the king of game fish is at home near 
that log.” Sure enough, the line tight- 





“A LORDLY ‘LUNGE”’ 


ened, and the immediate activity dis- 
played at the other end quickly discred- 
ited any suggestion that the hooks had 
fastened in the stump. “Play him easy! 
Give him line! Now in with your 
slack.” And so went the battle. What 
a monster! Out.again he went.  Pres- 
ently there is a tug and a steady pull 
which threatens to drag the angler from 
her seat. Again he came up, this time 
tamer. I grabbed the landing net— 
there was a flop and a swish of water into 
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the boat, and a five-pounder was brought 
aboard. It was a small-mouth black 
bass. “Oh, you beauty!” exclaimed my 
little wife, bending over the expiring 
fish, with a smile all over her face, and 
then, contentedly, said: “Now you try 
your luck for awhile.” Pulling the boat 
up to the old stump, I made it fast and 
started casting with an artificial min- 
now, and in about half an hour had 
landed four more fine bass. It was now 
dinner-time, and we decided to have our 
lunch before entering the river. I pulled 
the boat ashore, and we greatly enjoyed 
our first afternoon’s lunch in the pine 
woods. After luncheon we started out 
onee more for the river, and on our way 
made the acquaintance of a Mr. Cash- 
more, who, with a gentleman from To- 
ronto, was on his way to the Twin 
Islands, about two miles distant further 
north. He has a fine boarding house on 
the lake, near the mouth of Crow River, 
to which he proffered us hospitable wel- 
come and insisted upon our taking sup- 
per with him. We thanked him for his 
kindness, and promised we would return 
to his place for supper, and perhaps stop 
over night. By the time we reached the 
mouth of the river my wife was some- 
what tired from sitting in a cramped 
position so long; so she insisted I should 
leave her at Cashmore’s and continue up 
the river alone, which I did. On enter- 
ing the river, I found it a narrow, reed- 
girded stream, born of the wilderness 
and solitude, but a paradise for the 
angler. I was soon hard at work, whip- 
ping the fly and casting, using several 
varieties of artificial bait, and in less 
than two hours had landed eighteen bass, 
one tipping the scales at six pounds two 
ounces. It was the finest specimen I 
have ever seen. These fish gave us a 
total catch of twenty-three for the day. 
I now started for Cashmore’s—a short 
row—and my wife was waiting for me 
at the boat landing, and informed me 
supper was ready. After supper, Cash- 
more and myself strolled down to the 
landing to view the fine string of bass. 
Returning to the house, he pointed to a 
mounted bass on the wall, and a fine 
specimen it had been, weighing six 





pounds, three and a _ half ounces. 

We had a fine night’s rest at Mr. Cash- 
more’s, an early breakfast, and were off 
again. In the meantime our newly- 
made friend, who knew every inch and 
corner of the lake, had given us valuable 
information regarding the likely haunts 
of the finny tribes. We turned our boat 
toward the north and put in about half 
an hour’s good, solid paddling before we 
reached the Twin Islands, where the 
angler can realize his fondest dreams, as 
the fish bite with very little coaxing. In 
half an hour I had landed five fine bass, 
but my wife began to feel a little uneasy, 
as a nasty-looking storm was approach- 
ing. The wind was from the south, and 
the black clouds were backing up against 
the wind. I knew what they meant, and 
we started for the west shore, and had 
just reached it and got into our storm- 
coats when the storm struck. The wind 
and thunder were terrible. We sat for 
over an hour under the boughs of an old 
wind-fall, and as soon as the wind sub- 
sided we started for home—a paddle of 
over six miles down the lake—arriving 
in time for dinner. The remainder of 
the day was spent with the camera and 
lounging around the place. 

And so our five weeks at the lake were 
passed, strolling through the woods, 
boating, bathing and fishing. Of course, 
we had off-days at fishing, the same as 
encountered in all other lakes; but, as 
a general rule, our luck was about the 
same as already described. Though | 
have often said that the angler who can- 
not capture big fish with a surface lure 
is an incompetent fisherman and _ loses 
some of the liveliest experiences in the 
whole range of sport, later in the season, 
after the bass had left the rocks and 
gone to the weedbeds, I made some good 
catches with live minnows and small 
green frogs. However, I found the arti- 
ficial bait the most deadly in these 
waters. On July 22 we packed up and 
bade farewell to Belmont Lake, leaving 
it to the loons, the *lunge, the bass and 
the scolding jays. This was the one sad 
day of our five weeks’ trip. We said 
good-bye, and turned our faces toward 
old Broadway. 
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PART I 


after sunrise, with the woods still 

perfumed with evaporation of early- 
morning dew. The leaves, the great gray 
boles of the beeches, and our tent walls 
were flecked with wavering blotches of 
pale sunlight which sifted horizontally 
through the trees. A beam of it shone 
straight into the tent, warming the 
Judge as he lay breathing deeply on the 
balsam browse, and permeating Con, the 
setter, and myself with its peculiar com- 
fort. 

Besides which we were being amused, 
and the performer wasn’t charging any- 
thing for the show. The Deacon was 
cooking breakfast—had been for some 
time—cooking it over a vile and resin- 
ous smudge of pine knots. He seemed 
nervous and sore troubled in spirit, and 
his incessant activities reminded one 
vaguely of a cinematograph perform- 
ance; a riotous jig over to the pine tree 
to scrabble a few more twigs for the fire ; 
a race back again to rescue the overturn- 
ing coffee-pot ; a war dance over burned 
fingers; another determined charge into 
the smoke to rescue the bacon from a 
fiery doom; a masterly retreat, with the 
red-hot pan sputtering like pistol shots, 
and floods of tears coursing down his 
smoke-grimed cheeks, with stormy up- 
heavals of suppressed language that 
boded ill for the success of the meal. 


T’ was a splendid lazy morning, just 
e D> a 





But these things troubled me not. | 
had no idea of insulting my good stomach 
with his awful decoctions, but had other 
purposes in mind. Over in the tall oaks 
near the spring lived a wood pigeon, 
whose doleful hootings had been an of- 
fense passing endurance these three days 
back, and now a kind Providence had 
moved this embodiment of gloom and 
stupidity to flap over and alight in the 
dead pine tree near our tent. 

“How thoughtful of him!” I mur- 
mured, reaching for the shotgun. 

“Eh?” queried the Deacon, blinking at 
me through the smoke. 

“Mind the coffee-pot!” I exclaimed, 
bringing him instantly back to the sor- 
rows of this vale of tears again. Then 
1 shifted my cheroot out from under my 
right eye and drew a bead on the good 
breakfast, craning its neck in the inane 
way that all pigeons have, up in the tree. 

Bang ! 

“Great Scott!” yelled the Deacon, 
amid the clash of upset pans and the hiss 
of spilt liquids ; “what’d ye do that for?” 
he shouted angrily. 

“Do what?” 

“What? Why, fire that devilish gun 
off in my ears and make me upset the 
whole damn breakfast into the fire!” 

Now, wasn’t that awful! A superin- 
tendent of. a Sunday school carrying on 
like that! And right in Nature’s tem- 
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ple, too, as the Deacon had fervently re- 
marked only yesterday. 

“Deacon!” | exclaimed, more in sor- 
row than in anger. But he was speech- 
less with wrath, and, ignoring the worlds 
of reproach in my tone, put out numer- 
ous smoldering holes in his clothing, re- 
organized his fire, and gathered the ruins 
of the breakfast out of the ashes. 

Con brought me the pigeon, carrying 
it gently by one wing. Abiding peace 
again brooded over the Judge’s snores as 
I rolled the weed luxuriously under my 
tongue and continued to observe events. 
Now and then the mufiled reverberation 
of a shot would roll up through the for- 
est, telling that the kids—the Judge’s 
boys and mine—were doing great hunt- 
ing among the grouse and woodcock. 
They had got off at dawn, in company 
with those bent on fishing; for this camp, 
pitched not fifty miles from New York 
City, has in its vicinage fish and fowl of 
both fresh and salt water. It was built 
around and for our five fresh-faced, 
brown-tanned youngsters, who were its 
life and soul—their sparkling eyes and 
tousled scalp-locks a joyful sight to look 
upon. Besides these, there was the 
Judge, my lifelong friend and chum, 
who lay snoring thunderously beside me 
on the browse in broad daylight, as be- 
fitted the gray hairs of sixty-five years’ 
battle on this troublous earth; there was 
Con, mine ancient companion, a setter of 
noble lineage, that had hunted with me 
these ten years; and then, there was the 
worm, this upstart, the Deacon, who had 
talked long and loud of Wooderaft and 
love for the Wild Life, and who even now 
was filled with the delusion that he could 
cook enough and of quality suitable for 
the needs of five boys and eight dogs, not 
to mention the Judge and myself. 

“Taziest man on earth!” burst out that 
gentleman, who had gotten his breath 
again. “I can’t do everything”—but his 
tirade was cut short by shrill whoops and 
barks as the forest gave up a noisy rout 
of bovs and dogs. The Hunters had met 
the Fishermen somewhere down in the 
woods, and they were moving in a body 
on Breakfast with the yoracious appe- 
tites of young sharks. They piled the 
morning’s haul beside the provision tent 
—this one a fine string of snapping 


mackerel, that a half-dozen fat wood- 
cock; here a full creel of black bass, 
there a brace of ruffed grouse—and re- 
joined us, ready to eat at a moment’s 
notice. 

And the Deacon had spread his mess 
on the ground in front of the big tent 
and announced “breakfast.” 

“Now, don’t you do it, Colonel ; don’t 
you dare do it!” 

“Do what?” I growled. I had 
clutched him by as many yards of his 
vest as could be comprised in a hand- 
grasp. 

“Don’t you dare strike me with that 
war-bag! I won’t stand a blow. Tl 
have the law on ye!” 

“T am the Law—and the Prophets 
also, Deak. It’s souse into the creek for 
yours! Listen! Didn’t you cook that 
scorched mess over all the turpentine, 
creosote and brimstone you could find, 


dl 


when the woods are full of birch and 
maple ?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Silence in the ranks! Didn’t you 
defile those fish with a sea of lard in 


vour frying-pan, when there were oceans 
of prime bacon-fat right to your hand— 
if you hadn’t gone and let the good ba- 
con cook to chips under your very eyes ?” 

“Yes, but that’s the way mother— 

I smote upon him with the war-bag. 
“Answer me! Didn’t you boil a peck of 
nice potatoes to a mucilage, as if you 
expected to starch collars with them, in- 
stead of fishing them out the instant 
they were done and keeping them piping 
hot till wanted?” Again the war-bag. 
“Did you salt any of your abominable 
mess——” 

“Salt it! Didn't you see me salt it 
just now——” 

‘Bah! T mean cook the salt in—fla- 
vor it, imbecile—not strew the surface of 
everything with crystallized salt till 
one’s palate revolts at the brine!” 

“But that’? the way you——” 

“Shut up! Didn’t you finally spread 
vour atrocity on the ground and invite us 
to squat like cannibals, with our giz- 
zards crammed into our chins and the 
plate a yard from our mouths? Rep- 
tile! And that’s not all, either. You 
have designs on yon pile of fresh game. 
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Your evil mind proposes to fry those 
bass, fry the woodcock, and Fry those 
grouse! You, a cook! Souse into the 
creek for yours!” 

Jt was a mighty struggle and the un- 
derbrush was torn and trampled for 
yards around; but the Deacon soon hit 
the creek with a satisfying splash, while 
“pop got his job,” as one of tne young 
hopefuls expressed it. 

I knitted my brows. Here was all this 
population to be fed in less than no 
time. The Judge was up out of his 
browse and looking around as if he 
wanted someone to nurse him with a 
spoon—and my own appetite was begin- 
ning to take notice, too. Give me ten 
minutes head start and | could feed the 
crowd, right hot off the bat, and keep 
ahead of them throughout the meal. 
“Action front! by the shades of Jeb 
Stuart! Only get them all busy, and 
there’s oodles of time!” 

“Charles, you and George clean and 
scale those snappers. Jim, you take that 
pail of huckleberries down to the spring 
and rinse ’em off till they are ice cold. 
Schuyler, you and John let down that 
black birch over in the ravine, and bring 
me everything off it over half an inch 
thick. Judge’—oh, here was grand 
strategy, finessing on the Judge’s biologi- 
cal proclivities—“‘I noticed three young 
Cyanoea enplocamia in the sea-weed the 
seiners left last night down by the beach. 
You ought to get them in alcohol if 
But he was half way to the shore before I 
could shout out another word. 

Two pots went on the fire, double 
quick, with a good pinch of salt in each, 
and while they got up steam I pared and 
cut into little cubes six ’taters and 
dumped them into one pot. They will 
cook in just sixteen minutes, cut that 
way. Six grabs of oatmeal, one to each 
nose, went into the other pot, which held 
two quarts of water. Lids on both pots, 
and, ho! for the side of bacon, off which 
I cut seven slices not over one-eighth-ineh 
thick and had them frying by the time 
Jim got back with the huckleberries. 
Bacon cooks in about four minutes and 
leaves plenty of good frying fat in the 
pan. Fish have no fat of their own for 
frving purposes, and a little morsel of 
bacon on the side helps any fish won- 
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derfully in the eating of him—whence 
the conclusion that the omniscient Cre- 
ator had fish in‘ mind when he designed 
the pig. Man has put in his oar and in- 
vented lard, but any doctor will tell you 
that Nature’s own product, bacon or ham 
fat, makes the only really digestible fry. 
And remember that a good sauce, like 
Lea & Perrin’s, for instance, imparts to 
fried fish a flavor too rich and appetizing 
lor description. 

Frying bacon requires principally that 
the chef shall be absolutely on the job 
every minute. ‘The little slices will fool 
you if you give them a mite of a chance. 
They are done the moment the white 
leaves them and a tinge of brown ap- 
pears. If you leave them an instant 
longer you will have a mess of dry chips. 
Fishing out the bacon and setting it be- 
side the fire in a covered tin, L rolled 
the fish in corn meal and transferred 
them to the frying-pan while Jim was 
put to work stirring the oatmeal un- 
ceasingly. It wants to be rather thin in 
camp, where there is no milk, and is no4 
digestible unless cooked twenty minutes. 
Forty minutes is just twice as good— 
“two-minute” oatmeal to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If no one is at hand 
to stir, it may be kept from burning by 
setting the pot in a larger container full 
of boiling water with a few pebbles in 
the bottom, thus making a double boiler. 

“Charlie, you dish out the huckleber- 
ries, set the sugar out and eall all hands 
to mess. Ten minutes is up. The oat- 
meal will be ready when you all get 
through with the berries. George, get 
me a pot lid to put over the frying-pan ; 
the fish cook quicker and more thor- 
oughly that way.” I turned them over, 
listening to the clatter of tongues and 
spoons at mess with a born cook’s de- 
light. My fish showed a gorgeous, mealvy, 
golden brown all along one flank, while 
the other was fast approaching the same 
condition. It was a race between them 
and the potatoes, cut up small for speed’s 
sake. “Now then, Jim; twenty minutes 
up! Serve your oatmeal all around and 
get in the game yourself. Don’t mind 
me—I’ll be there soon. Just fill that, 
coffee-pot—one cup of water for each 
person and two more for boiling down, 
and put in a small handful of coffee for 
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each nose you count. Not too much. 
Just enough to heap up in the palm of 
your hand.” 

Busy times, these. 1 drained off the 
potato pot, pinched cracker crumbs all 
over them, and shook them over screech- 
ing hot coals like popping corn. First 
batch of fish done; time, seventeen min- 
utes. Put ’em in a covered container 
alongside the fire. There goes the coffee 
boiling over like fun. I rescue the per- 
ishing to the tune of a nigger breakdown 
and set it to simmer where the birch 
sticks aren’t so violent. “Whoop-ee! 
Fish and ’taters ready—oh! One slice 
of bacon and a sprig of mint to each 
fish, boys. Look at those ’taters— 
browned to a tee! Someone cut the 
bread, please. I’m ready to eat.” 

It is enough. For an emergency 
breakfast it was none too simple. The 
main point about a wood’s meal is te 
serve from fire to table, so it has no 
chance to cool. By the time we had got- 
ten a few mouthfuls of fish and potato 
aboard, and had begun to look around 
for something to drink, the coffee was 
ready. If simmered longer than fifteen 
minutes, it gets bitter and you lose en- 
thusiasm. A red-hot cooking fire will 
give it the first boil-over in about five 
minutes. Then it should simmer ten. 
but never boil hard again. 

The Deacon had changed his clothes, 
and now rejoined the circle. He had lost 
most of his proud looks, so I decided to 
forgive him and let the poor devil have 
a bite to eat. In fact, after he had par- 
taken of my corn-mealy fish, not two 
hours out of the water, crisp and de- 
licious, he did humble himself yet more, 
and beseeched me that he might become 
my disciple. And I did so covenant with 
him, though I warned him that the way 
was long and my temper short. 

* * * &* 

“Disciple, there are just two things 
for us to do this morning,” said I to 
the Deacon, as the Judge and the boys 
disarneared into the woods for the morn- 
ing’s sport, “you go and get your pipe 
and I’ll dig a weed out of the box. We’re 
going to make a table for this tribe, and 
then I’ll show you how to prepare a 
pigeon for my seven-bell snack.” 

We met a little later on a convenient log 


in the open square in front of the tents. 

“The boys have started cooking and 
eating in this square,” | began. “We 
want to head that oil P. D. Q., my Chris- 
tian friend, or we shall have to move 
the camp in a week to make room for 
the ants and bugs. The only thing that 
will change it now is a table. Yes—I 
know that a table is not allowed in the 
Simple Life, and must be dispensed witn 
in a traveling camp, but if you will tell 
me why in blazes this outfit is content to 
eat three meals a day squatting on the 
ground like Patagonian cannibals e 

“Oh, shucks, what’s the use. Colonel, 
you are getting old and too fat to pack 
your stomach between your knees and 
your chin. Why, the Romans used to 
lie full length at their banquets i 

“Yes, and they never heard of a fork, 
either. Now, we’re going to stay here 
two weeks, and you and I are going to 
build a table or I reached for a 
war-bag. 

“Yes, yes ; that’s all right, Colonel. I'll 
send out into the clearings for a saw mill 
right away. Also a keg of nails for i 

I missed him; but no matter. 

“Just two things are all you need to 
know about a table, Disciple. Listen! 
The top of the table is exactly the height 
of the hammers of your shotgun, and the 
top of the bench must be just below your 
knee-cap. Every tyro gets the table too 
high. Result: your elbows are too low 
for business and the food too high. These 
two measurements go together, mind 
you. The table manufacturers of the 
world have standardized them through 
long experience. Now, get your axe and 
we will attend to the details.” 

I certainly sweated that disciple to my 
heart’s content that morning. Poor 
beast, he must have been cold from the 
shock of his bath. First, he let down 
and trimmed two straight spruces six 
inches at the butt. These he cut to 
twelve feet long and halved them to four 
six-foot pieces, while I put on five large 
beets to boil, as it was 10:30 and the 
gang would be back to feed at 12. It 
takes an hour and a half to do beets, and 
you don’t want to spear them until time 
is up or all their juice will get away. 
Do not salt vour water or they will boil 
hard as bricks. 
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“I suppose you want some forked 
stakes next, eh?” piped the Deacon, fin- 
ishing his spruce sticks. 

“What in thunder for?” 

“Why all the books say to use them for 
all kinds of camp furniture 

If it hadn’t been a good beet that I 
held in my hand, I believe I would have 
taken a crack at him. “Did you ever 
find a forked sapling with a straight 
trunk or one anywhere near straight? 
Did you ever drive one that wouldn’t 
split before it was down a foot? Did 
you ever ‘i 

“Well, how are you going to put up 
your doggoned table, then ?” 

“Back to your job, Disciple! Now, 
then ; let’s see your layout. Holy smoke! 
Does the man want to build a fan? 
Didn’t I tell you to lay them big end 
onnosite little end, six-inch logs on the 











1. UNDERSIDE OF TOP OF CAMP TABLES 
2. FINISHED TABLE 


outsides? That’s it; that’s the bloomin’ 
‘ow of it; now notch each pair of logs 
about a foot from the end, cut the 
notches about two inches deep > 

“Oh, I see—you’re going to drive four 
stakes in the ground for legs, fit them 
into these notches, and spike the logs 
together two and two!” 

“You see-—nothing, Disciple. Think 
I pack railroad spikes into the jungle 
with me? Tush, fellow! I say unto 
thee, tush !” 

“Qh, well; anything to please the 
Irish. There are your notches, Colonel. 
Make nice little square holes in the crack 
between each pair of logs, don’t they? 
That’s the way you want it, isn’t it?” 

“Very good, sir. Now, let down those 
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four oak saplings | have blazed ; trim and 
cut off at this mark, while I pluck my 
pigeon. 

A pigeon wants to be dressed and par- 
boiled about twenty minutes before broil- 
ing, as the bird flies more than is good 
for him. So 1 reorganized the fire and 
got on another tin to boil. Also dug a 
hole in the ashes and put in eight me- 
dium-sized potatoes, which were immedi- 
ately covered an inch deep with ashes. 
Then I worked the fire over their way, 
and had hardly finished when the Deacon 
came back with his stakes. 

“We'll locate this table over there 
under the trees behind the tents, Dea- 
con,” said I, “and move the fire this 
afternoon. When out alone, or with a 
few, I do not want any better cooking 
range than the ruins and left-over back- 
logs of the night fire. But, here, the 
cooking fire must be a separate institu- 
tion.” 

“7 know. We’ll make a range of two 
logs the way I saw it in a book. It’s a 
bully scheme.” 

“Deak, it is. Did you ever try to cook 
on one?” I inquired. 

“No, but I know just how you do it. 
You stake the logs side by side on the 
ground, and build a fire in the space be- 
tween. That’s all there is to it.” 

“You bet. That’s all there is. No 
draught whatever. I'll give you five dol- 
lars for every pound of live coals you 
succeed in accumulating in it. When 
we build one, we'll just put two short 
logs under the long ones at each end 
before we stake them in place. That’s 
all the difference between a range that 
will fire like a steam boiler and one that 
goes out like a smothered candle.” 
Squelched? That’s the proper frame of 
mind to have one’s disciple in. 

“Now drive your table stakes in pairs 
about two feet apart, slanting towards 
each other and each pair in line with 
the notches between your logs, and I'll 
be around with the shotgun to give you 
the heights in a jiffy.” I got my pigeon 
simmering in the pot, and came out with 
the shotgun to give him the height of 
its hammers. 

“All right. That’s that for the stakes. 
Now, here are sixteen twenty-penny wire 
nails aa 
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“Je—tusalem! Do you expect to 
spike those logs with carpet tacks?” 

“Peace. Cut four two-inch sound 
sticks from your spruce boughs, as long 
as the width across your four logs. Dress 
them flat where they cross the logs. Now 
nail them across the under side, one 
on each side of the notch hole for the 
stake heads. There. Now, we’ll get her 
up on the stakes, and you get under 
neath and spring each stake head into its 
hole. Good. Now a tap of the axe at 
each hole to settle her home. Rather 
wiggly, isn’t she? Cut some two-inch 
saplings for side and end diagonal brac- 
ing, and nail them to the legs.” 

I cut me a sassafras fork with a four- 
foot handle while he attended to these 
details. No better game broiler made. 
It won’t burn off easily, in the disgust- 
ing way that most camp broilers do, and 
the spice of your sassafras cooks into 
your bird. 

“You’d have made a better job of it 
with spikes, just the same, Colonel,” 
began the Deacon as I came back to 
inspect. 

“Would 1? Well, I haven’t been twen- 
ty years a civil engineer not to know 
that one wire nail in shear is worth two 
spikes in tension.” That gave him 
something to smoke over. But I had 
hardly gotten a strip of bacon between 
the legs of my pigeon, and the bird nicely 
broiling, before he was at me again: 

“Yes, but the top of your table is ali 
hills and valleys. ‘There isn’t a level 
spot on it, anywhere, that will hold as 
much as a tea cup.” 

I chased him into the ravine with the 
broiling fork. It don’t do to let dis- 
ciples get argumentative. But he was 
soon back again, humbly waiting for or- 
ders and sniffing hungrily at my bird. 

“Son, you get your axe and make two 
log benches, each as long and half the 
width of the table, and set ’em up on 
stout stakes, as I just taught you. The 
stakes want to go two feet in the ground 
and the top of the bench just below your 
knee-cap. But, before you go, toast a 
couple of pieces of bread, and get my 
flask and we’ll discuss this bird. Nothing 
like a seven-bell snack. Besides, the ani- 
mals will be here in an hour, and we’ve 
got to feed ’em, or they'll eat us alive. 


They’ve gone ten miles down the river 
in the cat-boat and to-night I’ll show you 
how to do a sea-food dinner if they have 
their usual luck.” 

“Now, Colonel,” said the Deacon, sa- 
luting, as we got up and strolled around 
the table, “what's your scheme for level- 
ing that table top?” 

“Get half a dozen hatfuls of clean 
river-beach gravel—” 

“Gravel!” Gosh-all-fish-hooks, but 
that was an unruly and a turbulent dis- 
ciple! However, he brought it and I 
made him level off the table top with it, 
under violent protest and many declara- 
tions never to eat off any such pebble- 
pile; but I was busy plucking the grouse, 
and have no idea what drivel he may 
have evaporated. 

“Now, young man,” I continued, 
watching his progress out of the tail of 
my eye, “up the brook a piece, on the 
north bank in the flat of the big bend, I 
noticed a nice yellow birch. Take your 
knife and hatchet and get off three turns 
of bark, each about two feet long, where 
there are no branches, and bring them to 
me. Mind you, cut clear down to the 
sap-wood.” 

Grouse must be drawn, washed and 
parboiled twenty minutes in salted wa- 
ter; but the water must not more than 
simmer. This creature gets up into the 
air like an explosion, and can put a tree 
between you and him with the celerity 
of a rifle bullet, besides dropping a foot 
at the flash of your gun, so that the 
charge simply fans the top of his head. 
These bad habits have made him un- 
commonly tough chewing—whence the 
little operations aforesaid. After this, 
fish them out and broil in their own fat 
on a black birch stick, allowing four birds 
to five men. The water left in the ket- 
tle after you are done is good soup stock, 
and only needs a few potatoes, some 
macaroni, and a sliced up onion to make 
an excellent soup. All of which was well 
under way and a handful of eight-ounce 
tacks gotten out of my war-bag when 
the Deacon returned with his bark. 

“Now, Disciple, tack that bark across 
from outside log to outside log of the 
table, with the inside of the bark up, so 
that it will lav flat on your filling of 
pebbles. Scrub it with a little Sapolio 
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and tell me if you see anything to kick 
at about it as a table. The benches can 
wait till afternoon. I want you here to 
help get dinner, as we serve it in half an 
hour.” 

I always carry a five-pound bag of old 
Virginia pancake flour along when going 
out with a party, for the bread soon runs 
out. This I fished out of the provision 
tent, together with a few carefully kept 
pieces of bacon rind. By adding sufficient 
water to this flour to make a rather thin 
batter, I was ready with the Deacon’s job 
before he got back. 

“Flapjacks!” he yelled, catching sight 
of the batter. 

“Flapjacks indeed!” I snorted. “Dis- 
ciple, this batter has possibilities—I say 
possibilities, mind you, beyond the wild- 
est dreams of any jack than ever was 
flapped. You take this bacon rind and 
this frying-pan, while I ’tend to these 
birds, and make you a bed of the best live 
coals you can get from the fire. Good. 
Now, heat your pan and give it a wipe 
with the rind. Now, a panful of thin 
batter. Lord! Don’t get it so thick !— 
not over a quarter of an inch. Quick, 
now; off with your pan, scoop her loose 
with the knife and flop her over. There! 





Isn’t she lovely! Put her in this tin and 
cover her up. Now another wipe of the 
rind and more batter. By heavens! if 
you scorch one you'll eat it!” 

They are hard to beat. The usual way 
is to put half-and-half milk and water in 
the batter; but in the woods, where cows 
flourish not, water will answer every pur- 
pose. Five or six big fluffy ones the size 
of a small frying-pan, eaten with butter 
and syrup or sugar, tighten up one’s belt 
surprisingly, as a substitute for bread. 

“Here comes the tribe! Great Scott! 
Did you catch the whole bay! Look at 
the bag of soft clams! And that mess of 
crabs! Of course your boys stole that 
corn, Judge. Sea-food dinner to-night, 
boys, by hookey! and on a real table, too. 
Come Deacon, soup all around. George, 
fish out the ’taters from that hole in the 
ashes. Done like mother’s oven used to 
do ’em, by jingo!—not a burned one in 
the lot, and skins wrinkled according to 
Hoyle! Slice up those beets, Jim, and 
give the dish a pat of butter and three 
dabs of pepper—can’t get away from this 
bird proposition just yet, but they’re 
nearly brown enough. Charlie, get a fresh 
pail of spring water, and—Gentlemen: 
Dinnah am announced !” 


(To be continued.) 


TWO VILLAINS 


By L. C. DAVISON 


UT in the fields, at break of day, 

Two figures go stealing along; 

One of them garbed in dirty gray, 

The other in white and brown; ‘ 
One follows alert on the other’s track, 

O’er ditch and through field and bog; 
One is a man with a gun on his back, 

The other, a setter dog. 


A covey gets up and away with a rush; 
But, with dog and unerring gun, 

He hunts them from out the shelt’ring brush, 
And punctures them one by one. 

‘A fine day’s sport, old dog, don’t you think?” 
Said the man from his seat on a log. 

They smile and exchange a ‘‘knowingsome”’ 

wink— 

The man and the setter dog. 


The old bird calls with all her might 
For her missing brood of brown, 
But she only can gather two that night, 
Of the twenty she owned at dawn. 
For, safe in the hunting coats cavernous depths, 
Through the slowly dissolving fog, 
Homeward they’re carried, with eager steps, 
By the man and the setter dog. 


She may call and call, on her brood intent, 
But no more will they scurry and run, 

For they’ve fallen a prey to a dog’s keen scent, 
And the crack of a 12-bore gun; 

And the hearts of the twain with no sorrows 

are wrung, 

As contentedly home they jog, 

For they’re two of the greatest villains unhung - 
The man and the setter dog. 
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OUR OPENING DAY ON CHICKENS 


HOW TWO SPORTSMEN REBELLED AGAINST THE HANDICAP OF A TOO-SUCCESSFUL 
CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE AND HIS NEEDLESSLY WIDE-RANGING DOG 


BY N. H. CROWELL 


HEN a man has waited nearly a 

year, and has a bran new fifty- 

dollar bird dog to work with, he 
can be excused a little natural excitabil- 
ity as September 1st crawls around. When 
he (and his boon partner) has marked 
down a half-dozen delectable coveys of 
birds, and has a plan of campaign care- 
fully mapped out for the opening day, it 
need not be wondered at that the two 
go around wearing the smile that refuses 
to budge. 

Peck and the scribe, by a generous 
system of quizzes and a more generous 
use of the buckboard and “Old Whitey,” 
had succeeded in accurately establishing 
the locations of several fat bunches of 
chickens. Four of them were over in the 
big stubble back of Lutzenkamp’s. The 
others were—well, we knew where they 
were all right. We had the wires laid 
for a great day, and flattered ourselves 
that, if nobody tripped on the wires, we 
were in for pulling off a mighty good 
thing. Getting up at 4 a.M. is not as 
ludicrous as it might be—unless it is for 
the avowed intention of making a hike 
for chicken stubble. In this case it was, 
and we were pounding sod at exactly 
4:22 by the chronometer in  Peck’s 
pocket. Old Whitey, roused from her 
slumbers by the midnight marauders, 
ate up space like a scared rabbit. No 
doubt she was recalling her similar ex- 
perience on a dozen former opening days, 
and the thought fired every drop of blood 
in her veins. 

Lutzenkamp and his hired man were 
just rolling out with the idea of jerking 
the milk from about eighteen cows that 
were loafing around the barn, chewing 
cuds. They eyed us with surprise, 


yawned us a sleepy greeting, and went 
on with their work. 


We put up Old 








Whitey, grabbed our guns and started 
across the cow-lot toward the battle 
field. Roderick II., the dog, capered 
along beside us, running ahead with nose 
high in air and wheeling sharply to 
come back and whisk past in an ecstacy 
of dog enjoyment. 

By a wide detour we got around to the 
lower side of the big field, and were in a 
position to avoid the danger of our shad- 
ows flushing birds before we were within 
gun-shot. The sun edged up and squint- 
ed at us over the eastern rim just as we 
reached the extreme corner, and we 
tightened our belts a notch as we slipped 
through the pole gate. The air was 
fresh and cool, and our blood seemed to 
go at racing speed as the anticipation of 
the sport came over us. The dog was 
acting well—which was what we ex- 
pected him to do—and already we had 
visions of juicy birds crumpling in mid- 
air in front of a staunch dog. 

“Hello! Here comes a bunch!” ejacu- 
lated Peck, as he squatted instinctively, 
and then slowly stood erect again. 

Bang! Bang! came down on the morn- 
ing breeze from the distance. 

“What’s that? Some fool bombarding 
the birds from the other side?” growled 
Peck. 

A long swell through the middle of the 
field prevented our seeing what was going 
on, but we were filled with dire appre- 
hensions. We had advanced about 
seventy yards, wondering who could be 
out at that early hour—when Roderick 
froze stiff not twenty yards to our left. 
We had to look twice before we realized 
what he was doing. 

“Bully boy!” said Peck. “Great dog!” 

We came up, ready. An old cock got 
up a gun-shot distant, and we watched 
him soar rapidly away over the ridge. 
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“Wonder if that pup points birds at 
half a mi sa 

Whirr-r-r-r! Whirr-rr! Fifteen or 
twenty big birds got up with a rush all 
around us and stampeded for the safety 
beyond the swell. By swift work we got 
in one barrel each, and Peck had the 
satisfaction of dropping one. I made a 
clean miss, but it was early, and I ex- 
cused myself on several counts. Eagerly 
following the dog, the unmistakable 
whir of wings caused us to glance up, 
and there was another group of fright- 
ened birds coming helter-skelter over to 
our side of the ridge. 

“Some son-of-a-seacook is bull-footing 
it in on the wrong side of this field, or 
I’m a liar,” said Peck. 

“Suppose we go up onto the ridge and 
see,” I suggested. 

“We're off!” said Peck, and away we 
went. On the way Roderick struck his 
second covey. He stood like the Rock 
of Gibraltar, while we walked up behind 
and made it two apiece out of the flock 
that went up. 

Bang! Bang! came a brace of reports, 
followed by the excited barking of a dog. 

“Darn it all!” said Peck. 

A few hurried strides took us to the 
top of the raise, and we saw a man and 
a yellow dog running—actually running 
—in our direction. Their shadows 
stretched half way across the field, and 
our hearts were in our mouths as we 
saw visions of spoiled sport. 

“Hey, there! What’re you doing— 
footracing?” yelled Peck, as soon as he 
could get his wind. 

The stranger stopped and shifted his 
pants’ band about his ample form. He 
looked decidedly British as we inspected 
him. 

“Hunting,” he said. 

“Are you finding anything?” was 
Peck’s come-back. 

“Sure! I have seared up three flocks 
of chickens already !” 

“Get any?” 

“N-no, I missed ’em!” 

His dog, meanwhile, had been raising 
particular Cain all over that part of the 
field. He would hike down one way like 
a Kansas cyclone till he neared the 
fence, when he would yip a couple of 
times and hike back, like he’d been tied 





to a ton of tin cans. He would then 
turn a somersault and start for the fence 
again. Once in a while he would sight 
a squirrel, and then he was the incarna- 
tion of fury. If the squirrel beat him to 
a hole, the pup would try to follow him 
right in, failing which he would paw up 
dirt in clouds till ordered off. He was a 
75-cent meat-destroyer, nothing more or 
less. 

“What’ll you take for that dog’s 
hide?” asked Peck. 

“What?” returned the owner. 

“What is his hide worth? The dog 
isn’t worth anything, but I’d like to know 
what you value that skin at.” 

The fellow looked at his dog and then 
at ours. 

“You give me ten dollars and I'll 
trade!” said he. 

Peck looked like a man with cholera 
morbus, and actually groaned. 

We came up closer, and the yellow 
brute sneaked up behind Peck and tried 
to bite his heel. 

“Do you feel like continuing to hunt 
in this field?” asked Peck, with a slight 
touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

Peck stands over six feet and weighs 
about 199 pounds—he also has a wicked 
white eye. 

“Yes, I think so—why?” said the 
stranger. 

“Will you kindly allow us to tie up 
that dog?” continued Peck. 

“Tie up my dog? Well, I guess not! 
That dog is the best bird dog ever 
brought re 

At this exact juncture the “best bird 
dog” made his second attempt to lunch 
off my partner’s calf, and things hap- 
pened. Peck’s big right fist came down 
over-handed and entwined in doggie’s 
long yaller mane. Then he raised up 
the fist and the whole dog came with it 

“Tt’s tie-up—or something worse!” 
said Peck, red as a beet with anger. 

The stranger swallowed a few dump- 
lings, and chokingly remarked that he 
guessed we'd better tie the animal up. 
He produced a chain and the deed was 
soon performed. 

“There! we can get some chickens 
now!” said Peck, as we left the heart- 
broken beast barking his lungs out. The 
stranger hung back, sullenly. 
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“Come on, pard—line up on my left 
here, and shoot to kill when the time 
comes!” said my forgiving partner. The 
time soon came. Our dog had a covey 
spotted, and had been standing so long 
he might have gone to seed. We came 
up in single column, abreast, guns ready 
and stepping light. 

Whirr-rr! Up rose a bunch. Bang: 
went the stranger’s gun—nothing wa- 
vered. Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! went 
ours. The final bird was just hitting 
ground when—Bang! went the strang- 
er’s second barrel. ‘‘Ah ha!” he yelled, 
“wasn’t that a daisy? Got him just in 
time! Another minute and he’d have 
been out of range.” 

Peck looked around. 
bird?” he inquired. 

“Did I? I should say 
dandy, too!” 

“Good! Thought you missed,” re- 
marked Peck. 

We gathered our kill, and Peck was 
turning around for his second when he 
spied Mr. Man picking it up. He started 
toward him, and then paused unde- 
cidedly. 

“Did you kill that one?” asked Peck. 

“Yes, this is the one I dropped,” re- 
plied the fellow. 

Peck wavered and glanced at me. 
“Well, he’s a fat one,” he finally said, and 
turned away. 

We went ahead and topped a secon- 
dary ridge just in time to witness Rod- 
erick stiffen out to a fine point. Peck 
came up close to me, and, without turn- 
ing his head, whispered: “Watch the 
cuss this time!” The former experience 
was repeated, with the single variation 
that the stranger’s gun missed fire on 
the second barrel. He gathered in Peck’s 
second bird and tucked it into his coat. 

“Where do you hail from, pardner?” 
asked Peck, as we closed up after the 
pickup. 

“Monmouth.” 

That was not in our county, and Peck 
asked if he had a license to hunt in our 
vicinity. He said he had. 

“Produce it,” remarked Peck. 


/ 


“Did you get a 


I did. A 


“Why—you’re not a game warden, are 
you?” asked the man. 

“No, but produce that paper just the 
same, and be quick, too!” He looked 
surprised, but dug it up. We examined 
it—it was O. K. 

“H’m!” said Peck, after looking over 
the paper, “this don’t say that you are 
entitled to run game with hounds, does 
it ?” 

“N-no, of course not!” ejaculated the 
man. 

“Or lay claim to another man’s meat, 
eh ?” 

“What’s that?” 

Peck drew up his shoulders till he 
elooked like a picture of Fitzsimmons. 

“Pard, Vl tell you what it is,” he 
said. “It means that this is a hunter’s 
license. You’re so blame far from being 
a hunter that I’d hate to tell you what 
you really are. But there is one thing 
dead sure—you’ve got no license to be 
in the same field with me on the opening 
day, and Ill give you just four minutes 
and a half to vacate. If by that time 
you or that pin-headed mongrel of yours 
is inside of this fence, Pll follow you 
forty miles to kick you where you need 
it the worst. Do you begin to see any- 
thing green, friend ?” 

Peck’s attitude at the conclusion of 
these remarks was so far from reassuring 
that “friend” had no difficulty in seeing. 
He simply swallowed at the dumplings 
a few times and then hit the high grade 
for that howling purp of his. 

“First time in my life I ever felt good 
and mad,” said Peck, as we watched the 
stranger scratch gravel. 

For the next two hours we had first- 
class sport. The dog was a jewel. He 
understood his business to a dot. We 
felt that the job of extinguishing the 
entire growth of birds would be no trick 
at all with such a dog to help. But we 
were not hogs, and when our kill reached 
a dozen and a half we quit. Lutzenkamp 
-ame in for a mess, and then Old Whitey 
whirled us home. 

It was a good day for chickens—and 
we lost two. 
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A VERY TIMELY ARTICLE OF THIS INTERESTING SERIES—VALUABLE HINTS 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR MOOSE HUNTERS AND WOODSMEN GENERALLY 


By DOUGLAS W. CLINCH 


PART 


HEN I decided to take a trip into 
the woods still farther north in 
1905, I wrote Isaac Paul at 


Canterbury, and he told me that back of 
Grand Falls was a good place for caribou. 
I decided to try this range, and unques- 
tionably there are no better hunting 
grounds. However, there were seven 
rainy days in ten, and we had had hard 
luck all around. I had bought a new .33 
for this trip, and it brought down a big 
bull with about a fifty-inch spread. He 
charged us on the road one morning, and 
two shots were sufficient. We saw lots 
of caribou signs, but did not get a shot. 
We also saw two more moose, but one 
was a cow, and the other, though he 
would weigh twelve hundred, had very 
small horns, and we let him go un- 
harmed. I think that anyone going in 
there will have a successful trip, though 
1 do not know just who the best local 
guides are. With decent weather, and 
a few calm mornings, I think that we 
would have brought out all the law would 
allow. We found a number of lumber 
camps that are unoccupied at that time 
of the year, and camped in two belonging 
toa Mr. Burrige. James Carrol was our 
teamster and gave thorough satisfaction. 
On this trip T was taught to call moose. 
I took with me a sleeping bag made of a 
double blanket and an outer cover of 
waterproof material, and found it far 
superior to two blankets. It gave me 
lots of room to roll over in, and was not 
tight. If you wish to have comfort on a 
trip, I would strongly advise taking a 
sleeping bag of this description and a 
fur robe to pull up over it. Thus vou 
can sleep without a fire on the coldest 


III 


night and never feel chilly. The cover- 
ing is light and will not tire you as blan- 
kets will, especially if there is any dew 
to make them additionally heavy. 
Should you hire a wagon to take your 
belongings into a lumber camp, I would 
advise buying a sheet iron stove. It is 
very handy, gives a great deal of warmth, 
costs about $4 with pipe, and can be 
packed in a very small parcel. 

Upon the three trips of which I have 
given an account, I had the one idea, 
to learn all I could, so that in time 
[ might hunt independent of guides. 
Isaac Paul died of consumption this past 
winter, and I did not know where to get 
a competent guide, nor where to go. It 
is rather odd, but in my four years after 
moose I have never been twice in the 
same place. I thought I would not be 
able to get away this year at first, but the 
“call of the wild” always comes to those 
who live in Saint John. Every paper 
tells of the success of some sportsman, 
and there are game heads on exhibition 
in all the meat stores and in the market. 
I had wanted to go to Bathurst this fall, 
hut could not get away for the desired 
time. I heard that Jacquet River, Red 
Pine, The Meadows and a number of 
other places were great for moose and 
caribou, and T had a chance to go into 
Canaan, but there were too many people 
in the party. TI had about given it up 
when, in a taxidermist’s, I saw one of 
the hest heads IT have seen for years. 
The head came from Tracy; that was all 
I could learn. I immediately wrote the 
station agent at that place, who recom- 
mended a certain Ben Phillips as a first 
rate guide. After a lengthy discussion 
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a friend of mine, who had never been 
on a moose hunt, but who did not mind 
roughing it, we decided we would hit 
the trail on the first of October. Ben 
met us at the station with a team, and 
we immediately drove into Little Lake, 
twelve miles from the railroad, where we 
had a hearty supper of moose meat, 


WOUNDED BULL AS WE FIRST CAME UPON 


onions and boiled potatoes; then we 
drove about four miles to the meadow. 
Here, by the side of the stream, we 
pitched our tent and prepared for a 
week’s stay. That night we called, but 
got no answer. The next day we hunted 
in a great country, but we did not see 
any moose. I banked on the next day, 
however, as I always had luck on the 
second day in the woods, and luck is the 
biggest thing there is to figure on in 
calling. A man may be a sure shot and 
have Jots of endurance; he may be the 
most bewitching of callers; but windy 
days and hard luck, will send him home 
without game. This is the reason that 
still hunting succeeds better if a man 
can track moose and knows the country 
thoroughly. Guides that have made 
moose shooting a life study will always 
guarantee to take you to the moose if 
they can’t bring the game to you. Well, 
Tuesday we started for Piscahagan 





stream, where we had not been as yet. 
We slipped through the mist and struck 
the river about 7 o’clock, and came on 
places where the moose had been lying 
in the grass not later than the night 
before. In some places the water was 
still roiled. About 8:30 we were coming 
up the bed of the stream, which was 
nearly dry. Ben was in the 
lead and Gordon following, as 
I wanted him to get the first 
shot. I was not watching 
very closely, for the rocks of 
the river bed were giving my 
moceasined feet all the argu- 
ment they wanted, and I was 
only too careful not to snag 
them. Suddenly I saw the 
hoys stop, and, with a jump. 
was beside them. There, one 
hundred yards away, on the top 
of the further or left hand 
bank of the stream, stood a 
bull with his nostrils dilated. 
Gordon took a careful aim; 
the .30-30 bullet caught the 
moose through the chest, and 
over he went, downed by one 
shot. Across the stream we 
put, on the dead run; I was 
first on the bank, and there lay 
HIM the moose, his feet curled 

under him and murder in his 
eye. I had already shot two moose 
with this same .30¢30, and _ the 
job had always taken all the magazine 
contained. I supposed this was the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. We took 
several photographs, and then, to our sur- 
prise, the animal got up. I immediately 
fired, and the .33 ploughed right through 
his heart. We managed to get some fair 
photographs, and I am now prepared to 
say something in which I am “stacking 
up” against some of the best authorities 
in America. I will swear, and my com- 
panions the same, that the eves of a live 
moose are blue, not brown, as most people 
think. 

Now the above fact may not seem of 
much importance to some people, but 
there is little sense in having heads 
mounted unless they are to really resem- 
ble moose and deer as thev are. When I 
come upon a moose lying down and still 
alive, I make the most of my opportu- 
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nity. I study the nostrils, the expres- 
sion and size of the eyes, the neck and 
throat, the chin and bell, and in fact 
every point that is of importance, even 
to the neck directly behind the ears. 
There is now no doubt in my mind but 
that the whole expression of a moose a 
second after he is dead is entirely differ- 
ent from that when alive. In skinning 
a head, it is a good idea to preserve the 
piece of cartilage between the nostrils, 
or cut a piece of cardboard to correspond 
with it in size. Take accurate measure- 
ments of your moose and preserve them 
for your taxidermist. Leave plenty of 
skin on the neck, and under no condition 
allow the hide to remain on a moose dur- 
ing the calling season, as the heat at that 
time of year is too great. Have it 
skinned on the spot. Pepper will keep 
the eves and nostrils free from fly-blows, 
and should be applied immediately when 
the head is to be preserved for mounting. 

We dressed the 
moose and found that 
the head measured 
about forty-five inches. 
The bell showed him 
to be a “birch,” and 
the horns were pecu- 
liar. We sent Ben in 
for a team, and he re- 
turned that afternoon. 
Thursday we hunted, 
with no luck. We vis- 
ited a bear trap, but 
there was nothing in 
it. All along we found 
places on trees where 
the bears had chewed 
out pieces two feet 
from the ground. Ben 
said that bears would 
thus blaze their way, 
in order to follow it 
back in the spring 
after hibernating. 
Considering the dis- 
tances that bears will 
travel, this does not 
seem absurd. Wecame 
on a_ place’ where 
two bulls had been 
fighting the previous 


watching these battles,and that the moose 
did not charge, but carefully matched 
their antlers and shoved, trying to catch 
each other in the side. The battleground 
I saw was covered with hair from their 
necks and heads. Near this spot there 
was found a bull that had been dead 
about four hours; his ribs were smashed 
in, and the Indians said that a spike- 
horn or young bull had done the work. 
The head, they found, measured over 
fifty inches. 

That night we were thoroughly tired, 
as getting the game out had been no light 
work. I was lying in the tent and smok- 
ing, having just finished supper. The 
fire had burned low, and the full moon 
was rising. Ben had just called—more 
for fun than in hopes of a reply—when 
suddenly some bushes were noisily 
shaken, and we knew that a young bull 
had answered. We proceeded to the bar- 
ren and tried it again, but there was no 
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answer. I called, and on the second at- 
tempt the trees on the further side of 
the barren were shaken, but I could not 
persuade the moose to come out. It was 
a young bull, as we discovered the fol- 
lowing morning. Friday we _ brought 
down a yearling buck, and it took more 
lead to kill him than any moose I have 
ever seen. He ran over a hundred yards 
with a bullet right through his heart, 
and when we got to him we had to give 
him another. His eyes were blue, and 
Ben said all deer and moose that he had 
seen were thus when he got to them while 
they were alive. 

Saturday we packed and returned. I 
am sure that with a few more days I 
could have brought in a big moose, but 
perhaps I will have another chance next 
year. I am going up there fishing some 
time, however, as it certainly looked good 
to me. You can take a canoe and outfit 
and drive from Tracy (about four miles 
west of Fredericton Junction) some 
twelve miles to Piscahagan stream ; pad- 
dle up this river about fifteen miles; 
then turn and come down as far as Maca- 
guadavie Lake, which is eleven miles 
long; stay here a day or so, and paddle 
downstream all the way to Lake Utopia, 
which is one of the most beautiful lakes 
in the world, and from there take the 
train to Saint John. The public is just 
waking up to the fact that the fishing 
and shooting on the west side of the 
Saint John River is not to be laughed at. 

On this trip I was sure several things 
were materially wrong. I found that 
lugging that canoe was the hardest work 
I had ever experienced—not barring the 
trip of November, 1904—and I found 
one staple article of food which under 
no conditions will I ever again be with- 
out. One-quarter of a pint of rice boiled 
for twenty minutes will make a meal for 
two men. I take along a bag of prunes, 
which, after soaking all night, T drop in 
with the rice. This, eaten with sugar 
and butter, makes a delicious meal. 1 
mix prunes in the oatmeal, and find it 
adds a flavor to one’s breakfast. Prunes 
are almost a necessity, preventing illness 
following in the wake of the radical 
change in diet. I always boil more rice 
than necessary when in camp, and tie 
the remainder in a cloth to dry. Mix 


cold boiled rice with flour, substituting 
one pint of rice for one of flour, in the 
general receipt for biscuits, and you will 
never travel without it. In making all 
batter, | found biscuits gave much better 
results than bread. I roll them half an 
inch thick and use the top of a baking- 
powder tin for a cutter. In having a 
baker made (reflector), be sure that the 
bake-pan is in the center. If it is too 
low, as seems the general rule, the biscuit 
will be cooked too much on top. I found 
this trouble, and remedied it by raising 
the baker on a number of stones, thus 
causing the heat to strike more on the 
lower angle. 

e\n article we found useful on this trip 
consisted of two eighth-inch iron rods 
about two feet long, one end of each eyed 
and the other sharpened to drive in the 
ground; a third piece, six inches longer, 
with a bend at the end instead of an 
eve, passed through the two eyes and 
formed the brace of a neat little tripod 
for swinging cooking vessels over the fire. 
The tripod is light, easily carried, and 
in every way adjustable. As one acquires 
experience in the woods, many practical 
ideas will come to him, if he happens to 
be of a practical turn, and, if space per- 
mitted, I should like to discuss with my 
readers a lot of good things that I have 
already discovered, and more that I in- 
tend testing the value of on later trips. 
But perhaps I had better reserve this for 
another article. 

I have learned from these four years 
in the woods that one should travel as 
lightly as possible. Everything one 
wears—footgear excepted—should he of 
wool. This keeps the hunter from 
catching cold, and when the outer gar- 
ments strike against trees or bushes they 
make little or no noise. A pair of tweed 
trousers, moosehide moccasins, a flannel 
shirt, suspenders and cartridge belt, and 
a slouch hat and silk handkerchief, are 
all that one needs to wear during the 
calling season. Most people wear too 
many clothes while hunting. Some 
people make a bandage of stout flannel 
about six inches in width, which thev 
wind around their waist, and this will 
keep them warm when several sweaters 
would not do so. I do not like knicker- 
bockers, as they are apt to bind the knees 
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when you are running or jumping over 
dead-falls, or particularly in climbing 
the latter. Though few clothes should be 
taken for actual wear, one should have 
plenty of wraps to sleep in. During the 
stiJl hunting season, sweaters help a 
whole lot, and a cap with ear flaps, and 
a waterproof jacket, are very handy. 
Concerning rifles, : 
I do not think that ; tt S 
the .30-30 is heavy gee 
enough for moose, 7 i 3 
and have found 

the .33 does the slide 
work best of all. : iy» 
There is one thing xf 
every _ tenderfoot 

must remember 

when he sees a , 
moose; don’t get 
excited and empty 
your magazine 
recklessly. Num- 
bers of old hunt- 
ers look with dis- 
gust on what they 
eall the “pump 
gun,” and Indians 
have told me how 
they were tired out 
carrying ammuni- 
tion for sports- 
men, and that 
many a moose had 
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one that will be a benefit to all true 
hunters. Have each member recommend 
a guide as a good reliable man, or con- 
demn him as a’sharper. It is altogether 
likely that the guides’ association would 
only too gladly second this motion, as 
there is nothing that hurts their business 
as much as the few men who swin- 

dle the sports- 
men who engage 
their services. On 
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ml mT Pon the other hand, 


there are men who 


fall and_ think 
they can treat the 
guides as mere 
servants, simply 
because they pay 
them so much a 
day. These men 
soon find out their 
mistake. Most of 
the white guides 
are men who lum- 
ber or farm. the 
rest of the year. 
when they are not 
busy in conducting 
parties, and to 
whom a hunt in 
the fall is as much 
of a holiday as it 
is to the sports- 


eal come here in the 


Ly 


had more than DEER HEAD SECURED BY BEN PHILLIPS, man. If their 


thirty bullets in SPREAD 
him when he drop- 
ped. This is not sport. The hunt- 
ers in our province hardly use a 
box of shells each in a 
There is a guides’ association in this 
province to protect the interests of 
sportsmen. Though the majority of its 
members are men who take care of 
strangers at the highest rates, it is a good 
thing. These men have expended large 
sums in building camps and in swamp- 
ing roads to practically new country, 
most of which they have bought up in 
their own name. They thus lay out large 
sums in a business that only has six 
months to earn dividends. What’s the 
matter with having a sportsmen’s asso- 
ciation to protect the hunters that so 
willingly put up for all this sport—not 
an honorary association, but a real live 


season. 


28 INCHES 


employer isa good 
fellow well met, 
they make him enjoy the trip, and he 
comes again, whether he is successful i 

getting a moose or not. Then there is the 
guide that handles only millionaires, 
who are under the delusion that they are 
roughing it. These men have camps 
fitted with rooms with baths, and a whole 
host of servants, and dress for dinner 
each evening, and are in constant touch 
with Wall Street. There are also other 
camps, fitted up comfortably, where onl) 
a moderate charge is made, the guides 
providing canoes, camp-help, provisions, 
teams, and in fact everything save the 
rifles and personal belongings. But the 
cuide of guides is a native of the country 
with a streak of the pioneer blood in his 
veins, who is content with such comforts 
as he can carryinto the woods on his back. 


(To be continued) 
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ment to the double gun be consider- 

ed an improvement, a real utility 
under all conditions surrounding the hand- 
lingoftheshotgun? At first thought such 
a question would seem superfluous, and 
any criticism unfavorable to the ejector 
savors of prejudice—a lack of appre- 
ciation of an ingenious piece of shot- 
gun mechanism. The advantages of the 
ejector, under all conditions of shooting 
in dry weather and with dry ammunition, 
are that it ejects; it performs its func- 
tions, saving the shooter the very slight 
trouble of removing the discharged shells 
by hand. It is also a convenience in 
cold weather, when fingers are numb, 
and, too, there is a sort of satisfaction in 
seeing the empty shells ‘‘kicked” out 
by the breech. Because of these ad- 
vantages the ejector is rather indispen- 
sable to a large body of sportsmen, par- 
ticularly the duck-hunter and _ trap- 
shooter. This is about all that can be 
said in favor of the automatic ejector in 
the double-barrel gun. 

If we criticise adversely, the disadvan- 
tages of the ejector are: Failing to work 
under all conditions of weather; adding 
weight to the gun, for which there is 
no substantial and compensating ad- 


C*n the automatic ejector attach- 


vantage; additional cost of the at- 
tachment; and we may include: vex- 


ation of spirit, ruffled temper sometimes. 
Brethren, I presume no inconsiderable 
number of you who use the ejector have 
been afield in damp weather; or, have 
been caught in a drizzle—dogs working 
fine—a covey well scattered; or, in a 
duck blind, or a sink box, with the 
birds drawing well to the decoys, and the 
day wet and cold. Under these promis- 
ing conditions the ejector does not eject; 
the swollen shell holds it; to force it 


means, possibly, an injured ejector or a 
beheaded shell, or both. You are in a 
state of mind that words fail to ad- 
equately express. Now, do not blame 
the gunmaker, for he has furnished an 
ejector as strong as possible within the 
extremely limited space that must be 
occupied by the mechanism, and it is 
to the great credit of gunmakers that 
they produce, fit, and finish ejector parts 
so strong within such a circumscribed 
area. 

The automatic ejector is not indis- 
pensable to the double gun; it is an 
attachment to be ordered “extra.” The 
gun with or without it is effective, bnt 
is considered incomplete without it in 
the makeup of the modern gun, because 
it is accepted as a modern improvement. 
It is now eighteen or twenty years since 
the shotgun automatic ejector was in- 
troduced in this country; it was fitted 
to fine English and German guns, and 
cost from fifty to seventy-five dollars 
extra. Now American gunmakers, work 
ing under their own patents, furnish the 
attachment for from ten to twenty-five 
dollars extra. On anumber of the makes 
of guns the automatic ejector can be re- 
moved and the arm operated with the 
ordinary ejector. To the repeating and 
automatic shotguns the automatic ejector 
is indispensable; it is an integral part of 
the arm and performs its functions as 
well as any other form of the automatic 
ejector principle. 

In 1883 or 1884 Samuel! Buckley, of 
Samuel Buckley & Co., gun factors, Bir- 
mingham, England, brought to this 
country a sample hammerless gun fitted 
with the spiral main spring and top- 
lever spring. This gun found no favor 
among buyers in this country, from the 
fact’ of its being poorly fitted and fin- 
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ished, and having scelp barrels, built to 
retail at a price low for that time. The 
spiral springs, however, met with disap- 
proval as being an innovation, and hence 
should not find place in the makeup 
of a double gun; this without prejudice. 
It was in the late 80’s that Parker Bros. 
introduced their hammerless gun and the 
spiral main-spring. This spring came asa 
surprise to the shooting public. There 
was adverse criticism, of course, but 
in the main it was accepted as all right, 
in view of the fact that the spiral would 
not have been adopted by the Parker 
people until found entirely practical 
and proven equal to all requirements. 
The Parker gun has carried the spiral 
main-spring into popularity. It has long 
since passed the experimental period, 
and is considered a distinct modern im- 
provement. To Mr. King, master me- 
chanic of the Parker Bros.’ factory, 
credit is due for his early recognition of 
the value of the spiral spring and its 
adoption, and he can now view with no 
small degree of satisfaction the results 
of his wisdom, assisting materially to 
the great popularity of the Parker gun. 

The A. H. Fox Gun Co.’s first model 
was fitted with spiral main and top 
lever springs, and they are used ex- 
clusively in all their grades. The Fox 
gun has a greatly improved action, 
simple, strong and working with extreme 
smoothness; the weight of barrels alone 
on opening will cock both locks sim- 
ultaneously. The system of bolting in 
this gun will appeal to a large body of 
sportsmen as being a valuable modern 
improvement. The Fox Gun Co. is the 
first to recognize the value of the top 
lever spiral spring in this country, so 
far as | know. The number and dis- 
tribution of parts in this gun, together 
with its light but very strong frame, 
makes it possible to construct 26-inch, 
12-gauge guns to weigh six and one-fourth 
pounds. The Fox Gun Co. is making a 
most excellent arm, using the best 
material, paying extraordinary attention 
to detail and working to attain a high 
standard, and sustains a reputation in 
gun manufacturing that invites the con- 
fidence and favorable criticism of the 
lover of the gun. The third concern to 
adopt the spiral main-spring is_ the 


Ithaca Gun Co. They have for some 
time recognized its value and are fitting 
it in all their grades. The advantages 
of the spiral spring are, that it is practi- 
‘ally unbreakable, is quick in its de- 
livery, and costs less to make, adjust 
and fit. 

The spiral main-spring is perhaps 
best adapted to hammerless guns, though 
if fitted to hammer locks it would last 
just as long and work as effectively. 
Many sportsmen have become accustomed 
to the feel of a fine bar lock, the spring 
of which just pleasantly resists the 
pressure of the thumb—then quickly and 
easily lets go, and the hammer comes 
back, the tumbler going into bent with 
two sharp clicks. A four-pin bridle 
lock, fitted and finished like a watch 
movement, all parts working in perfect 
harmony, is beautiful and satisfying to 
handle. I have always held that the 
crowning beauty of a fine hammer gun is 
its lock. Notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of the hammerless, there are a 
large number of sportsmen in_ this 
country and England who prefer the 
hammer gun; so that talking of, or re- 
ferring to bar or back-action hammer 
locks is not really returning to the old 
fashion. The modern fine hammer gun 
is built with small, low hammers of 
very short sweep, a quick main-spring, 
tending to insure a very prompt blow 
to the primer at the instant the trigger 
is pressed. Recently I saw a beautiful 
Scott hammer gun—a “ Premier’’—built 
in this way. All the English makers of 
fine guns have constantly more or less 
orders for the modern hammer gun. 

There probably never was as good an 
opportunity to establish a fine business 
in gun building as was offered Nichols 
& Lefever, about 1880, at the time the 
firm was formed. Then the breech- 
loader was being generally introduced, 
and the field to supply was broad and 
inviting; the prices eminently satisfac- 
tory. Daniel M. Lefe.er occupied an 
enviable position as a gunmaker, and it 
appeared certain the new firm would 
succeed. For reasons best known to 
those concerned the partnership was 
dissolved and later Mr. Lefever entered 
into a new partnership, under name of 
the Lefever Arms Co. Later, some six 
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or seven years ago, he left the Lefever 
Arms Co., and, with his two sons, or- 
ganized the firm of D. M. Lefever & 
Sons. “Uncle Dan,” as we affectionately 
called him, “passed over to the other 
side” almost a year ago. He was an 
A-1 mechanic, a splendid workman, an 
inventive genius. The Lefever gun to- 
day bears the marks of his hand, and is 
noted for its improved construction, 
and fine material, workmanship and 
finish. I have spoken at some length 
of Uncle Dan that I might pay a tribute 
to his memory. 

The German gun made by Sauer to 
special specifications for Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales, is a most excellent example of a 
foreign machine-made arm, from the 
medium grade to the finest. The work- 
manship and finish is of the best, and 
the lines and balance most pleasing. 
In the higher grades, where scope is 
given to ornamentation, we have fine 


examples of raised engraving. This re- 
lief work it would seem is strikingly 


characteristic of German ornamentation, 
and is employed on fine guns made up 
for stock, and not restricted to special 
orders only. On English guns this style 
and class of engraving is to special order 
almost exclusively. The Sauer gun em- 
bodies the box frame, a style that has 
been in use by many gun-makers for some 
years, and which appears now to be 
growing in popularity, owing to the fact 
that box frame guns can be built with 
a minimum number of parts to the lock 
and cocking device, and permits also the 
use of the spiral main-spring if desired. 
Box frame construction is the only form 
in which this spring properly finds 
place. The box frame gun can be made 
to cost less to build than the English 
style bar lock, or the American simpli- 
fied bar lock; good examples of the latter 
being found in the L. C. Smith and 
Baker guns. The writer thinks a great 
deal of the bar lock, from long association, 
perhaps—the ease with which it can be 
removed when necessary, and the fine 
lines it affords, always so pleasing to 
the eye. When A. H. Fox was making 
his model gun, he did me the honor 
to invite criticism, and I suggested then 
a bar lock; but the box frame and spiral 
springs were adopted, however, as being in 
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line in one kind of construction with the 
modern double shotgun. 

In some of the medium grade, low 
price guns, I note N. R. Davis & Sons 
have improved their lock work by em- 
ploying a block to the sears; their oper- 
ation is accomplished by the movement 
of the top-lever in opening the gun. 
This is a valuable acquisition. Appreciat- 
ing its value, I have always held that, 
in addition to the trigger block, there 
should be a secondary block applied to 
the tumbler, sear or firing-pins, thus se- 
curing the maximum of safety from 
accidental discharge. By the old hand 
who has grown up with the breech- 
ldader, shooting year after year in the 
field and over the traps, the trigger block 
alone is not considered a positive safety. 
The Baker Gun & Forging Co., by mak- 
ing provision for absolute safety, added 
greatly to the practical value of a most 
desirable arm. 

The Hopkins & Allen Co. are still 
improving their guns. Their twenty- 
dollar gun, with box frame, is a fine ex- 
ample of work at the price, and undoubt- 
edly makes good their claim of perfect 
proportions and lines, balance and dur- 
ability. A gun of this quality twenty- 
five years ago would cost sixty dollars. 
Mr. E. E. Perry, an old traveling sales- 
man, now manager for Hopkins & Allen, 
knows what the public wants, and is 
striving for its favor in producing an 
honestly-built gun of good material, 
and with shooting powers of a high 
order. It is guns of this class and price 
that furnish to those who do not want 
to pay a long figure, a gun of good 
quality, and safe and strong under all 
conditions to be met with in all-around 
work. 

The Tobin Arms Manufacturing Co. 
are now building a style of gun called 
the “Simplex,” embracing a simple and 
effective lock and cocking mechanism, 
made up of a minimum number of pieces. 
This lock is doing the work, is in line 
with shotgun improvement, and _ re- 
flects to the credit of the Tobin people. 

It has been remarked that the three- 
barrel gun is not a popular arm. This 
statement was probably thoughtlessly 
brought forth by seeing so few of these 
guns afield on small game, and never 
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at the trap. It is not the gun to carry 
exclusively in bird shooting, as_ the 
rifle barrel would then be useless and an 
unnecessary burden. If game birds and 
animals were as plenty now as, let us 
say, fifty years ago, the three-barrel gun 
would be immensely popular, and we 
would meet them as often as any other 
make. Wherever they can be used they 
are the favorite, and being of excellent 
material and workmanship, endure ex- 
posure and wear equal to the average 
gun. A good example of the three- 
barrel arm is made by the Three-Barrel 
Gun Co., of Moundville, W. Va. The 
gun can be very light weight, consider- 
ing its parts and construction; the rifle 
barrel is as accurate as any rifle, and the 
whole gun is modern throughout. A 
friend of the writer in Florida one even- 
ing tied his skiff at a cane-brake opening, 
walked up the narrow path between the 
walls of heavy and impenetrable cane and 
met a ten-foot alligator coming his way. 
In relating the adventure he said: ‘To 
advance was death, to stand was death, 
to retreat was death; so I gave the 
‘gator the assortment of my three-barrel 
gun, first the rifle bullet, and then the 
buck-shot, and laid him out stone dead.”’ 
The three-barrel was certainly very pop- 
ular in this instance. 

During one of my visits to Boston 
I made a call on that good old firm, Wm. 
Read & Son, and Mr. John Read said: 
“T will show you something that will 
please you.” He opened an old-fash- 
ioned English oak gun case, and there 
reposed a Joseph Manton 14-bore, 28- 
inch flint-lock, with the locks detached, 
and each one lying in its place. This gun 
was “modern” in its day, away back 
in 1835—the year Manton died. The old 
gun was in perfect condition; the 
filing, fitting and finish beautiful; the 
lines and balance as near perfection as 
possible in a gun of this construction; 
a thing of beauty in its day, and a joy 
forever today. It may be interesting to 
state that this gun made a fine, even, 
moderate choke pattern, the load being 
two and one-half drams of fine-grained, 
high-grade black powder, and one ounce 
of No. 8 shot. Wm. Read laid a Scott 
“Premier” beside the Manton, and there 
before us was the history of the evo- 


lution of the shotgun at a glance. Away 
back when Wm. Read & Sons were in 
their old store.at 13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
when the breech-loader was rapidly 
supplanting the muzzle-loader, and when 
W. & C. Scott & Sons’ guns were selling 
to a large and increasing trade with most 
satisfactory profits, we looked upon the 
Scott ‘‘Premier,” and guns of that class 
as being the acme of the gunmaker’s 
art; and they were, with their beautiful 
four-pin bridle locks, fine Damascus 
barrels, frames, hammers and guards 
“smothered” in finest scroll engraving. 
Today the high-grade gun, complete, 
has Whitworth barrels, bar lock or box 
frame, as desired, single trigger and 
ejector attachment. It should also be 
fitted with a secondary block to the 
tumbler, sears or firing-pin. In_ the 
period embrace | in the last thirty years 
we have seen the genesis of shotgun 
building in America, and a revelation 
of what has been and can be done in the 
fabrication of fine guns down to the low- 
priced, really good and durable arms. It 
is a splendid achievement, and _par- 
ticularly so when we take into consid- 
eration the vast amount of knowledge 
required and absolutely necessary to the 
building of the shotgun in all its gauges, 
weights and lengths, to be acceptable 
to the fastidious sportsman as well as 
the general shooting public. In speaking 
on this subject to Mr. Harvey MeMurchy, 
of the Hunter Arms Co., he said: “It 
has been work early and late—a deep, 
engrossing study—a hard road to travel; 
but we have arrived at the goal and can 
now view with complacency the sit- 
uation, though studying always to im- 
prove. ”’ 

Can the shotgun be further modern- 
ized? Have we now utilized and ex- 
hausted all means to create a more per- 
fect arm? As fine a creation as the 
modern shotgun is, there is still room 
for improvement. Ornamentation has 
probably reached its limits, but in action, 
designing, fitting, finishing and boring, 
better results are still within the range 
of possibility. Assiduous care, a posi- 
tive attention to detail, following a high 
standard of excellence, will, in time, give 
us a gun superior to that of today in all 
essential qualities. 
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We bespeak the codperation of all our readers 


to make this department helpful. 


Be assured 


your effort will be appreciated; we grow through 


interchange of Ideas. 





SPEAKING OF GOOD READING 


Ir would be lots easier to itemize the things 
in this issue that you can afford to miss than 
the ones that you can’t, for we could shorten 
the first-mentioned task by centering a big 
question mark in a nice square of white space. 
But it is a foregone conclusion that some stories 
and articles should be better than others—or 
perhaps it is nearer correct to say that the in- 
dividual reader will find pick and choice among 
them, according to his individual fancy. The 
big game hunter will hardly grow enthusiastic 
over Cristadoro’s angling article in the present 
issue, though he must admit that it is most 
charmingly written, and it is quite certain that 
he will enjoy the scintillant humor that beflecks 
it from the first paragraph to the last. On 
the other hand, Fred K. Burnham’s ‘‘In the 
Land of Good Hunting’’ may not impart fervid 
heart-warmth to the man who would rather 
cast a bait among the lily pads than draw 
bead on the biggest moose that ever ran, ‘‘The 
History of American Arms and Ammunition”’ 
will be generally read—since the subject is of 
universal interest, and the illustrations are of 
a sort calculated to hold attention, though the 
story itself was less entertainingly told; and 
then there is Warren H. Miller’s ‘‘Camp Fires 
of an Epicure,’ which teaches us more about 
camping and camp cooking than the average 
woodsman ever dreamed of, for all his lifetime 
of experience. His hints and pointers are 
especially valuable from the fact that they 
“fit in’? as nicely at home as in camp. The 
further articles of this series will be just as 
good or better. 

Our readers like to have articles run in 
series, providing always that they are of the 
right sort—for instance, like the series of 
sketches by H. H. Parkhouse, commencing in 
this issue. The writer has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the game of our northwestern 
plains, forests and mountains, and fortunately 
possesses the knack of telling what he knows 
in an agreeable and attractive way. ‘‘ Dick 
Swiveller”’ gives us a brace of good articles this 


” 


month: ‘‘Woodcock Shooting,” seasonable and 
instructive, and the second installment of 
‘‘Wodern Shotguns,” which is sufficiently tech- 
nical to please the gun cranks among our 
readers. And then there are a lot of other 
articles deserving each a paragraph of praise, 
notably Hastings’ ‘‘Tree Squirrels,” and the 
chicken hunting story by our humorist friend, 
N. H. Crowell, and the sheaves of well-ripened 
experience stored in these ‘‘Sportsman’s World”’ 
pages. It is a safe guess that any article or 
item found in Fretp AND STREAM, however 
short, is well worthy of attentive perusal 
but this fact is too generally recognized to re- 
quire especial emphasis. 

And next month commences our first serial 
story, ‘‘The Posted Farm.” This feature 
was announced in the October issue, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat the reasons then given 
for the decision to depart from our established 
rule. Our idea of serials in general was upset 
by reading the manuscript of ‘‘The Posted 
Farm.” It is different—very much so. Don’t 
forget that it commences in the December 
number 


A DAY WITH RUFFED GROUSE 
‘*What is so rare as a day in —— October? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ”’ 


TuIs voices the sentiment of the sportsman 
who loves to go forth with dog and gun when 
Nature is dressed in her autumnal robes, and 
appears in her most pleasing mood. The air is 
crisp and bracing, with a buoyancy and spright- 
liness about it so exhilarating to your whole 
being, as to cause one to rejoice with exceeding 
great joy that he is alive. On such a day 
Whitaker, Dolly and I fared forth in pursuit 
of the swift and elusive ruffed grouse (Tetrao 
umbellas), commonly called partridge, and 
sometimes pheasant. 

Whitaker is a shooting friend and a crack 
shot on any variety of game, Dolly is a Llewel- 
lin setter, broken by myself according to 
Ed. F. Haberlein’s ‘‘Amateur Trainer’’—and 
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I would say in passing, that any man, who has 
a little time and a fair fund of patience, would 
be foolish to pay $50 to have his dog broken 
when by following the plain rules set forth in 
this book he can break his dog as well as the 
most experienced trainer; then, too, he will 
have a dog broken to suit himself, and the two 
understanding each other, the man will get 
better service from the dog 

We had made an early start, and ere ‘‘ Morn 
with rosy hand, unbarred the gates of light,” 
were well on our way to the grouse cover. Old 
Sol was just rising from his dewy couch and 
his broad, good-natured face was looming large 





By H. G. Reading 


LOOKING FOR 


and red through the haze above the distant 
ridge. There had been a frost during the night, 
and its silvery rime was still visible on the 
brown grass and the yet green ferns, while the 
foliage of hill and vale was gorgeous with hues 
and colors that no artist’s palette can supply. 
an autumntide, the most brilliant time of 
all, 
When the gorgeous woods are gleaming, ere the leaves 
begin to fall; 
When the maple boughs are crimson, and the hickory 
shines like gold; 
When the noons are sultry hot, and the nights are 
frosty cold,’ 

Having gone a little out of our way, in order 
to visit a pond and marsh which in years gone 
by had furnished us some good shooting, as 
we carefully approached the pond, using some 
weeds for a screen, we noticed a ripple ov the 


glassy surface, and over at the far side, amon 

a clump of rushes and cat tails, a slight move- 
ment. As we were in range, we rose to our 
feet, and instantly a pair of mallards jumped. 
Each taking his bird, as previously arranged, 
they both tumbled at our first shots. At the 
disturbance a jack snipe darted out and flew 
about a hundred yards; we marked him down, 
and getting our ducks were soon in pursuit. 
The dog found him and Whitaker made the 
kill. Presently we reached the woods and 
started in for the real sport of the day. Dolly 
was soon busy, and as we approached a tree-top 
around which she was working, she came to a 





TROUBLE 


point on the other side and facing us. Looking 
carefully, 1 discovered a magnificent ruffed 
grouse standing bolt upright on a log. This is 
a very unusual occurrence, but we had not long 
to observe the scene. The grouse, disliking to 
be so much in the limelight, and choosing be- 
tween the lesser of two dangers—as he no 
doubt thought—rose and flew right at me. 
Now, an incomer is always a hard bird for me 
to hit, particularly when it is a grouse; but, 
holding dead on, at the slight report of the 
smokeless he collapsed and fell almost at my 
feet. 

In a short time Whitaker called ‘‘ Dolly is on 
a point!” and on moving over to where the dog 
was, I found her “‘froze.”” We moved in a little 
closer, when up roared two birds, one flying 
in either direction, giving us each a fair crossing 
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shot; but both scored clean misses. ‘‘I shot 
behind my bird—where did you shoot, Whit- 
aker?’’ ‘Right at my bird; but I might as well 
shot in the ground,”’ was the sullen reply. We 
marked one of these birds and followed him, 
with better luck this time, for when he went 
up he gave me a straightaway shot, which was 
accepted. On this bird the dog did a peculiar 
bit of retrieving. There was a very high rail 
fence she had to cross to get the dead grouse, 
and she ran along the fence until she found a 
convenient hole, and went through. Having 
found the bird, she started back. There was a 
gate right at hand, and thinking to save her 
the trouble of getting through the fence, we 
opened it. But she scorned our assistance and 
went back through the hole, having to turn on 
her side to do so, but never letting go her hold 
on the bird. 

Our next cover was a thicket, and we had not 
gone far when we missed the dog. I did not 
like to whistle her on, thinking she might be 
on a point; so making my way with difficulty 
back through the tangle, I found her pointing 
stanchly. As the bird appeared above the 
low growth, it gave me an easy chance, and 
promptly wilted. At the report another one 
went up, but refused to stop for my left barrel. 
We went after him later, and he flew straight 
across afield. I stepped to one side and gave 
Whitaker the full right of way, as he had not 
been getting his share of the shooting. A smile 
was on his face as he raised his gun, and he 
took his time on the easy chance; but the bird 
flew out of range without being shot at. As 
he took his gun down he was muttering some- 
thing about a particular variety of safety— 
no doubt you have all been there. 

We hunted industriously for the next hour, 
but failed to score, although we both had several 
good chances. This will not seem strange to 
you who have hunted Pennsylvania grouse in 
October, for they are then in full plumage and 
strength, and the way they can rise from the 
most unexpected places, diving headlong into 
the thickest tangle and flying three or four ways 
at once, is puzzling to the most experienced 
hunter. We now came to a hickory bottom 
which we concluded to try for squirrels; so, 
calling the dog to heel, we still-hunted about an 
hour, and, upon coming out of the woods, 
were agreeably burdened with one black and 
three gray squirrels. As we passed through a 
thicket a woodcock went up wild and I tore 
two holes in theair in his direction; then 
Whitaker wiped my eye. 

After our lunch, a quiet pipe, and a draught 
from a purling brook near by, we were off again, 
and in a short time the dog made a stand at a 
brush pile, A bird flushed and Whitaker 
downed it in the highest style of the art. The 
next fell to my gun. It was a cross shot and 
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I had to shoot very quickly, as it was nearing 
a thorn bush behind which it would be safe. 
A short time after, the dog was running past a 
tree top and stopped and whirled into a point; 
but the bird refused to be held, whirring out 
instantly. It was quite a distance away, tower- 
ing to the left, and leading it well, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing it collapse as the charge 
caught it. Then Whitaker called across the 
thicket, ‘‘ You’re out of commission—that’s the 
limit!’’? So it was, for the laws of Pennsylvania 
—very wisely—allows us but five grouse a day 
per man. Accordingly, my gun was spiked 
the rest of the day, so far as grouse were con- 
cerned, although I had several good chances; 
for if the sportsmen do not observe the game 
laws, what can we expect of others? 

Whitaker now proceeded to do some nice 
shooting, getting two fine birds right off the 
reel; then he announced that he was satisfied. 
I urged him to try for the limit, as it was only 
4 o’clock and the birds were quite plentiful, 
but he said he was well pleased with the day’s 
sport, and that we already had plenty of game. 
So we left the woods, and started across the 
fields for home, bearing with us memories of a 
very pleasant day. 

‘*When Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures, too, 
The mem’ry of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew.” 
J. M. Elrick 
Harri: ile, Pa. 





THE TWENTY-GAUGE GUN. 


Reapine “Dick Swiveller’s’’ article, ‘‘The 
Modern Shotgun,” in the September number, 
reminded me that I might say a few words in 
favor of the 20-gauge gun. When I was ten 
years old my father gave me a double-barrel 
muzzle-loading gun and a spaniel dog, and 
turned me loose on my sporting career. My 
father at this time was considered one of the 
best wing-shots in the state, and shooting was 
the only sport he cared for. The neighbors 
all said he was crazy to let a boy of my age 
have a gun, and all predicted an early grave for 
me; but I am still alive to tell about it. The 
same fall, with this gun, I killed my first ruffed 
grouse on the wing, filling the broad side of a 
cow full of shot at the same time. I remember 
that shot as well to-day as though it all hap- 
pened yesterday, but it was thirty years ago. 
This gun was about a 16-gauge, as I remember 
it, with 28-inch barrels, and weighed about 
seven pounds. I thought it was the best gun 
ever made, and that it would last me as long 
as I lived. I used it about four years with 
varying success, until breech-loaders became 
quite common; then, of course, I had to keep 
up with the times. My next gun was an Evan 
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12-gauge double-barrel breech-loader,74 pounds, 
30-inch barrels, for which I paid forty dollars. 
This was a good shooting gun, but soon shot 
loose. I used this gun for about three years; 
then got the 10-gauge craze and purchased an 
L. C. Smith $100-grade, 10-gauge, hammerless, 
30-inch barrels, weight 10 pounds 2 ounces, 
3}-inch drop. With this ‘‘little’”’ gun I hunted 
grouse and woodcock for two seasons, using 
54 drams of black powder and 1} ounces of No. 8 
shot. It makes me tired, now, to think about it. 
At this time a friend of mine had a 10-gauge 
Lefever, and we both decided to go back to the 
12-gauge again. We wanted guns alike, so we 
snapped up a cent to see if we would order 
Smith or Lefever guns, and it came down in 
favor of Lefever. We ordered two guns just 
alike—12-gauge 28 inch barrels, 3} inch drop, 
weight 7 pounds, right cylinder and left full 
choke, $100 grade. In due time they arrived, 
and they were certainly good guns. After 
using my 10-pound gun so long, I thought I now 
had a featherweight. I shot this gun for about 
ten years, and when I sold it, it was as tight 
and shot as well as ever. I have always had a 
kind regard for the Lefever gun ever since, 
although circumstances have led me to other 
guns. 

A few years after getting the Lefever gun, 
I took up trap-shooting and all my troubles 
began over again. The 3}-inch drop was too 
much, so I had the stock straightened to 3, and 
then to 24 inches, and finally down to 2 inches. 
I saw a Greener gun a friend of mine had, that 
struck me as being about the proper trap gun; 
so I had to have a Greener. Had it made to 
order: “Greener Pigeon Gun,” 74 pounds 
weight, 30-inch barrels, 12-gauge, chambered 
for 2j-inch shells, 2-inch drop. I went ‘‘broke’’ 
when I paid for it. I followed trap shooting 
pretty close for a while, until the bottom 
dropped out of the sport, and now the Greener 
sits in its case, the relic of days gone by. It 
is not for sale, however, as I think I know a 
good gun when I see one. I like to take it out 
of its case once in a while, look across its 
slightly worn barrels, and think of the fun and 
the lively scraps we have had together. You 
may wonder what all this has got to do with a 
20-gauge gun. Simply nothing, except to 
show that I am not going to talk about the first 
and only gun I ever used. Now for the 20- 
gauge. 

Six years ago my boy was ten years old, 
and as he showed a great liking for shooting, 
I thought I would do by him as my father had 
done by me. I wanted to get a light gun for 
him, and not believing in featherweight 12- 
gauges, I hit upon a 20-gauge. After looking 
the gun market over I decided that, for the 
money, the Parker $50 grade could not be beat; 
therefore I ordered a $50 grade, 6-pound, 


20-gauge with 30-inch barrels, both full choked, 
chambered for 3-inch shells. This was on the 
advice of a friend, who had seen a similar gun. 
The gun arrived in October. We targeted it 
and found it shot finely; and one day, when the 
boy was at school, I took the little Parker out 
to give it a try on grouse. I did not have much 
faith in it as a gun for a man to use, and with 
this idea I started out. About half a mile 
from the house my old setter pointed a grouse, 
and, as I started to walk up to him, the bird 
had the kindness to flush and come straight at 
me. Up went the little gun, and at the spiteful 
crack of the right barrel she doubled up and 
would have hit me in the head if I had not 
‘‘ducked.” She was not over fifteen yards 
away when I shot. On picking her up I found 
her head and neck were missing; also a part of 
her back between the wings. 1 shot two more 
grouse that afternoon, none of them being over 
thirty yards away, and completely riddled 
them. The next morning the gun went back 
to Parker Bros. with instructions to make the 
right barrel straight cylinder. The gun came 
back in about a week and I gave it another 
trial. This time it was perfectly satisfactory, 
as I could shoot a bird from fifteen to twenty 
yards and not badly mutilate it. I had dis- 
covered something, and that was that the 
20-gauge was no toy. I used it all through 
the shooting season that fall, when the boy 
did not go with me, and fell so in love with it 
that the following spring I ordered another 
just like it for myself,and have used it ever since. 
So we have a pair of them in the family now. 
I would not go back to the 12-gauge for brush 
shooting for any consideration, unless I could 
not get a 20. 

I have never had any experience with the 
ordinary 20-gauge. My gun weighs 6 pounds, 
has 30-inch barrels (right cylinder, left full 
choke), and is chambered for 3-inch shells. I 
load 2? drams Du Pont powder and } ounce 
of No. 9 shot, and late in the season No. 74 
shot in left barrel. With this load, if I get a 
shot at a bird fifteen yards away, with the right 
barrel, it is mine, and in good condition to eat. 
If sixty yards away, she is mine also, with the 
left barrel—providing, however, that ‘‘the 
man behind the gun” holds it right. ‘Lhe 
ordinary 20-gauge shell, 24-inch, with the 
2-dram load, does not shoot at all well in my 
gun, but would probably do better work if the 
gun was chambered for it. I load my own 
shells, for two reasons. One is that the shell 
factories will not load over 24 drams in a 20- 
gauge shell, and another reason is that,they ask 
$3.25 per hundred for, the 24-dram load with 
chilled shot. I use a nitro card wad and three 
}-inch black-edge wads over powder, and a 
thin card wad over shot. I don’t know what 
the muzzle velocity of this load is, but I do 
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know that it is quicker than any 12-gauge load 
I ever shot, and will kill birds much cleaner 
with fewer cripples. I have killed ducks with 
it, using No. 6 shot, and for single birds would 
just as soon have it as any 10-gauge I ever saw. 
When it comes to upland shooting I would 
take my chances with it against any man using 
a 10 or 12-gauge in brush shooting, even if 
their guns were bored wrong-end-to. The 
16-gauge is a good gun, but it is neither a small 
gauge or a large one. I would go on to the 
28-gauge at once if I could get one that would 
not rip the birds all to pieces; but as yet I 
have not seen one that did not shoot the birds 
all up. I am not in favor of the very short 
barrel, especially on a light gun. I would not 
use one less than 28-inch, and prefer a 30-inch 
for my own use. In quick snap shooting I am 
apt to throw by the bird too far with the 
26-inch gun. My advice to any fairly good sft 
is to give the 20-gauge gun a trial, and I think 
he or she will be happily surprised with the 
result. I have made several straight scores at 
the trap with the little gun at sixteen yards, 
but, of course, would take the 12-gauge for 
trapshooting, excepting when shooting for fun 
only. A.C. Rice 
Leominster, Mass. 


THE CALL OF THE QUAIL 


Once more the clear whistle of the quaii 
is heard in the browning bottoms. Not the 
soft, half timid, love call of the nesting mates, 
but a loud, ringing call of ‘‘Bob-White! Bob- 
White!” making the loyal sportsman as rest- 
less as the setter that barks and races within 
his fenced prison. There is promise of the best 
shooting that has been for many seasons; for 
there is an abundance of young birds seldom 
equaled. There are several reasons for this, 
a few of which I will endeavor to explain. 

First: This plenitude was caused by the 
openness of the winter of 1906-07, there being 
very little snow and the weather usually mild, 
the temperature going below zero only a few 
times and then only for a short period. This 
saved the quail, for with plenty to eat there is 
little danger. A bird can withstand a great 
amount of cold so long as his stomach is filled; 
but if the snows are so deep as to cover the food 
then his fate is inevitable. 

Another cause is the abundance of food that 
the quail had easy access to during the fall 
and winter, much of the large corn crop not being 
harvested until late in the winter, after the 
danger of heavy snows had almost passed. A 
cornfield is a haven for the quail in winter; he 
van take shelter in a shock and be secure from 
the ravages of the cold and his enemies, and 
at the same time is surrounded with food. 
And when the corn is husked the fodder is tied 
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into bundles and piled in a larger shock, in 
which he may,pass the remainder of the winter. 

But the days of danger and cold winds have 
long passed by. He has whistled merrily 
through the long golden days of summer, 
guarding the demure little hen as she sat 
quietly on her nest of twelve speckled eggs, 
or wandering through the sea of billowing 
wheat, or perching on the top of a rai) fence 
whistling his low, plaintive love-call across 
the meadows of waving hay to the wild-flower 
beds that nod and beckon by the side of the 
cool, blue brook. 

But now, as the frosty days draw near, and 
the young birds have attained their full growth, 
they commence “bunching up,” and instead of 
flushing a pair of quail when tramping through 
the meadows, you will be startled by the whir 
of ascore or more of wings. It is a far-reaching 
call that is sounding from the ripening bottoms, 
the cool, upland meadows, and the sheltering 
silence of the crimsoning woods—a call that is 
not only heard from the humble farmhouse, 
but one that silently and mysteriously invades 
the smoky depths of the rushing city and 
reaches the lover of the wilds, luring him with 
an irresistible force back to the land of singing 
waters, of soothing breezes and sylvan freedom. 

Once the call has sounded, you can _ but 
obey. Your thoughts are captive to it; waking 
or sleeping it is with you; you can smell the 
breath of the woods, see the scintillation of 
the moonlit lake and hear the song of the oaks 
as the autumn winds play in their branches. 
And above all, distinct and clear, the ringing 
whistle of brave Bob-White. 

Ben C. Robinson 

Bernice, Ohio. 

STILL HUNTING THE RUFFED GROUSE 

To catch a ruffed grouse drumming, or to 
stalk one and get within shooting distance with 
a shotgun, requires a vast amount of patience 
and no mean skill. Once while squirrel hunting 
it occurred to me that such an achievement 
might be feasible, and so I tried my luck for 
about an hour. It was just before sunset one 
day in the early part of October. I was hunt- 
ing on the hillside west of a valley in Living- 
stone County, and not having any luck, worked 
down the hill out of the large timber toward a 
piece of brush and second-growth timber, where 
I had been hearing the partridge drum for a 
half hour or more while I was watching for 
squirrels. Making my way into the brush 
from the windward side, I began my task of 
working toward the birds. 

The leaves were nearly all off the trees, and 
by stooping low I could see fifty or sixty yards 
through the brush. As the sun was shining 
bright and sinking low in the west, it was in 
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By H. St. Clair Silver 


HUSH, BE Ql 


my favor, as was also the wind which was not 
blowing hard at the time. After I had worked 
my way carefully what I thought was half 
the distance to the birds, I stood very quietly 
for perhaps ten minutes, till I could hear the 
birds in the leaves, and then the fun began. 
I would take four or five steps, being very 
careful not to make any noise when I put a 
foot down, and then I would wait for three or 
four minutes, till I could hear them walking, and 
then would proceed in the same way again; till 
at last, when I stooped to peer through the 
brush, I saw a large cock and hen just entering 
a dense thicket, where they would soon be lost 
to sight if I waited too long before shooting. 
So, taking hasty aim, I shot the cock bird, 
which was in the lead, and the hen with two 
more shots—the last as she was raising through 
the tree-tops—breaking both her wings, and 
she fell within six feet of where her mate lay. 

You who have been there before can well 
imagine my feelings as I stuffed the fat birds 
in the pockets of my hunting coat. To think 
of my getting two birds in my first attempt at 
still hunting partridge, and so quickly—for it 
was less than thirty minutes from the time I 
heard them drumming! 

I shot one more bird the same week, and my 
brother two,¥in this same manner. And you 
who thinkfit¥is too tame sport, just take a 
try at it some time, and you perhaps will change 
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your mind and think of it as a new kind of 
sport, or as a sport of old revived again. 
R. G. Nixon 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HON. ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT IN 
ANGLING LITERATURE 


One who is recognized as the Dean of Amer- 
ican Sportsmen writes to the Editor of FreLp 
AND STREAM as follows: 

I am convinced that the Hon. Robert B. 
Roosevelt, who has so recently died, has not 
had full credit for the very important part he 
has occupied in the American anglers’ guild, 
especially during the civil war period, when the 
young men of the land, and old ones, too, were 
too much engaged on the battle fields to spare 
time for sport, except it were to eke out an 
occasional deficient ration for the camps by 
whatever game and fish could be caught during 
temporary cessation of hostilities. Mr. Roose- 
velt was the living intermediate who bridged 
the interval between Frank Forester and the 
writer, whose ‘Fishing Tourist’? (1873) and 
“‘Sportsman’s Gazette” (1877), brought the 
angling Jiterature of America to its climax, 
and was so attested by Gill and Jordan. How 
comprehensive and aptly this history has been 
presented in bibliography may be ascertained 
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by reference to the columns of the London 
Field (3 papers), for June and July, 1887, 
under the title above given. The compiler, in 
his review of the period indicated, allows that 
“nothing like a comprehensive manual of 
angling was published until 1864, when Thad 
Norris’ ‘American Angler’s Book’ and Robert B. 
Roosevelt’s ‘Game Fish of the North’ both 
came out.”” That was during the year of the first 
lease of a Canadian salmon river, the Nepissi- 
guit. Roosevelt’s book made especial refer- 
ence to that famous stream in its chapter on 
salmon fishing, itself a new revelation to the 
fraternity of fishermen. How to fish for salmon 
and the implements to be used, and a descrip- 
tion of the sport, had never been presented 
before. The volume was a godsend to anglers, 
for it included the technology of angling, fly- 
fishing, tackle-making, entomology, fish culture, 
camping out, etc. It described new devices, 
new methods, and new fields of sport which had 
come into the purview during the sixteen years 
that had intervened since the enterprising 
J. J. Brown had prepared his ‘American 
Anglers’ Guide”? (1849). Moreover, it intro- 
duced new species of fishes not previously 
regarded for sport and identified others which 
had been in doubt. The whole subject was in 
chaos at that time, scientifically considered. 
Experts had not even quite determined whether 
a brook trout and asamlet (parr) were thesame, 
or that brook trout were not in fact immature 
salmon. The scientific world has moved since 
then. 

In 1865, the year following his first pro- 
duction, Mr. Roosevelt put out a supplemen- 
tary book entitled ‘‘Superior Fishing,” relating 
chiefly to the fishes of the Great Lakes, and 
touching the lately mooted subject of fish pro- 
tection. The two books together compre- 
hended the common brook trout, the sea trout, 
the salmon, landlocked salmon, the Coregoni 
group (whitefish), the common carp, the mas- 
calonge, pickerel and great northern pike (now 
known as the Mississippi mascalonge in dis- 
tinction from the mascalonge of the St. Law- 
rence system), the two then recognized varie- 
ties of black bass, the rock bass, yellow perch, 
pike perch or wall-eye, the great lake trout 
(namaycush), lake trout and siscowet, all of 
them fresh-water fishes, and the blue fish, 
striped bass or rock-fish, Spanish mackerel, and 
snapping mackerel (which has since been iden- 
tified as a young bluefish), all salt water fishes 
twenty-one varieties. These two books, as 
well as my “Fishing Tourist’? and Prime’s 
“TI Go a-Fishing”’ (1873), were all published 
by the Harper Brothers. 

Not only must Mr. Roosevelt be recognized 
as a well informed author of undoubted 
accuracy and reliability, but he was foremost 
with Agassiz, Baird, Samuels, Prime, Mather, 
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Sage, Seth Green, Slack, Krider, Norris, Royal 
Phelps, and other ichthyologists in the promo- 
tion of fish culture and preservation of fish. 
He was for many years president of the New 
York City Association for the Preservation of 
Game and Fish, and wrote many articles on 
angling and kindred subjects in the Citizen, 
which he published in 1856-7. Verily, he is 
entitled to a leading place in history and let 
the fraternity of anglers freely accord it. It 
is his due. Charles Hallock 

Washington, D. C. 

ANGLERS TAKE NOTICE 

A CONFERENCE of Anglers is to be held in 
New York City at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory on November 11th, at 8:15 p.m. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke will preside at the meeting, when 
general discussion will be invited upon topics 
of mutual interest, particularly existing con- 
ditions unsatisfactory to fishermen which can 
be best remedied by concerted action. The 
vicious use of nets and spears, pollution of 
streams, inadequate game laws, unsportsman- 
like tackle, etc., will be given attention. Papers 
will be read by Dr. Van Dyke, author of “‘ Little 
Rivers,”’ Dr. David S. Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, California, 
Prof. Barton W. Evermann, U. S. Fisheries 
Bureau, Prof. Chas. F. Holder, Pres. Santa 
Catalina Island Tuna Club of California, Mr. 
Chas Hallock, founder of Forest and Stream. 

Anglers in general are invited to attend 
and should find the proceedings interesting 
and profitable. Among the prominent Clubs 
supporting the movement are the Santa Cata- 
lina Island Tuna Club, National Association 
Scientific Angling Clubs, Aransas Pass Tarpon 
Club, several State Fish and Game Protective 
Associations, ete. 


Wuite fishing recently from the shore of 
Montauk Point, Long Island, Thomas E. 
Tripler of New York City, landed two striped 
bass weighing forty-five and forty-seven pounds 
respectively. 

J. E. Privuracer, of Akron, Ohio, lately 
elected president of the fish and game protec- 
tive association of this county, reports that 
General Speaks, Ohio’s chief game warden, is 
doing excellent work and making many and 
important reforms, principal of which is the 
appointment of more efficient deputy wardens. 
It is the general’s intention to bring the work 
up to the dignity of the state. He is a successful 
military man, and when he gives an order it 
must be obeyed and no foolishness will 
be allowed. The lakes, streams and fields 
have suffered greatly from the poachers, who 
have nearly depleted our waters and fields. 
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The general is making a tour of the state, 
getting in close touch with the work of his 
department and is determined to see that the 
fish and game laws are rigidly but fairly 
enforced. 





PERSISTENT ANGLING REWARDED 


[WHILE it is not our custom to introduce an 
article with editorial remark or commendation, 
the following letter is so nearly the sort of 
matter in demand by our readers and ourselves 
that it may not be amiss to call especial atten- 
tion to it. We like to hear from the sportsman 


fishing, trolling, drifting, casting—but ‘‘nothing 
doing.” The net result was a growing deter- 
mination that something must be done. At 
11:45 a.m. I pulled the boat ashore, readjusted 
my tackle and went to dinner. Not far from 
1 o’clock operations were resumed. Taking 
a Skinner fluted spoon No. 2 with a single hook, 
followed by a trailing hook, I baited beth hooks 
heavily with angle-worms and unreeled about 
thirty or forty feet of fine braided silk line, 
rowing first with one hand, then with the other, 
pulling from three to five strokes of the oar 
before changing hands, and meantime holding 
my rod in the hand that had been liberated 





NEXT STOP, THE FRYING-PAN 


who can catch fish by extraordinary methods 
when the ordinary ones, for some unknown 
reason, fail, or who invariably brings in 
game when he goes afield in the hunting 
season. ] 

Attow me to heartily congratulate you upon 
your excellent sportsmen’s magazine. I have 
lately been much interested in reading the 
various articles bearing upon the Dowagiac 
baits, and was delighted, a few evenings since, 
to capture two black bass by moonlight, using 
the Dowagiac Expert No. 200. However, I am 
fond of a variety, and am always experimenting. 
Perhaps you will be interested in knowing of a 
successful experiment I conducted one day last 
fall. It was a beautiful day for angling, so I 
visited a lake about seven miles distant, and 
spent the forenoon in the most persistent effort, 
though entirely in vain. What method did I 
try? Everything, about, except che fly—still 


from the oar. I rowed very slowly, in a zig-zag 
course, frequently pausing to give the stern 
of the boat a circular movement. Well, it was 
a delightful change. History began to make 
rapidly. It was pickerel after pickerel, until 
my landing net had safely placed eight beauties 
on the bottom of the boat. Several of them 
weighed two pounds each, and the catch was 
so unusual for that lake that residents living 
nearby would scarcely believe that they were 
taken from its waters. A similar experiment 
was successfully tried in the Chicopee River. 
Standing upon a piece of masonry, with the 
same hook baited in the same way, I let the 
swift current carry out my line for perhaps 
eighty to one hundred feet, near shore, the 
current revolving the spoon This resulted in 
the capture of a fine bass. It was rare sport 
leading the royal fighter upstream against the 
current and safely landing him. Moral: Let 
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the angler be inventive, and when ordinary 
methods fail, do not easily abandon the at- 
tempt to catch fish, but try something new. 
Anyone can catch fish when they are hungry 
and are biting, but it is especially fascinating 
to capture the ‘‘finny tribes’? when they need 
to be aroused and stimulated to action. 
Arthur Requa 
Springfield, Mass 


FOOD FOR TROUT 

WHENEVER trout have access to ample 
quantities of natural food, and especially crus- 
tacean food and insect larvie, their growth is 
marvelously rapid. Illustrating this fact, the 
following paper by Dr. Samuel B. Ward, of 
Albany, in the annual report of the New York 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, will bé 
found interesting and valuable: 

In January, 1903, three gentlemen residing 
in the United States, rented from the Canadian 
government a preserve in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains, about twelve miles west of the village 
of St. Urbain and forty miles from Murray Bay. 
Part of the agreement with the government was 
that we should employ and pay a guardian for 
the preserve, the appointment to be subject 
to the government’s approval and his reports 
to be made to them. We employed a man who 
was born and brought up in the Lake St. John 
region, one-quarter Indian and three-quarters 
French, a man of magnificent physique and 
thoroughly versed in woodcraft. He was in- 
structed to go over the entire preserve and 
report what he found. 

There are about twenty lakes in the pre- 
serve, from one-quarter of a mile to two miles 
long. There are no fish of any kind in any 
of the waters except brook trout. He reported 
one chain of three lakes in which there was not 
asingle fish of any kind whatever, and accounted 
for this condition by the fact that in the outlet 
of the third lake there was a sheer fall of 100 
feet, which it was, of course, impossible for any 
trout to ascend. His observation was con- 
firmed by two of our own number who went 
to these lakes, examined them carefully and 
fished diligently, without being able to see a 
single trout. It was further confirmed by the 
statements of men who had previously fished 
this region for the market and who were thor- 
oughly familiar with every lake on it. 

Our guardian was therefore instructed to 
stock these lakes. During the autumn of 1903 
and the spring of 1904 he caught in a lake 
about a quarter of a mile from one of these, 750 
small trout weighing from two to four ounces 
each, and placed them in the waters of one of 
these lakes, carrying them over carefully in a 
large, well-vent*!uted can. Every one of them 
was alive when placed in the water. 

During the summer of 1904 these lakes 


were fished twice, for an hour or two each time, 
with no result whatever. During the summer 
of 1905 one of them was fished for an hour or 
so and two trout were taken, one of which 
weighed eleven ounces, and the other about 
six ounces, though it was not weighed. In the 
summer of 1906 extraordinary fishing was had. 
One day one party of three took out thirty- 
three brook trout that weighed sixty-six 
pounds and one ounce; and in another two 
days’ fishing another party of three took out 
thirty-six fish that weighed sixty-six pounds 
and seven ounces. The largest one of the entire 
catch weighed a little over five pounds; several 
weighed over four pounds and a great many 
over three pounds. Many smaller ones were 
also taken out weighing from four or six 
ounces up to two pounds, showing that propa- 
gation of the species was going on. 

As to the facts in the case there seems to be 
very little room for doubt. As to the catch in 
1906 there is no doubt whatever. As to the 
fact that there were no fish of any kind in these 
waters in 1903 we have the statement of an 
expert guardian whose observations on every 
point concerning the preserve have turned out 
to be very accurate indeed; and his observa- 
tion was confirmed by two of our own number 
and by several perfectly disinterested witnesses. 
Had the growth of the fish not been so extra- 
ordinarily rapid, the question would never 
have arisen at all. It may be remarked in 
passing that all these fish were taken with flies, 
the Parmachene Belle and the Rube Wood 
being the favorites. 

The trout were all of a rather peculiar shape, 
having a very large girth in proportion to their 
length—for instance, the five-pound trout 
measured only eighteen and_ three-quarter 
inches in length and fully fifteen inches in 
girth. All the others were in about the same 
proportion. They were all very fat, and on 
opening the largest ones nearly a handful of 
fat was found about the intestines. 

We see no way of accounting for this extra- 
ordinary growth except in the character and 
amount of food in these lakes. Of course, this 
has been collecting through untold centuries, 
with no fish to eat it, and when the lakes were 
stocked there was a superabundance of food 
of all kinds. Having no microscope, the con- 
tents of the stomachs were not examined, and 
this deficiency we intend to remedy next 
summer. 

We think that all observers are agreed that 
the efforts to stock the waters of the Adiron- 
dacks, and other regions, have been to a certain 
extent a failure Millions of young trout have 
been placed in such waters, and only scores 
have reached maturity. If our theory about 
the growth of these fish is the correct one, it 
would seem that fish culturists would do well 
to try some method of increasing the food sup- 
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FOOD FOR TROUT 


ply in lakes that are to be stocked. Among the 
Adirondack guides the theory is almost uni- 
versal that there is no use trying to raise trout 
in waters that do not contain an abundance of 
chubs, minnows and fish of such species as 
constitute the food of trout. That this is a 
mistaken notion is plainly shown by obser- 
vation of such waters as ours in Canada, in 
which no fish of any kind exist except speckled 
trout. Manifestly trout can and do thrive 
and thrive well, on flies, crustacea and the like, 
in the entire absence of all food fish except the 
young of their own species. They undoubtedly 
are cannibals, for we occasionally find a small 
trout in the stomach of a large one; and yet 
the large trout do not by any means destroy 
all the smaller ones; for in one of our lakes in 
an hour and one-half one afternoon one of our 
number caught seventy trout averaging about 
five ounces in weight, and it is an unusually 
bad day that one in the same length of time 
cannot catch thirty or forty. 

It is a noticeable fact that our different 
ponds contain trout of very variable maximum 
size. In one of our ponds, about a mile in 
length, no one of our party last year took a 
trout weighing over eight ounces; in a second 
pond, only twelve minutes walk from this, 
several were taken that weighed about twelve 
ounces, and one that weighed over a pound; 
in a third pond, about two miles off, several 
were taken varying from three-quarters of a 
pound to one pound, and one of twenty ounces 
The size of these lakes does not differ notice- 
ably; the water is of about the same tem- 
perature; and it is difficult to attribute this 
difference in size of the fish to anything else 
than the character and amount of food 

In conclusion, we would urge upon those 
interested in fish culture the effort to increase 
the amount of food provided for trout rather 
than their artificial cultivation in hatcheries, 
and placing large numbers of small fry in the 
waters which are deficient in food supply. 


THE WOODLAND CARIBOU 


Roamine through the pine and _ spruce 
forests, and also the prairies of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Northern Maine, 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, are the caribou 
longest and best known to us. A typical spec- 
imen living in the Zoological Park, New York 
City, is a strong lusty animal, 48 inches high at 
the shoulders, weighing 280 pounds, and en- 
dowed with sufficient energy to vanquish the 
strongest man in about one minute. Its 
shoulders are high and sharp, its head is held 
low and thrust straight forward, and as it 
walks on hard ground its dew-claws and hoofs 
click like castanets. Its head is long and cow- 
like, and its muzzle is too large for beauty; but 
the large liquid, dark brown eyes appeal suc- 
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cessfully against all adverse decisions on 
questions of beauty. 

When a caribou walks, its long stride and 
swinging gait proclaim a born traveler and 
migrant. And truly, the strangest of all 
caribou habits is that which impels these crea- 
tures, particularly the barren ground species, to 
assemble in immense throngs, and for climatic 
reasons migrate en masse, for long distances. 
In the woodland species, however, this habit 
is not nearly so pronounced. 

A comparison of many antlers of woodland 
caribou with those of barren ground animals, 
reveals one or two points of difference which 
seem sufficiently distinct to be accepted as 
constant. Antlers of woodland caribou, gen- 
erally, are short in the main beam, liberally 
palmated both on brow-tines and tips, and have 
more than thirty points. As a whole, the 
antlers have a tree-top appearance. Antlers 
of barren-ground caribou, generally, are long 
in the main beam, scantily palmated, especially 
on the tips, and have less than thirty points. 
As a whole, the antlers have an arm-chair 
appearance. 

The woodland caribou of Maine, Ontario and 
Quebee (Rangifer caribou), is the original type 
of what recently has become a group of species. 
Its body color is bluish-brown and gray, which 
color also suffuses the neck, head and hind- 
quarters. In October the new coat is of a 
dark color known as seal brown, quite different 
from the same pelage in spring. 

Originally the Newfoundland caribou were 
referred to as the species named above, but in 
1896 they were given rank as an independent 
species (Rangifer terrenove), chiefly on account 
of their very light color. They are the whitest 
of all caribou and also the largest. 


PARTICIPATION in our photographic prize 
contest will be of great practical value to all 
camera users, whether or not their work at- 
tains to the winning class. The average 
amateur photographer is wholly self-taught in 
his craft, and in any line of endeavor self- 
teaching is the longest road to proficiency. 
The value of instruction can hardly be over- 
rated, even if it consists principally of occa- 
sional suggestions as to how others have at- 
tained or fallen short of success. Read the 
announcement of contest in the October num- 
ber of Freitp anp STREAM. 


RAISING RUFFED GROUSE 

WE are glad to note that Prof. Clifton H. 
Hodge, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
is again experimenting on raising ruffed grouse 
from eggs of wild birds, and he hopes to have 
a healthy flock of mature partridges before 
the frost this year. Prof. Hodge’s trials have 
been conducted for a period of four year 
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and as a result he has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the ruffed grouse can be reared in 
confinement, notwithstanding the many fail- 
ures that have resulted from previous efforts in 
this direction. 

If Mr. Hodge’s ideas can be worked out on 
al  »>cczto there is no doubt that a great work 
will have been accomplished, and one that will 
be welcomed by all lovers of the best game 
bird that flies. Prof. Hodge’s experiments 
will be watched with unusual interest by every 
sportsman in the country, but more especially 
by the Massachusetts Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, who have hopes that they will lead to 
the restocking of the coverts of that state. 


OUR TEDDY’S TURKEY 


EXPERIENCED turkey hunters will doubtless 
enjoy reading the following excerpt from an 
article by President Roosevelt in the October 
Scribner’s: 

“The last day I had with me Jim Bishop, 
a man who had hunted turkeys by profession; 
a hard-working farmer, whose ancestors have 
for generations been farmers and woodsmen; 
an excellent hunter, tireless, resourceful, with 
an eye that nothing escaped; just the kind of 
man one likes to regard as typical of what is 
best in American life. Until this day, and 
indeed until the very end of this day, chance 
did not favor us. We tried to get up to the 
turkeys on the roosts before daybreak; but 
they roosted in pines, and, night though it was, 
they were evidently on the lookout, for they 
always saw us long before we could make them 
out, and then we could hear them fly out of 
the tree-tops. Turkeys are quite as wary as 
deer, and we never got a sight of them while 
we were walking through the woods; but two 
or three times we flushed gangs, and my com- 
panion then at once built a little blind of pine 
boughs, in which we sat while he tried to call 
the scattering birds up to us bv imitating, with 
marvelous fidelity, their yelping. Twice a 
turkey started toward us, but on each occasion 
the old hen began calling some distance off and 
all the scattered birds at once went toward her. 
At other times I would slip around to oneside 
of a wood while my companion walked through 
it; but either there were no turkeys or they 
went out somewhere far away from us. 

“‘On the last day I was out thirteen hours. 
Finally, late in the afternoon, Jim Bishop 
marked a turkey into a point of pines which 
stretched from a line of wooded hills down 
into a narrow open valley on the other side 
of which again rose wooded hills. I ran down 
to the end of the point and stood behind a 
small oak, while Bishop and Dick walked down 
through the trees to drive the turkeys toward 
me. This time everything went well; the turkey 
came out of the cover not tooffarcoffjand sprang 
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into the air, heading across the valley and 
offering me a side shot at forty yards as he 
sailed by. It was just the distance for the 
close-shooting ten-bore duck gun I carried; 
and at the report down came the turkey in a 
heap, not so much as a leg, or wing moving. 
It was an easy shot But we had hunted hard 
for three days; and the turkey is the king of 
American game birds; and besides I knew he 
would be very good eating indeed when we 
brought him home; so I was as pleased as 
possible when Dick lifted the fine young gobbler, 
his bronze plumage iridescent in the light of the 
westering sun.” 

In relation to another subject of universal 
interest, the President says: 

“On May 18, 1907, I saw a small party of 
a dazen or so passenger pigeons, birds I had 
not seen for a quarter of a century and never 
expected to see again. I saw them two or 
three times flying hither and thither with great 
rapidity, and once they perched in a tall dead 
pine on the edge of an old field. They were un- 
mistakable; yet the sight was so unexpected 
that I almost doubted my eyes, and I wel- 
comed a bit of corroborative evidence coming 
from Dick, the colored foreman at Plain Dealing. 
Dick is a frequent companion of mine in ram- 
bles around the country, and he is an unusually 
close and accurate observer of birds, and of 
wild things generally. Dick had mertioned to 
me having seen some wild carrier pigeons, as 
he called them; and, thinking over this remark 
of his, after I Lad returned to Washington, I be 
gan to wonder whizther he too might not have 
seen passenger pigeons. Accordingly I wrote to 
Mr. Wilmer, asking him to question Dick and 
find out what the ‘carrier pigeons’ looked like. 
His answering letter runs in part as follows: 
***On May 12th last Dick saw a flock of about 
thirty wild pigeons, followed at a short distance 
by about half as many, flying"in a circle very 
rapidly, between the Plain Dealing house and 
the woods, where they disappeared. They had 
pointed tails and resembled somewhat large 
doves—the breasts and sides rather a brownish 
red. He had seen them before, but many years 
ago. I think it is unquestionably the pas- 
senger pigeon—ectopistes migratoria—described 
on page 25 of the 5th volume of Audubon. I 
remember the pigeon roosts as he describes 
them, on a smaller scale, but large flocks have 
not been seen in this part of Virginia for 
many years.’”’ 


WHO CAN ANSWER THIS? 


From a correspondent in Minnesota comes a 
request for information where to obtain wild 
celery bulbs suitable for planting, and reliable 
instruction as to planting this most dearly 
loved of all the vegetable growths upon which 
canvasback and other deep-water ducks feed. 














SPORT ON THE NECHES 


Doubtless there are many of our readers in a 
position to answer this inquiry, and it is quite 
as certain that there are numbers of sportsmen 
who would appreciate such information. We 
would like to publish an article from some 
of our friends who have successfully planted 
wild celery and desires that his brother sports- 
men may profit by his experience. 


AMONG THE PINES AND PALMETTOES 
OF TEXAS 

Down in southwest Texas flows the Neches 
River, and in the bottoms and flats along this 
sluggish stream are to be found many squirrels, 
turkeys, deer, wild cats and occasionally a 
bear or an alligator. This section is nearly all 
densely wooded, with canebrakes and palmetto 
thickets in many places, and in the autumn or 
early winter is a fine place for sport. 

‘‘Pardner’”’ and I had been talking for some 
time of taking a couple of days off for a camp 
hunt; so one day at noon I said, ‘‘Pardner, I 
hear that squirrels are thick now in the bot- 
tom. How would it suit you to start early 
to-morrow morning for Jot Smith’s camp and 
try our luck with them for two or three 
days?” 

“‘The very thing,” says Pardner, who is al- 
ways ready at a moment’s notice for an outing 
in the woods. Smith’s camp was a one-room 
log cabin with a small corral around it, situated 
some three miles from the main road, on Hog 
Creek, which flowed into the Neches. 

‘‘Well, then,” I said, ‘‘We willffix to start 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, and we are to go in 
light camping order, with no extra fixings; 
just take a frying- 
pan,  coffee-pot, 
dish-pan, tin pans 
and cups, knives 
and forks, some 
bacon, bread and 
coffee; no cake, pie 
or other dainties. 
If we cant kill 
enough to eat, we 
can make out a 
couple of days on 
bacon, bread and 
coffee; and we can 
sleep in the cabin, 
and so will need 
only a little bed- 
ding.”’ 

Now Pardner was 
not much of a shot 
as yet, but she was 
learning to handle 
the little 16, and 
by previous ex- 
perience I had 
found that she 
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could see a jumping gray squirrel as quick 
as I, and was very handy to have along to turn 
the frisky little animals around the tree into 
my range. That night, while the grub box 
was being packed, and the guns, ammunition, 
lantern, pocket axe, blankets, etc., put into a pile 
near the door, I noticed several mysterious little 
parcels going into the baggage, but held my 
peace, for, you know, that’s a woman’s way. 

Next morning was cool and pleasant. It 
was in the early autumn and our team a fair 
one, so the fourteen miles were reeled off in 
good shape, the most of the way through the 
dense pine woods with here and there a little 
log house and its adjacent clearing, wherein 
the cotton was being picked and the corn 
being gathered. Later the road became 
rougher and our way led us through a forest 
of magnolia, holly, live oak and many other 
woods, and then finally we arrived at our 
journey’s end. There was a good rail fence 
around the camp; we drove in and soon had 
things in good shape. I proposed that we 
have some coffee; so I started a fire and went 
to water the horses at the creek. When I re- 
turned the delicious aroma of boiling coffee 
reached my nostrils, and there was a spread of 
ham sandwiches, stuffed eggs, pickles, ete.— 
the contents of the mysterious packages. Just 
like a woman! but they tasted very good to me, 
all the same. 

After our lunch we started out, and Pardner’s 
bright eyes won the honors by locating the 
first squirrel in a small oak, which made a 
flying leap for another tree and was caught in 
mid-air with a load of chilled 8s. By 10 o’clock 
we had six squirrels; then we pulled back to 
camp and at noon 
had a feast right. 

We rested a while 
and then went out 
through the pal- 
metto brake, which 
was higher than 
our heads in places, 
toward the river. 
This was good cover 
for wildcats, and 
some deer and tur- 
key are to be found 
there; accordingly, 
we were on the 
lookout for large 
game. Some dis- 
tance down the 
creek we found un- 
mistakable turkey 
signs that were 
quite fresh, and 
one tree I felt quite 
sure was being 
used as a roost; so 
I determined to try 
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to locate one at daylight the next morning. 

By the time the sun began to get low, the 
game bag was getting heavy; we took stock 
and found eight squirrels, quite as many as we 
could eat that night and in the morning. We 
took a near cut for camp and soon sat down to 
supper, which we ate with the appetites of 
rail-splitters. After supper the horses were to 
be watered and fed, so I started to the creek 
with them and asked Pardner to get the gun 
and go with me—for she might get a shot at a 
gobbler or a bear; who knows? As we neared 
the water I saw something scurry around a 
palmetto and up a small holly tree. Pardner 
screamed out, ‘‘Oh my! look out!’’ Then two 
shots rang out and down fell a large wildcat, 
not thirty feet from us, filled with shot. Pardner 
had let both barrels go and the chilled shot had 
finished him; but the recoil of the gun and the 
fright were almost too much for her, and it 
was some time before she could realize that 
she was the mighty hunter that had slain the 
animal. He measured nearly four feet from 
tip to tip, but the pelt was so badly torn by 
the shot that I did not try to save it. I took 
a snapshot of the slayer and the prize, but 
the light was so dim that the photograph 
proved a failure. 





THE AUTHOR PRACTICING WITH HIS .45 


Next morning about half an hour after day- 
light began to appear I was on the alert to kill 
a gobbler at the roost we had discovered the 
day previous. Soon I descried a large dark- 
looking bunch in the top of a live oak about 
forty yards away; after careful scrutiny I 
decided it was a turkey, and, aiming as carefully 
as I could in the dim light, I fired. Out of the 
tree fell a very large gobbler; but he ‘‘lit 
a-running,” and was making for the brush as 
fast as he could, with a broken wing. I let 
him have the other barrel and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him tumble over and turn up his 
toes. Hurrying back to camp with my prize, 
I found Pardner up and getting breakfast. 
We decided to dress the turkey and take it 
home, which we did, and it tipped the beam 
at 19? pounds, dressed. 

After breakfast we went down the creek, 
where we had good shooting for a couple of 
hours. About a mile down we came to a cane- 
brake of several acres in extent, and in the mud 
around it were some tracks looking so much 
like a bear’s that we concluded not to inves- 
tigate further. We had lost no bear that day; 
and to find a bear when you are not looking for 
one is sometimes an embarrassment, as my 
experience has taught me—but that is another 
story. Back to the shack we went and had a 
fine squirrel stew for dinner; and then after a 
short rest and some target shooting with my 
.45—in which Pardner showed that she was 
rapidly learning the art of handling a gun— 
we loaded up and pulled out for town, where we 
arrived without a mishap at dusk, tired and 
dirty, but feeling that we had had a most en- 
joyable trip, and one we would repeat as soon 
as the opportunity offered. 





Emery A. Peffley 
Magnolia, Arkansas. 


ADIRONDACK BIG GAME 
THE ELK 

THE number of wild elk in the Adirondacks 
has been steadily increasing during the past 
five years, since the first carload of twenty-two 
were released in June, 1901. Besides the na- 
tural increase, twenty-six elk—five bulls and 
twenty-one cows—have been liberated since 
the appearance of the last annual report. 
These were obtained by Harry V. Radford, of 
New York, from Mr. Austin Corbin, who gen- 
erously donated them to the state of New York. 
They were brought from Mr. Corbin’s Blue 
Mountain Forest Park, in New Hampshire, 
where Mr. Blaine 8. Viles, Mr. Corbin’s super 
intendent, attended to catching the elk and 
putting them upon the cars. Seventeen of the 
elk were shipped to North Creek, and from 
there carried upon sleighs thirty miles north 
west to Newcomb, in Essex County, where the 
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were liberated, on state land, in two small 
bands about four miles apart—nine on the 
north shore of Lake Harris, and eight near 
Woodruff Pond. Each of the bands contained 
one bull, the others being cows. The expense 
of liberating these elk was paid partly by the 
Newcomb branch of the Adirondack Guides’ 
Association and partly by Mr. John Anderson, 
Jr., of Newcomb. Mr. E. J. Chase, Vice- 
President of the Guides’ Association, accom- 
panied the elk from New Hampshire, and, with 
Game Protector Charles Barnes and Mr. Rad- 
ford, attended to the details of liberation. These 
elk were released on March 16, 1906. 

On March 22d four more of the Corbin elk 
were liberated on state land, in Warren County, 
in the ‘‘ Big Hollow,” on West Brook, north 
of Prospect Mountain, and about three miles 
west of the village of Lake George. The fol- 
lowing day the remaining five were carried 
down the lake upon the ice, and liberated on 
Tongue Mountain, on the west side of the lake. 
Mr. Weslie W. Burton, of The Antlers, Lake 
George, the Lake George Fish and Game Club, 
and various hotel men and cottagers residing 
along the lake subscribed the funds necessary 
for the transportation and liberation of the elk. 

Most of the cow elk were pregnant when 
liberated, and both the Newcomb and Lake 
George herds have already considerably in- 
creased. About fourteen calves have been 
added to the Newcomb bands and six to the 
Lake George herds, making a total of forty- 
one elk in the two localities at the present time. 
One elk has been shot at Newcomb, whether 
maliciously or accidentally has not been ascer- 
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tained, though Commissioner Whipple and 
Mr. Radford have offered a reward of $100 for 
the detection of the culprit. 

Meanwhile, the elk in all sections of the 
Adirondacks have increased satisfactorily. The 
large elk herds which formerly were concen- 
trated in the vicinity of Little Tupper Lake, 
in Hamilton County, have split up into many 
small bands, some of which have been seen 
recently on Cold River in Essex County, in 
the Fulton Chain section of Herkimer County, 
and at many other points widely separated 
Game Protector Ned Ball, of Old Forge has 
traced the course of three elk from Forked 
Lake, in northern Hamilton County to a point 
south of Woodhull Lake, in Herkimer County, 
a distance of nearly 100 miles by the route 
followed, which will give an idea of the wide 
area over which the Adirondack elk are ranging. 

A conservative estimate of the present num- 
ber of elk in the Adirondacks would probably 
be 350. Believing that the annual increase 
since the experiment of restocking the Adi- 
rondacks was commenced is of general interest, 
the table appearing in the last report is here 
reproduced, revised to date: 


oO gg a err rrr rere 22 
On December 31, 1902 (estimated)....... 80 
On December 31, 1903 (estimated)....... 168 
On December 31, 1904 (estimated)....... 200 
On December 31, 1905 (estimated)....... 250 
On December 31, 1906 (estimated)....... 350 


Mr. Radford states that he has the promise 
of an additional herd of elk for liberation in 
the Adirondacks next spring. The commission 
again invites sportsmen of means who are in 
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terested in the state’s effort to reintroduce the 
elk, moose, and beaver in its Adirondack 
forests, to make donations of any of these 
animals to the commission, which will provide 
for their immediate liberation on public land. 


THE MOOSE 


The legislature last spring appropriated 
the sum of $2,149.73 for continuing the pur- 
chase of wild moose and their liberation in the 
Adirondacks. This was the lapsed (unexpended) 
balance of the original moose appropriation of 
1901. The commission is at present nego- 
tiating for the purchase of ten of these animals. 

The restocking of the Adirondacks with 
moose never obtained a fair impetus, as but 
fifteen moose were purchased with the original 
appropriation in 1902 and 1903, and about 
half of these were bulls. Several of the cows 
were, unfortunately, killed at the very outset 
of the experiment, so that it received a serious 
check almost at its inception. There are a few 
moose in the Adirondacks at present, but not a 
sufficient number to perpetuate the race with- 
out additions to the stock. Game Protector 
Ball reports one from the vicinity of Beaver 
River, which was seen quite recently. 

It is believed by friends of the project that 
no insurmountable difficulty confronts the 
plan to restore the moose, and that it is merely 
a question of liberating a sufficient number to 
offset the mishaps which are always likely to 
occur in the early stages of an enterprise of 
this kind. It has been clearly demonstrated, 
in the case of the elk and beaver, that wild 
animals native to the region can be successfully 
reintroduced in the Adirondacks, and as this 
section was until fifty years ago abundantly 
supplied with moose, and as the conditions 
affecting the subsistence of this animal are 
substantially the same now as they were then, 
there seems to be no good reason why the ex- 
periment should not be continued 


THE BLACK BEAR 


The number of wild black bears killed in 
this state during the year ending June 30, 
1906, was greater than the number killed the 
preceding year. We omit the table showing 
the number of bears reported killed in each 
county. As protection is not accorded the 
bear in Essex County, no reports were received 
from that county. The returns made for 
bounties show, however, that fifty-two bears 
were killed during 1906. In the town of Wil- 
mington, one man, Mr. Asa Lawrence, killed 
thirteen. The value of the sheep killed by 
bears in this town alone is placed at $300. 

The largest bear reported during the year 
ending June 30, 1906, was that killed by Mr. 
Charles Monroe in Sullivan County, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1905. Its weight was 480 pounds. The 
smallest were three cubs caught by Mr. John 
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Taylor, in Lewis County, on April 4, 1906, 
which weighed but six pounds apiece. During 
this period six bears were taken weighing 400 
pounds or over; twelve weighed between 300 
and 400 pounds; thirty-two between 200 and 
300 pounds; thirty-six between 100 and 200 
pounds. Thirty-three weighed less than 100 
pounds. The weights of two were not given. 
The average live weight of bears killed in this 
state has been ascertained, from the records 
of the past year, to be 174 pounds. 





NEW BOOKS 


One of the best books for sportsmen so far 
issued this year is just from the press of Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. ‘‘ Feathered Game 
of the Northeast,”’ by Walter H. Rich, contains 
in its 450 pages a wealth of information for the 
gunner and the professional ornithologist as 
well. The book is out of the ordinary in the 
respect that its writer is a practical sportsman 
of many years experience, yet equipped with 
the technical knowledge essential in attempting 
a work that will fully meet with the approval 
of advanced students of natural history. His 
style is lightened by touches of native humor, 
many hunting episodes enliven the pages, and 
there is a timely plea for moderation in killing 
game. Some ninety birds are accurately 
described, and nearly all of them shown in 
excellent full-page half-tones. The price of the 
book is $3.00, with 30 cents extra for postage. 





WE have received for review ‘“‘Jack Lorimer’s 
Champions,” by Winn Standish, a thoroughly 
readable story for boys and girls who take an 
interest in school athletics and clean, honest 
sports of all kinds. In the present dearth of 
really good novels for juvenile readers, it is 
refreshing to discover one that holds a whole- 
some breath of fresh air and teaches the lesson 
that results can be gained only by conscientious 
and persistent endeavor. Published by L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 





“Memoirs oF A SportsMAN,” by Ivan Tur- 
genieff, is the title of a book that will be en- 
joyed by all readers of a contemplative turn 
of mind, though the chances are that the first 
few pages read will give rise to a vague feeling 
of disappointment. The ‘sportsman,’ whose 
love for shooting leads him to mingle with 
the Russian peasantry as nearly upon terms 
of equality as the prevailing reverence for 
rank will permit, may have found and killed 
game in satisfying abundance, but his pen is 
busied with descriptions of peasant life and 
customs in this least known to the outer world 
of civilized European countries. Turgenieff 
is a forceful and interesting writer at all times, 
and in this particular field he is at his best. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.25. 
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PUZZLED GEESE 


ImaGINE a quilting party of ancient dan-es 
and imagine further that at a given moment 
their needles have dropped, or thimbles, and 
look upon the floor as they may, not a sign 
can be found of the lost articles. The earth 
has opened and swallowed them! You can 
imagine the exclamations of surprise and the 
chagrin of the party! 

When all is in readiness and your pit dug 
and finished, and you set your decoys, you put 
most of them broadside to the east, for your 
geese are working from the sloughs toward the 
west. So when the geese show up on the gray 
horizon and honk and you honk in return and 
they espy the iron deceivers, come closer and 
closer, honking all the way, and you, in breath- 
less and motionless anticipation, stand frozen 
in your pit, the geese come on until right over- 
head, and then the fun commences. 

For a mile or two they have kept those 
decoys in their eyes and they have grown larger 
and larger, and just when the feathered birds 
are ready to circle and alight, they, on looking 
down, see nothing, and all at once become 
exactly as did the quilting dames, whose thim- 
bles dropped and vanished at one and the same 
moment. The geese set up a querulous sort 
of squeaking, like unto a basket of young 
puppies, crane their necks, look to right and 
left, compare notes and ask questions and 
wonder where those geese down on the stubble 
have gone to! 

The knife edge of the decoys has deprived 
them of any semblance to geese and the flying 
birds are puzzled sorely and complain; but all 
this is explained when a shower of leaden hail 
flies upward and brings down one, two, three, 
or more, shattered and dying, to the earth 

Goose-like, they may, on looking backwards, 
once more see the decoys and circle again, 
but the chances are that they are off for good 
and wondering how it all happened, that a 
score or more of geese on the stubble co..ld, in 
a twinkling of an eye, vanish into thin air. or 
as if the earth opened and swallowed them. 
Every old goose hunter has noted this, if he 
has used the tin, instead of the live decoys. 
It is certainly an amusing situation. 

Charles Cristadoro 

Pt. Loma, Cal. 





THINK BEFORE YOU SHOOT 


Ir is not always the inexperienced hunter 
whose reckless trigger-pulling goes to swell the 
casualty list of the big game hunting season, 
It seems there are some men who can Jearn 
only through sad experience. So to the sea- 
soned woodsman, as well as the novice about 
to start on his first hunt, the words of caution 
heading this paragraph may prove a timely hint. 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 
Wircuytaw, Oktoaber 4 
Dere FELDE & STREME:— 

I was here wunst befoar, on the whitch 
oceashun I rid a gotch-eared cow-hoss with 
foar (4) white fete 
& a cussed mene 
temper. In them 
days Texas folks had 
moar cattul then 
munny & the peepul 
of Kansas was ank- 
shus toe ameelerate 
owr sad condishun, 
& soe we wood round 
upp owr grandmam- 
my cows & the wust 
of owr steer cattle 
& hedd owt over the 
trale toe Witchytaw. 
Men who aare still 
living & abul toe take thare whisky strait the 
saim as beerdless boys, can tel! you of these dere 
old days when the futher we driv the bigger owr 
herd got toe be, keeping the milk cows we 
pikt up in the senter of the bunch «& looking as 
virchoous as we cood when the littul ranchers 
come nosing around looking for thare own 
brands. In them times peepul was mutch on 
the maik. The Injuns had toll bridges on 
evry crick and mud hoal in the Nation, & 
after taiking awl owr munny they wood come 
at nite in a cheerful way «& stele anuff beef 
toe live on awl summer. So we had toe maik 
expenses as we went along, because it was 
rite and propper the boss shood be fixt toe pay 
the punchers haff salery the day we soald the 
bunch & the uther haff next day. Witchytaw 
was a rele live town in them times & I shoorly 
wish I cood have workt it for subskripshuns 
for the grait & onlie spoartsman’s magazeen. 
Enny man with a good gun & tollerbul quick 
axshun in pulling the saim cood git a trade 
for enny sailabul artikil. But I find things 
rite smart diffrunt here now. Stiff hats «& 
logger beer has demorrilized this town saim 
as Chicawgo & St. Looey. I wanted toe vissit 
some spots of historick intrest, & they was 
toar down & I never had a single dance nor 
cood find a good strait gaim of chukaluk or 
Mexikin monty. It maiks me plum sick toe 
find awl the old tradishuns forgot & the loan- 
some stranger permitted toe go rong for lack 
of hoalsum & innercent amoosement. When 
coaky-coaly drinks & high collers & teddy 
bares invade a cow town awl its picksheresk 
side is nokt off. At this day & time Witchytaw 
is as bum a town as Noo York, whitch is saying 
a hoal lot. 

All this hoetel living & reglar change of air, 
grub, water & shirt wastes (she buys one or 
moar at evry town) is maiking a noo woman 
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of Sar An. Her appytite is sumthing grait & 
she is now growing mutch better looking even 
than miself. The uther day a drummer askt 
her “hoo is the old gent you travvul with?’’ 
whitch I took toe be personal & we had a 
argymint as wide as the car one (1) way «& 
foarteen (14) miles long the uther. Sar An 
thot his face lookt like Lord Youjeen Fits 
Pursy in sum fool novel she read wunst, but 
it lookt diffrent when yore Uncle had finisht 
the job. I am thinking of sending Sar An 
home to Misourie for a vacashun if I can make 
her see things rite. Be yond a shadder of dowt 
she wood be better oph down there & sum 
eezier in her mind. And I cood turn toe my 
buisness, etc., &c., with more freedum of 
spirrit. 

The last magazeen was awl rite & I am 
glad to see you are making it bigger & better 
yet, as I sujjested when in Noo York, but 
sum of the feechers you prommis don’t look 
good toe me. ‘‘Poasted Farms” is a soar 
subjick, & the ‘“‘Camp Fires of a Eppykak”’ 
sounds like dokter stuff enny way you spell it. 
Your histerry of guns & ammynishun is a 
good idea & mebby I will find time toe pen a 
few lines abowt a old gun of mine back in 
San Marcos (whitch is in Texas). After I 
busted it, shooting two hunderd yards at a big 
deer up hill, Sar An used the barl for a fire 
poaker & I hung the sillunder onto a trot line 
for a anker & we split the wooden handel into 
kindlings. That was a mighty fine old six- 
pistol, but no man cood tote it at his belt 
& not git lop sided, and if you hung it on yore 
saddel you had to swing a rock on the uther 
side. It was maid when iron was cheep & the 
marks of the ogger they boared it with still 
shode on the inside of the barl. But no moar 
at pressunt. Yores troolie, 

UNKEL Davip 


N. B.—The likker in Kansas wood be better 
if the watter was dittoe. When a felloe pays 
his dokter for a perskripshun for a week stummik, 
thare shood be a cappytul pennulty for the 
drug stoar man who maiks the whisky to wet. 
Mi helth is vallybul & hense I shell pull for 
Denver (whitch is in Kollyradoe) foarth with. 

Sar An is awl workt up abowt this trip west. 
Sum one tole her she wood see prairy dogs & 
she wants toe knoe if they are Lewellen terrers 
or Bawstun setters. 

We aim toe stop over on the Arkansaw River 
& ketch sum katfish. That wood be grait. 
Yore Unkel can sure ketch themm., 

I cood take lots of subskripshuns owt here if 
you wood run a aggerculcheral deepartmint 
abowt pigs & hosses & alfalfy & Plimmuth 
tock pullits. Think it over. 

Yores troolie, 
UnKeEL Davip 
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BROWN’S “PUPPY” 

“‘Arnour the slickest piece of getting ahead 
of the other fellow I ever saw,” remarked the 
hotel proprietor, “was the way Jim Wilson, one 
of our local livery men and a great practical 
joker, worked Brown who runs that big store 
over there, and extracted from his very tight 
pocket two new ten-dollar bills in exchange 
for an old toothless bird dog. Everyone knows 
that when it comes to letting any of his precious 
dollars get away from him, Brown is beyond 
all question the most cautious man you ever 
met. Why, he’s so close that even when he 
can borrow a gun he won’t go out shooting, much 
as he enjoys trying to kill birds, because the 
shells cost too much, The little incident I 
shall tell actually happened here last summer. 
You,know Jim would rather play a practical 
joke than eat; and he goes into it heart and 
soul, planning each and every move carefully. 

“T think Jim had lost more sleep trying to 
concoct some plan by which he could get ahead 
of this same Mr. Brown than he ever had over a 
night out with the boys. But think as he would, 
he never quite hit on a scheme that would just 
suit the case, till, one day, he was out in the 
mountains a few miles from town and ran across 
a farmer who had an old, toothless bird dog 
following his wagon. The sight of this ancient 
dog seemed to fascinate Jim, and a plan, partly 
formed, flashed across his mind. Jim bought the 
dog for a dollar and brought him into town 
by the way of the back streets. Getting him to 
a place where he was sure he would escape 
prying eyes, he gave the dog a bath and other- 
wise improved the animal’s general appearance. 
Then I reckon Jim sat up the balance of the 
night planning out the details of his joke. 
Bright and early the next morning he saun- 
tered down the street till he saw Brown standing 
in front of his store and approached him in a 
most innocent manner. ‘Well, Brown, it’s 
about time for those city sports to be coming 
into town. I was up in the brush yesterday 
and the whole country seems alive with birds. 
My dog flushed covey after covey, and, if I’d 
had my gun, I could have filled my buggy in no 
time.’ 

“There was just one weak spot in Brown’s 
armor, and that was bird shooting, but he 
could not hit the broad side of a barn and Jim 
knew it. Jim also knew that the reason was 
because Brown was too stingy to own a gun 
and buy shells for it. The only practice he 
had ever had was when some of the city hunters 
would loan him their outfit. When Jim spoke 
of birds Brown pricked up his ears. ‘I always 
did want to be able to shoot birds, but somehow 
I never could get the hang of it,’ he remarked. 
‘Why, Brown, it’s just as easy as rolling off a 
log when you get onto the trick. You just 

















BROWN’S PUPPY 


never had anyone to show you how. Nearly 
everything depends on your gun and dog; the 
rest is easy to learn. If I’d the time I’d take 
you out and show you howit’s done. I’ve got a 
fine young dog that is the best in the country.’ 

“‘Brown’s interest increased and he fell into 
the trap so carefully set for him. ‘Say, Jim, 
I wish you’d take me out to-morrow and teach 
me enough so that I could keep up with some of 
you fellows.’ But to all appearance Jim was 
very hard to persuade. He said he had too 
much work to do, and had a couple of sick 
horses in his stable that he simply could not 
trust to the niggers. Finally, after making 
Brown think that he was conferring a very great 
favor, he agreed to go the next morning. They 
started for the brush in Brown’s buggy. Jim 
had brought along an extra gun, and the old 
dog crouched between their feet—and the dog 
did look several years younger than when Jim 
had first bought him. Brown did not know a 
bird dog from a full-blooded bull, and Jim 
was fully aware of this fact. During the drive 
Jim went into the details of just how to hold 
the gun, when to pull the trigger and a lot of 
other rubbish that neither he nor Brown had 
ever heard of before, and Brown swallowed it 
all, bait, hook and line. 

“They left the horse and buggy at a farm 
house and started off for the fields, where Jim 
said they’d find lots of quail. Shortly, by pure 
accident, the old dog flushed a covey, and Jim 
and Brown both fired, bringing down two birds. 
Of course Jim killed and Brown shot all over 
the landscape; but just after pulling trigger 
Jim swung his gun to one side and when Brown 
looked at him, he was pointing several feet 
from where the dead birds lay. Jim ’lowed as 
how he’d shot too low, and Brown naturally 
claimed the birds and was as pleased with him- 
self as a man could be. Well, to make an all- 
day story short Jim allowed Brown to claim 
all but two of the birds, and he was in high 
feather. Jim took occasion to drop several 
words in praise of his ‘puppy’ convincing 
Brown that the greater part of his good shooting 
was due to the way the dog had scared up the 
game in just the right spot. 

“Brown could not refrain from boasting 
considerably when they got back to town, and 
Jim backed him up. Acting under the spell of 
his apparent skill, he separated himself from a 
large number of his beloved dollars, in ex- 
change for which he secured the best gun in 
town, also a hunting coat and a pair of leather 
leggins. This was Jim’s first victory. Meeting 
Jim on the street soon after, Brown asked him 
to sell him his dog. But Jim said he couldn’t 
let him have the ‘puppy’ as he had promised 
him to a man from Winston who was coming 
up in a day or so to get him. And there was 
no changing Jim at this stage of the game. 
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“The next day they went to the fields again 
and Brown brought home as his own the birds Jim 
had killed. When the pair drove up in front of 
Brown’s store, he asked Jim to wait a minute 
while he went in. In a few minutes he re- 
turned and handed Jim two new ten-dollar bills. 

‘“‘What’s this for, Brown?’ 

““¢There’s no use talking, Jim, I’ve just got 
to have your dog, and if you'll take the twenty 
dollars for him, you will confer a favor on me.’ 

“Jim held back for some time, only con- 
senting for fear Brown would repent of the 
bargain. Well, it set in and poured every day 
for a week, and I reckon Brown never spent 
such a long seven days; he was just crazy to 
try his dog and gun on his own hook. The 
first sunny day, he hit the brush. I bet he shot 
a hundred times, but came back empty handed, 
and no one could get within a block of him, 
After that he went out 
several times, but sneaked home when he 
thought no one saw him. Meanwhile Jim 
played innocent—and avoided Brown. 

‘‘One day a man came into town with a crate 
of live birds,and Brown bought them. By this 
time Jim had taken one or two of us into his 
confidence and we watched to see what Brown 
would do with his birds. He loaded them into 
his buggy, when the street was deserted, and 
drove down to the edge of town. Jim hap- 
pened to see him start and told us something 
was up. We followed at a safe distance and 
concea ed ourselves behind some trees, where 
we could command a view of the proceedings. 
And this is what we saw: Brown loaded up his 
gun and then threw one of the birds into the air, 
and, before it had gotten well under wing, he 
fired both barrels without touching a feather. 
He repeated this several times, his face getting 
longer and longer as each bird winged its way 
to liberty. This was too expensive to suit 
Brown; so he tried tying paper to the birds’ 
legs; but they flew away with the news to 
their companions. Then Brown hit on another 
plan, and we could see the smile of satisfaction 
on his face as he drew a ball of stout twine from 
his pocket, secured one end to a bird’s leg and 
fastened the remainder of the ball to a rock, 
leaving about ten yards of slack. 

‘‘After reloading his gun he liberated the 
frightened bird and blazed away. But the 
quail flew to the end of its tether and fell strug- 
ling to the ground, only to be hauled back into 
Brown’s hands. He repeated this maneuver 
two or three times, until a chance shot cut 
the string and the terrified bird flew into the 
brushes and escaped. This was too much for 
Brown; so he twisted the necks of the few re- 
maining birds and took them home for supper. 
I reckon he told his wife that he had shot them. 

‘After that Brown gave the game up; but I 
don’t think it dawned on him that he had been 


he was that cross. 
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made the butt of one of Jim’s jokes until a 
week or two later. He was walking toward 
town with his ‘puppy’ at his heels and 
ehanced to meet the former owner of his 
eanine prodigy. 

“Bob, what do you think of my puppy? I 
bought him the other day from Jim, and he’s 
the best bird dog in the country.’ 

“‘Bob looked at the dog, then he looked at 
Brown.’ > Stoopingfdown he pried” open - the 
old dog’s jaws and disclosed the toothless gums. 
‘Puppy be d ! That dog is sixteen years 
old if he’s a day!’ he shouted, as he did his best 
to stifle the laugh that he knew was coming. 

“Then the scales fell from Brown’s eyes. 
The whole trick revealed itself to him, and from 
that day to this he has not mentioned birds. 
The innocent old dog disappeared from our 
midst, and Brown don’t speak to Jim as they 
pass by.” H. M. Hi. 








A SHEPHERD RETRIEVER 


Ar the opening of the present season I en- 
joyed a several days’ hunt about the smaller 
ponds and sloughs of North Dakota, where the 
mallard, pintail, teal, and spoonbill is found in 
great numbers. On the trip I came across 
a farm boy’s shepherd dog that could 
serve as a model retriever for his more 
blooded brethren. This is his third year 
and he has the work reduced to a fine art. 
He obeys perfectly. No ropes are ever needed 
to keep him within range. He is a large dog 
and takes with delight to the water when 
hunting is on. A wounded bird in the reeds 
seldom escapes him, and I saw him at one time 
go under water and bring his bird. At another 
time he made a bee-line swim of some five or 
six hundred feet for a lone duck in the face of 
high waves. 

One of his feats, equaling any professional’s, 
was his finding a wounded spoonbill that had 
crept on land. After presumably getting all 
birds killed, we prepared to move for other 
territory. ‘‘Sport’’ refused to follow. He was 
finally left scenting about the edge of the slough, 
working gradually hillward. A little later he 
came to us, then one-fourth mile away, and 
promptly dropped the bird at our feet. 

Any dog requires patient and painstaking 
training, and this ‘‘scrub”’ shows the results. 
As a cattle dog he cannot be excelled. No 
dog could work better, and no man could value 
his hunter higher than does this farmer’s lad 
his shepherd retriever, Sport. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

N. Robt. Ringdahl 





FROM A NOTED DOG TRAINER 


W. H. Pierce, a sportsman and dog trainer 
of experience, writes from Peekskill, N. Y., 
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that while ruffed grouse were very plentiful in 
that locality last year, during March the old 
birds for some reason disappeared and the 
shooting is in consequence very poor this 
season. The cold and backward spring counted 
severely against the few birds that were hatched. 
Mr. Pierce very sensibly remarks, however, 
that the ill success of grouse hunters is in a 
measure due to the very noticeable scarcity 
of properly trained dogs. A setter or pointer 
that is to be hunted in thick cover, either on 
grouse or woodcock, must have a special educa- 
tion, radically different from that which makes 
a field trial winner. After thirty-five years of 
experience training dogs especially for northern 
brush shooting, and in recent years spending 
the winter months in the pine lands of western 
Florida, where quail are very plentiful, Mr. 
Piérce is quite competent to judge in what 
respects the average dog is deficient in training. 
He intends starting for Florida again on Decem- 
ber Ist, and anyone desiring the services of one 
of the best trainers we know of, will do well 
to correspond with him. 





THE QUESTION BOX 


A. G. C., Hastings, Minn.—My pointer dog 
after a fever was left with two lumps on each 
side of his throat, that are hard and immov- 
able. Iodine applied to them did them no 
good, what shall I do? 

Answer:—The lumps are caused by im- 
purities of the blood. Iodine should not have 
been applied, because that drives the gather- 
ings inward and does not cure, and may result 
in blood poisoning and death. Lance the 
lumps on under side so the contents—a watery, 
blood-stained mass—will run out without much 
pressing, and keep them open so long as they 
fill, which usually is for about a week, then 
allow to heal. Tonic pills should be given to 
put the system in condition. Feed should be 
light but nourishing in nature, and ample 
exercise is necessary. 

M. L. P., Altoona, Pa.—My Irish setter pup 
was a little over seven months old when the 
season opened on woodcock, and did fine work 
from the start; but now that she is working 
on grouse, she flushes most of them by going 
in too close before coming to a stand. Is there 
not a way of breaking her of this? 

Ans :—Having been worked on woodcock first 
is the cause of her going up too close to grouse 
and thereby flushing them. With more ex- 
perience this fault will most likely regulate 
itself. It will be well to caution her when 
she is seen to draw on game, and to bring her to 
‘‘charge”’ several times before getting near the 
bird. This will make her more careful, as she 
will soon learn that the bird may flush if she 
advances closer. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
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LODGE 


Preserve—Protect—Propagate 





Wuart was the sound that awakened you ? 
Was it the first hesitant call of some bird that 
has nestled through 
the long night in the 
thicket near at hand? 
Hark! the distant honk 
of a goose tells the story—the flock was early 
a-wing from lake to feeding grounds, and its 
course had led directly over the camp. The 
blur of darkness still obscures your vision of 
surrounding objects, except to the eastward, 
where the trunks and branches of the trees are 
outlined against the lightening sky. A glance 
upward fails to locate a single star. There is 
a mere suspicion of a breeze coming from the 
northwest, and it bears the chill promise of a 
bleak, sunless day. You throw aside the 
heavy blanket, sit erect, and with a broken 
branch stir hopefully among the gray embers 
at your feet. Only dead brands among the 
white, fleecy ashes—but hold! there is a tiny 
glow or orange red, and yonder another; you 
carefully draw them together, join to them 
others more lately discovered, heap over them 
a few fibers of excelsior from the packing of 
your provision box, and in a moment up leaps 
a tiny tongue of flame which is speedily fed 
to a dancing, widening blaze. Dry twigs, now, 
and long, straight branches that will hug 
closely where they will do the most good, and 
after them bigger sticks, till the blaze leaps 
waist-high, awakening with its cheerful crackle 
your bunk-mate upon the heap of fragrant 
hemlock boughs. It is time that he was stir- 
ring, for the day is at hand and there is much 
work requiring immediate attention. The camp 
stores are in a jumbled heap at the foot of 
yonder big birch, just as they were dumped 
from the wagon yesterday as the sun was drop- 
ping behind the trees; and the big white bundle 
of the tent still lies upon the ground that it 
must roof before a moment’s thought can be 
given to game or hunting. But before all 
must come the morning’s meal, for this woods 
air breeds an appetite such as we know nothing 
ef back in the crowded city. Really, time is 
precious—there is not a moment to be wasted 
in conversation; but if we must talk, let it be 
with our eyes intent upon the work before us, 
the slicing of bacon, or raking level a bed of 


THE ONE DAY OF 
ALL THE YEAR 


coals to support the brimming coffee-pot. For 

this is our first day in camp, the big woods are 

calling to us with a thousand voices, and with 

each flitting instant the growing light makes 

plainer the trails our feet are so eager to tread. 
x ok * 

‘‘THERE will be more women in the woods 
this year than ever before,” writes a well-known 
guide. And why 
not? It is the duty 
and pleasure of civ- 
ilized man to make 
life enjoyable for his helpmeet. Is it not well 
that she should share in the greatest of our 
joys—the thrice happy days and weeks we 
annually contrive to spend where all of earth 
and water and sky is our very own, with no 
man-made barrier to hinder our idle wander- 
ings; no officious finger to beckon warning 
in case we depart by a hair-breadth from the 
course marked out for us by convention? Nine 
women out of every ten will smilingly deride 
the thought that pleasure, or even contentment, 
can possibly await them in a typical back 
woods camp; but after a single week’s exper- 
ience of such a life the conditions are reversed, 
and nine out of every ten will protest vigorously 
against being left behind when camping time 
again comes around. We are too prone to 
forget that men and women are of the same 
common flesh, inheriting alike the primordial 
instinct to build their own shelter from the 
wrath of the elements, to know all that may be 
learned about the animate and inanimate wild- 
lings of Nature, and to slay that they may have 
food. 


A PROTEST AGAINST 
SELFISHNESS 


* * * 


DirFricutt as the duties of western and 
southern game wardens may be, these officials 
at least do not have to 
contend with the Sunday- 
hunting Italian laborer to 
whom all wild creatures 
are game. Collier’s Weekly recently remarked: 
“To the newly arrived Sicilian or Neapolitan 
all winged creatures are divided into two 
genuses: the edible and the inedible. Nor has 
he any appreciation of game laws. Hale him 
to court to answer for his gun practice and his 


THE ITALIAN 
AND THE BIRD 
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fine Italian mind will sorrowfully conclude that 
he is being mulcted for having made a mistake 
and destroyed somebody’s Private Bird. He 
will depart poorer, but no wiser, to fill with 
shot the next innocent aerial navigator that 
passes within range.” Imagine the futility of 
imposing fines and imprisonment upon those 
who cannot realize wherein they have offended. 
In Onondaga County, New York, a rigorous 
enforcement of the law practically failed to 
protect the lives of the robins, sparrows, blue- 
birds and other tempting targets for the sawed- 
off army musket and two-dollar muzzle-loading 
shotgun; then the Italian priests were appealed 
to and presumably made American game laws 
the theme for painstaking and laborious ex- 
planation. At all events, later prosecutions 
were evidently looked upon less as unjusti- 
fiable persecution of wholly innocent and well- 
meaning foreigners, and in this one county at 
least the slaughter is over. Which might be 
construed as proof that church and state can 
best pull in double harness, and that the same 
thing can bedone elsewhere. Moreover it shows 
that the Onondaga County Society for the 
Protection of Game has at least one member 
who is actively interested in getting results. 
As wILt be noted elsewhere in the present 
issue, the long-absent passenger pigeon has 
again made his appear- 

CONCERNING THE ance to discredit the 
WILD PIGEON wisdom of our natural- 
ists, who had unani- 

mously agreed that the species was quite ex- 
tinct. As a matter of fact, hardly a year has 
passed without bringing reports of pigeons 
being seen at some point or points in our eastern 
or central states, but it has come to be accepted 
as the proper thing to ignore as absolutely 
erroneous all press items to this effect; and 
in consequence, to have the appearance of a 
flock of pigeons announced by a_ properly 
accredited observer, comes almost as a shock 
to the great majority of readers, who are in 
the habit of letting other people do their think- 
ing for them. Taking cognizance of the fact 
that to the industry of the market gunners and 
netters was due the practical annihilation of 
our once swarming millions of pigeons, and the 
further evident truth that the pernicious ac- 
tivity of these pirates must have ceased when 
their trade was no longer profitable, it would 
savor of unreasonable credulity to believe that 
the very last bird was actually netted, shipped 
and sold. As matters at present stand, there 
are a number of self-styled authorities who 
assert that the passenger pigeon has definitely 
and conclusively “passed,” and hundreds of 
humble observers throughout the country who 
hold steadfast by the opposite opinion, based 
upon the evidence of their own eyesight. Not 


so Many years ago—six or seven at most 
the writer of these lines saw nine wild pigeons 
flying over a white oak belt on the lower Mississ- 
ippi, and hardly a year has passed that he has 
not heard of pigeons being seen in the same 
locality by thoroughly reliable men. It is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that in every 
instance the common dove or the band-tailed 
pigeon has been mistaken for the species so 
well known to all twenty or thirty years ago. 
To definitely settle the controversy, it might 
be as well for the next observer to guard against 
the impugnment of his veracity by killing one 
of the birds and sending it to Fixup AND STREAM 
for identification. Perhaps a previously un- 
heard of suggestion this, to kill a bird merely 
to prove that it is alive, but it seems about 
the only practical way to definitely settle a 
vexed question. 
* ok ok 
Wuen brethren assemble in the council 
lodge it is well to discuss questions of interest 
to the greatest num- 
THE FISH THAT ber, and at the present 
WOULDN’T BITE time, seattered through 
the length and breadth of 
our land, there are hosts of disgruntled anglers 
who have recently fished—and returned home 
fishless. The bass were there ,and the pickerel ; 
but, for some reason beyond the understanding 
of man, they declined to be lured by live bait, 
artificial minnows or gleaming spoons. A like 
complaint comes from every side, and is heard 
every year during the later weeks of the season. 
Why do some fish show a disregard for every 
description of lures, and even for their natural 
food, during the months of August and Sep- 
tember? It is a foregone conclusion that they 
must eat, for so long as the summer warmth is 
in the waters, the fish continue normally active, 
and in all animate natuie activity means an 
expenditu:e of strength and the need of its 
constant renewal. But the question arises, 
when do they feed, and upon what ?—a question 
that becomes mentally troublesome after the 
angler has in vain tried every known bait, 
casting and trolling from dawn till dark, with- 
out the smallest reward. And then, mayhap, 
he hears of how the ‘‘other fellow’? spent a 
short day on lake or stream and was seen coming 
into town with a very long string of very big 
fish. How were they caught? Presumably 
by knowing how to fish for them—that is 
understood. But what change in angling 
methods is demanded by the altered condi- 
tions which obtain during the months men 
tioned. Doubtless some of our readers are 
“in the know,” and will take pleasure in eluci- 
dating the mystery for the benefit of their less 
fortunate brethren. Not one only, but a dozen 
of most timely articles might be wiitten upon 
this subject, and to a great many of our readers 
they would prove mighty interesting reading. 


























Some of the finest inventive talent of today is constantly employed by the fire- 


arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, 
with the result that new or improved “tools of the craft” are constantly being 


produced. Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one 


reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold 
| conditions, may not be advertised for some time. 


Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a department 
that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and 
equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that 
will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 
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EXPERIENCE teaches us that, if the love of 
forest life is deeply seated in our hearts, we 
can be reasonably happy in camp even though 
the surroundings prove unfruitful of game or 
fish, if the tent is uncomfortably crowded or 
leaks a little bit where it shouldn’t, or even 
if the supply of provisions runs short to the 
point that necessitates subsisting for days on 
plain bread and meat. But if we are cold at 
night, and must sit huddled around the fire 
during the hours that we ought to be peacefully 
sleeping after the fatigues of the day, then 
the roseate glories of our surroundings fade 
into somberness. Insomnia, whatever its cause 
may be, is a joy-killer, and when we add to it 
the memory of chills and shivers, and the an- 
ticipation of shivers and chills, there is small 
opportunity for the sufferer to find perfect 
enjoyment in any description of sport. The 
trouble with most campers is that they over- 
rate the warmth-giving power of blankets, 
or more correctly expressed, they forget that 
no number of blankets will supply the needful 
warmth unless they are kept ‘“‘tucked under”’ 
all around. When 4 man’s bones and muscles 
are aching from unaccustomed exercise he is 
liable to be a bit restless in his sleep, and the 
slightest amount of flouncing or kicking will 
displace the ‘‘kiver’’ and let in the cold. Here 
is where a sleeping bag proves its value, holding 
the blankets securely where they will do the 
most good and always keeping the feet covered. 
Any sort of a bag that one can crawl into and 
draw close around his neck will answer the 
purpose in a way, but some patterns of sleeping 


bags are easier to get into than others, and 
more comfortable to the occupant. The 
Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, Mass., 
has pretty successfully worked out the problem 
of right and wrong methods in the Comfort 
sleeping pocket, which, as an added con- 
venience, can be rigged as a hammock when 
so desired. It is unnecessary to dilate upon 
the pleasure derivable from a pneumatic 
mattress in combination with a sleeping bag; it 
insures absolute protection against chill or 
dampness arising from the ground, and is softer 
and more restful than any other description of 
bed. A circular just issued by the manu- 
facturers illustrates and describes the Comfort 
sleeping pocket in a way that deserves your 
careful consideration. Write for it. 


THE novel game law calendar for 1908 de- 
vised and manufactured by L. M. Searles, 
39 North Maine Street, Port Chester, N. Y., 
is now ready for distribution, and we predict 
that it will find a demand awaiting it among 
hunters and anglers. The compilation of game 
laws is most complete, giving the needed in 
formation just when the need is greatest, and 
at a glance. As an ornament for the walls of 
office or den the calendar is worth the 75 cents 
asked for it, but it has a practical value far 
beyond this. 


BARGAINS in shopworn and_ second-hand 
guns are offered in a list lately issued by 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, 
New York, and which will be sent to anyone 
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addressing that firm. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for those who wish to procure a medium 
or high-grade gun, in every way as good as new, 
at a substantial reduction from the regular price. 


Recentiy the Horton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bristol, Conn., invented and patented a 
locking reel band which will appeal to anglers 
everywhere, since there was never yet so good 


a device of any sort that it could not be im- 
proved upon. As the illustration will show, 
it is a most simple and easily operated con- 
trivance. The reel band is formed with a 
spiral recess on its inner surface which engages 
with the lugs raised on the under side of the 
reel seat. These lugs appear in the lower cut. 
The device is self-adjusting and will fit and 
hold securely any reel that can be used with 
the standard three-fourth inch reel seat. The 
locking reel band can be furnished with any 
‘‘Bristol” or ‘‘Rainbow”’ rod, except when the 
patent finger hook is used, for a slight additiona 
charge. 


Tue development of the automatic repeat- 
ing rifle has introduced some new elements in 
the matter of sights. It is almost impossible 
to attain sufficient accuracy with the ordinary 
open sight, and at the same time the peep sight 
hardly gives sufficient field to enable the target 
to be located quickly. The V. &. M. Sight, 
a rear view of which is shown herewith, meets 
both the require- 
ments for accuracy 
and large field, by 
eliminating a por- 
tion of the circle 
of the ordinary 
peep sight, thus 
giving a large field 
constantly in view, 
and at the same 
time all the advan- 
tages of a peep 
sight. This sight 
is so constructed 
that it is attach- 
able directly to the | 
rifle . without-, any 
changes whatever, 
by simply remov- 








ing the base screw and screwing the 
sight in position. Adjustments for eleva- 
tion and alignment are provided. Another 
great advantage of this sight over the ordinary 
peep sight is that it is forward entirely out of 
the way of the shooter’s hand, leaving the 
grip perfectly free. The makers are the 
Malcolm Rifle Telescope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Auburn, N. Y., who will be glad to 
send you a descriptive catalogue on 
application. 





WHEN breech-loading guns were 
developed to the point of prac- 
tical service, the first decided 
step had been made toward attain- 
ing extreme rapidity of fire; but it 
was only the first step of many. 
Leaving out of consideration arms 
of the magazine class, of which the 
automatic repeater is now the high- 
est type in double and single guns, modifi- 
cations of breech construction and improve- 
ments in actions were introduced to facili- 
tate loading, and the extraction of the dis- 
charged shells. The automatic ejectors sim- 
plified this latter operation, but there was 





still room for 
a betterment 
of loading facili- 
ties, and this it 
) seems we now have 

in a_ little device 
brought out by the Rapid Loader Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. Though it has been on the 
market but little more than a year, this ‘‘rapid 
loader” has achieved a wide popularity among 
sportsmen. Before the hunting season of 
1906 was fairly commenced commendatory 
letters by dozens had reached the manufac- 
turers. The principle and operation of the 
device is sufficiently explained by the accom- 
panying illustration. The loop slips upon 
the middle finger of the right hand, the clamps 
holding two cartridges in correct position to be 
slipped into the chambers of the gun with a 
single motion. The gun need not be brought 
down to the waist level for loading, as in the 
old way; when using the loader the gun may 
remain well up in position for instant use, and 
the barrels practically level. The gain in time 
in loading is readily apparent. Made of one 
piece of tempered steel attached to a vulcanite 
fiber ring, the loader is practically unbreakable. 
It is made in all standard shotgun sizes, and 
also for express rifles of large caliber. 
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For more than thirty years the John Palmer 
Co., Limited, of Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
has been manufacturing footwear from oil- 
tanned waterproof leather of their own tanning, 
and goods bearing this firm’s brand are re- 





nowned for excellence of material and work- 
manship. More than likely the personal pride 
of the factory’s employees in sustaining a repu- 
tation for high quality that their own efforts 
have made possible, must be taken into con- 
sideration when speculating upon just why 
the Palmer sporting boots and shoes are so 
popular in the Canadian provinces and else- 



















where. Pictures speak more plainly than 
words in some instances; so we are here giving 
cuts of popular numbers in the Palmer line, 
the long-leg waterproof sporting pac and the 
special mining and prospecting boot. The 
former is made of Skowhegan waterproof oil- 
tanned leather, either black or yellow, with 
10-inch leg, laced, bellows tongue to top, 
Klondyke eyelets. It is thoroughly waterproof 
and is made in men’s, boys’ and women’s sizes. 
The boot is especially adapted for use on rough 
and rocky ground, the heel and tap being 
studded with Hungarian nails. For ordinary 
wear or still hunting it can be furnished with 
flexible oil-tanned soles sewed on. It is a 
pleasure to call the attention of our readers 
to this ‘‘Moose Head Brand” of sportsmen’s 
footwear as having successfully withstood the 
test of practical service on the roughest grounds 
upon the American continent. 





History fails to supply the exact date when 
men first took up the practice of shaving, but 
there is evidence that it was a common custom 
as early as the time of Alexander the Great, 
335 B. C., and it is likely that even then there 
was more or less trouble with shaving brushes 
that shed their bristles just when they should 
have clung tightest in their proper place. The 
vital part of a brush is the setting. The ordi- 
nary shaving brush has its bristles set in glue, 
rosin or cement, all of which have proven to 
be impractical for the purpose because they 
cannot stand the action of hot water. The 
‘‘Rubberset”’ brush has its bristles set in 
hard rubber. They are first solidly embedded in 
soft rubber, then bound with a metal belt, and 
afterwards placed in a die and the rubber vul- 
canized under heat and pressure. Hard rubber 
is not affected by liquids of any sort, so that 
the brush may be subjected to sterilizing baths 
as often as desired without the least injury, 
but will continue to give service until the 
bristles are worn down to the butt. Sports- 
men who contemplate shaving in camp might 
as well provide themselves with a dependable 
brush, and the first step is to get into corre- 
spondence with the Rubberset Brush Co., 
56 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 





A STORY ALONG NEW LINES 


Tue December number of FIELD AND STREAM 
will’inaugurate an”entirely new departure for 
this magazine in the shape of 2 
serial story written especially for 
sportsmen, entitled, ‘‘The Posted 
Farm.” The story will be some- 
thing ‘‘entirely different” and well 
worth looking forward to. Sub- 
scribe now so you will not miss the 
opening chapters! 
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WE illustrate for our readers a perfect hunt- 
ing boot, embodying all the valuable points 
necessary and desirable. It combines all the 
good features of the rubber boot and the leather 
boot for walking, wading or climbing, does 
away with the burden of an extra pair to carry 





and is superior to both. This boot is built on 
honor by the Goodyear process, leaving the 
inner sole smooth as your hand for the comfort 
of the feet; the inseams are sewed so carefully 
that no water can penetrate between the welt 
and upper, the three-sole bottom is firmly sewed 
to this welt, the heel is low and square, built 
and equipped with O’Sullivan heels of new rub- 
ber. The uppers and tops are cut from Shrews- 
bury’s hand-sewed tan grain, 10 inches high, 
and laced, with bellows tongues clear to the 
top (with or without buckles and straps). The 
uppers and soles are treated by the ‘‘Non 
Aqua”’ waterproofing process, and this feature, 
combined with the upper stock used, the proc- 
ess of making, the soles, and the O’Sullivan 
rubber heels to prevent slipping in climbing 





(a demonstrated fact), makes at once a perfect 
hunting boot such as will fill any requirement 
of rough, out-of-door wear. These boots are 
made to order by the O’Sullivan Bros. Co., 
Lowell, Mass., and anyone can order a pair 
by mail. Write to the manufacturers for 
eatalogue and prices. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Away back in 1875 the manufacture of ‘‘ Up- 
thegrove”’ sportsmen’s clothing was first com- 
menced, in the town of Valparaiso, Ind., and 
has there been consistently and successfully 
followed ever since. The goods produced were 
well made and especially patterned for hunters’ 
wear; and later the ‘‘patent fold’? was in- 
vented—the addition of extra material under 
the arms to relieve them from the weight of 
game and shells when raised in the act of 
shooting—and gave a new impetus to the 
business, making it necessary to increase the 
capacity of the plant to meet the growing 
demand for its output. Civil engineers, ranch- 
men, miners, railroad men and others who had 
rough outdoor work compelling them to face 
the weather as it came, found Upthegrove 
clothing suited to their needs. The manufac- 
turers extended their line, adding garments 
especially de- 
signed for espe- 
cial purposes— 
angling and 
hunting suits of 
duck, corduroy, 
moleskin; shirts, 
cartridge vests, 


See that “‘Patent Fold” 
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the great class 
of wearers they 
aspired to reach. 
The hunting 
coat illustrated is best known of all, be- 
cause the most extensively advertised; 
but in the writer’s estimation ‘the acme of 
general serviceability is represented by the 
Upthegrove skeleton shooting coat, ‘without 
sleeves, which fits loosely either over or 
under the ordinary coat, is ‘‘standard’’ in its 
quota of pockets and carrying capacity, and 
can be had in any weight of duck. It is the only 
practical hunting coat for wear during the 
warm days early in the season. 


THE UPTHEGROVE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Makers of High Grade Clothing 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


For the use of canoeists and others who 
frequently feel the need of some convenient 
way of doing a bit of cooking when the usual 
facilities are not at hand, nothing can surpass 
the alcohol stove manufactured by Glogau & 
Co., 26 Dickey Building, Chicago. Because of the 
low cost of the fuel used—denatured alcohol 
the cost of maintenance is not above two or 
three cents, and when you figure that a quart 
of water can be boiled on this stove in six 
minutes, its extreme economy can be appre- 
ciated. It is odorless, wickless, and makes 
no soot. Descriptive circulars may be had 
upon application to the above address. 
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WINCHESTER 





RIFLES ARE ABOVE COMPARISON 


Winchester rifles of all models are constructed of such high grade materials 
and with such care and precision that they are above comparison. They 
shoot accurately, are positive and certain in action, graceful in outline, easy 
to operate, and, considering their many other good qualities, ridiculously 
low in price They are made in all desirable calibers, weights and styles. 
FREE; Send your name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO. . . NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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for Shot Guns 


Scores made with DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS look as a rule like this— To be sure the score belongs to 
the man behind the gun, but when scores look like this, he uses the best shot gun powder in 
the world, that powder is 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS. | STABILITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS _ St. Louis Boston Chicago 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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The Leeda Model 1897 
lasts twice as long as the 
ordinary .22 for it is solidly 
built of the best gun steel 
produced. The barrel is 
of special gun barrel steel welded and planished in 
the bar, and contains no seams nor hard spots. It is 
carefully bored and rifled deep with the old unsur- 
passed Ballard system of rifling. 

The breech mechanism embodies the splendid 
Marbig, 30\id top, side ejection and closed-in action, 
and is made of the same special steel used in the 
Marlin \\igh power rifles. 
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Model 1897 oa 
424 Calther (OM hef r Z, fj 
Repeating frfle & &4 © 


The Harlin Model 1897 .22 caliber repeater 
has always been the best small bore rifle on the 
market since it was introduced. 












The walnut of the stock and fore-end is air 
seasoned for two years in our own sheds and a 
glance at the cut will prove how beautifully we 
shape and finish these parts. 

The rifle takes down, without tools, to pack in 
a smaall space or for cleaning, and the action and 
chamber handle .22 short, .22 long or .22 long 
rifle cartridges without any change being neces- 
sary in the gun. 

To the genuine lover of the small bore this hand- 
some, durable, accurate S/n Model 1897 re- 
peater is bound to become a treasure compared to 
which its original cost is most insignificant. 


Ask your dealer to show you one of these rifles or write us for our hand- 


some new catalog, which will 


be sent upon receipt of three stamps. 


Thelltarlin Firearms ©@., 3Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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LOADED SHELLS 
Cannot be Beaten for Field or Trap Shooting 


They are strong. sure-killing loads—yet do not 
They give a splendid shot pattern, and no bird can ever get 


‘‘kick”’ excessively. 


They are quick as lightning, leave the gun barrel clean, and best 
of all—every shell of a given load is exactly like every other 
—no disconcerting ‘* punk 
depend upon them absolutely. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


’ or heavy charges. You can 


,u. Ba. 
T. H. Keller, Mgr. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
New York: 98 Chambers St., 
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Necessary parts 

in the Ansley H. Fox 

automatic ejector gun are so sim- 
plified and reduced in number that 
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AN EJECTOR WITH HALF THE PARTS 
TWICE THE STRENGTH 
ALL THE CERTAINTY 


it stands a revelation in modern gun construction—a direct, 
positive acting and practically unbreakable mechanism. 


Made stronger in every way without disturbing beauty of model, 
the Fox Gun is easily first in perfection of balance, and reliability 
and certainty of operation. It proves its claim as 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 
4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRY FEET 


Gokey’s Water- & 
proof Shoes have § 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 














Made to Measure for 
HUNTERS, 
FISHERMEN, 
PROSPECTORS, 
SURVEYORS, 
LUMBERMEN 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 


Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins 


Nothing equal to them fo 
NOISELESS HUNTING 


Our 


ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSHION 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 








(The IXL Boot) 


Send for Catalog to 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing, charges 





prepaid 
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New—LY MAN —Patent 
COMBINATION REAR SIGHT 


NOW ACCOMPLISHED FOR 


Savage Rifles, Model 1899 





Price, $3.00 


No. 1A. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF SIGHTS 
AND BOW FACING ROWING GEAR 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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FILLING THE GAMESACK 








IS EASY IF BIRDS ARE PLENTIFUL, IF YOUR 
HAND AND EYE ARE WORKING SMOOTHLY, 


AND IF YOU ARE USING 


The Right Kind of Loads 


SHELLS LOADED WITH EITHER 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


‘“Infallible’ Smokeless 
“New Schultze’ or 
‘“New E. C. (MPROVED)’’ 








ARE THE RIGHT KIND TO USE 


N.B.—If you can’t get what you want from your dealer write us and we will do 


our best to help you out. 





E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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IVERJOHNSON 


nS Saas SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER 


You Must Pull the Trigger 


or there will be no discharge. This is the ove revolver 
that cannot go off by accident. We make the kind that dis- 
charges when you want to shoot and not before. One million 
six hundred thousand have been sold and not an accidental shot yet. 
As handsome a revolver as is made—in a number of styles and several 
sizes. As safe as a spiked cannon, but as full of business as a hornet’s nest. 
Send for our booklet ‘“S/o/s” and our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of the best revolvers, shotguns and bicycles you can get anywhere. 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver ; Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
8-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- $6 Sinch barrel, nickel-plated finish, ere $7 


fire cartridge, 32 or 38 center-tire cartridge center-fire cartridge 

For sale hy Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer 
will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street HamBura, GERMANY: Pickhuben 4. : 
Paciric Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. Lonpon, ENGLAND: 13 Cullum Street. E. C, 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 








COIL MAIN SPRING 


NEW THREE BOLT MODEL 


Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted gun embodies all of the requisite qualities of a perfect gun— 
safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nice balance and in our high grade 
guns very fine finish and richness of ornamentation, See cut No. 7, $390 list gun shown above—special 
price, $213.75, ejector $10 extra. 

e guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss-fires. We guarantee the three 
bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow the gun to fly open in discharging. 
. Send for 1907 Art Catalogue describing improvements and special prices on 18 grades, $17.75 net to 
$300 list. 
ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box 11 ITHACA N. Y. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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OPEN TO THE 
WORLD 





The Grand American 
Amateur Championship 


WAS WON BY THE 


SMITH GUN, FITTED WITH THE 
HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Our new art catalogue in colors for the asking 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 


FULTON, N. Y. 









































Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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HE LEFEVER does not compete and never has with machine made 
shot guns which are machined out in large quantities and sold at 
low prices and big discounts. Nor do we care for the trade that 
panders to low price. For nearly half a century Lefever Shot 
Guns have catered only to the crack marksman and the genuine 
sportsman who realize that shooting is a luxury and that without a 

= SS Ze ~=—s Luxurious shot gun it is a dull business. By luxury we mean not 

"a at > only beautiful design and handsome finish, but a gun that is a real 
luxury to use. In this limited space we cannot prove to you 

that no foreign or American gunsmith has ever built a shot gun that ranks with the 
present Lefever Hammerless makes, but if you will read our catalogue and then 
examine a few Lefevers at any store, you will agree that the above statement, though 
seemingly strong, is altogether true. Even though you are not an expert, the beauty 


LEFEVER SHOT GUN LUXURY 





and the skill and the infinite simplicity of Lefever construction will force you to admit 
the truth of the above claim. No expert will deny it. @Send for our catalogue 
before you forget to (it is free), and remember this: Every Lefever is a thoroughbred. 
Lefever prices range from $25.00 to $400.00. LEFEVER ARMS CO., 25 MALTBIE 
ST.. SVRACUSF. N. Y. N 








By mail, postpaid, $2.00 








DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


Postal orders on Montesano, Wash. 
SN The quickest, most accurate sight ever puton a hunting 
<i NSS rifle. Upper edge of straight bar, which contains centre 
DPD. aoe notch, is located at diameter of ivory ring and is adapted 
see 


ie ’ , to guide the eye quickly and naturally to centre notch, thereby enabling the 
shooter to cover game or target instantly. Ivory ring, being white, isdistinctly 
s_ nin light that is such that other dark metal sights can not be distinguished. 
A 


ddress all communications to @CMAS. S. DANIBL, MELBOURNB, WASH 











PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 





tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


Siininas tite teint FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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WOPKINS AMON SGT GUNS 


No other double guns off 
so much value at 
the price. 


The twist and Damascus steel barrels are of 
the finest make and are imported by us. The 
plain steel barrels are decarbonized 
steel of selected American manufac- 
ture. Frames are case-hardened 
steel, and our stocks are made of the 
best selected walnut. 

In shooting and quick handling 
qualities, and in durability and pre- 
cision, these double guns are the equal 

of double guns costing fifty to 

























THE Workuse@Alen JOINT 


Is a marvel for such low-priced guns. 
It positively cannot shoot loose, as it is 
arranged totake up wear, and keepstrong 
and solid after years of continuous usage. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE GUN GUIDE 
AND CATALOGUE FOR 1907. It’s free. Gives 
best prices and offers most complete line of fire-arms 
manufactured, 


The Hopkins @ Alien Arms Co, 


78 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Conn., U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers High-Grade Popular-Priced Firearms 


seventy-five dollars 


AS AN EXAMPLE OF PRICE 

This importe ammer dc 

=—* =a Rosen ge, 28 Or 3 in $15 
In bainiearibie pattern, $25 


Imported Enclish twist barrel 








SEND FOR 


“Booko}f Fine Guns” 


Describing these and other 
HIGH GRADE FIRE ARMS 


Schoverling, Daly @ Gales 
302-304 Broadway, New York 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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earn Taxidermy 


The splendid art of Mounting game specimens 
can now be learned quickly in your own home. 


Sportsmen, hunters, anglers, nature lovers, here is an opportunity you have long 
been waiting for! It is no longer necessary to lose the fine trophies you have 
secured during the hunting season, nor to pay Taxidermists exorbitant pricés for 
stuffing them. You can now dearn this great art for yourself, easily and quickly 
during your spare time. You will soon mount specimens as well as the most 
expert Taxidermist. We teach yoa by mail, in your own home, to successfully 


Mount Your Own 
Game Heads, Birds and Animals 


also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs and make them into beautiful rugs and robes. No 
other art is so fascinating or interesting, and every man, woman or boy who enjoys out- 
door life and sports needs a knowledge of this subject. 

By taking our course of fifteen (15) lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting, 
and can decorate your home, office or den with the choicest of art. You will have a 
delightful diversion for your leisure time, and will enjoy every moment you give to the 
subject. Thousands of men and women of every vocation — bankers, lawyers and 
business men — are members of our school and endorse it in the highest terms, 


Big Money in Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2,000.00 to $3,000.00 per year, and there are not half 
enough Taxidermists to supply the demand. By giving only your spare time to this work 
you can easily earn from $20.00 to $50.00 per month, without interfering with your regular 
business or occupation. Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. Many birds and 
animals that ere now killed and thrown away are valuable and can be turned into cash, 


Mr. G. E. Snyder, Rogers Park, Jil., writes us: ‘‘] have made over $550 
during my spare time selling my specimens and mounting for others.” 
We have hundreds of similar letters on our files. 


This is the Original School of Taxidermy, and is endorsed by our thousands of students and all leading 
Museums, Naturalists and Taxidermists. We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively 
uarantee success. Expert instructors in every department. Our taxidermy work is widely known, 
1aving been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition. The editor of any 
Sportsman’s Magazine will tell you of the high standing of this school, having taught Taxi- 
dermy successfully for a number of years. Ca 
WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter today. It will J s 
interest you, and it’s Free, We want every sportsman or nature lover in the country 3d? ah yp” 
to become a member of the only school Jn the world “for sportsmen by sportsmen.” 0 or > 
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Mounted by 
Prank Dunne of Oak Park, NL 





efver 5 weeks’ instruction. 









Mounted by Dr. Hugo Warner 
of Hyde Park, lil.,e 
last year’s grad- 
































Speeimen by Prof. John 
Budd, Williems- 
port, Pa., graiu- 
ated 1906, now 
professional 
taxider- 
































Mounted by Muster 
W’ J. Kennedy, 

age 12, New 
York Ciry. 


























C. Andrews of 


Cuttingtown, O. 












‘Tanned by B. 


2 











T. xid B k: FREE For a limited time we will vg Oe 
r | ermy 00 Ss send FREE, postpaid, our yr” 4> ¢* 
new catalog, a copy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game. sample 0 of aw 
diploma, and hundreds of letters from students — all free, prepaid. Write for r\ 47 soe" 

these today—now while you think of it. Use coupon or postal card. a ow 

| NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY Pa $s 
BOX 73-E, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. ° oO 4h 


We mount or sell all kinds of birds, animals and game 49 
heads. Price list on request. Sign the coupon today. S' 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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“The Gun That g _Blocks the Sears” 


Do You 
Know 
How? 


GET OUR 
CATALOGUE 


MANUFACTURED BY N, R. DAVIS & SONS, Assonet, Mass. Box 700 














We illustrate the “MONTE 
CARLO” best grade, 
fitted with Auto- 
matic Ejector 
and costing 
$210.00. 











ao W.&C. Scott & Son’s Guns 
Ss ENCLAND’S 
Ry See LEADING GUN 


The Webley & Scott “PROPRIETARY” Grade Gun is made by the PROPRIETARY, 


same company and is absolutely as good in every respect as their Without Automatic Ejector, $75.00 
“Monte Carlo,” but is plain in its finish, without engraving. PROPRIETARY, 
The guarantee of this gun is the same as that of their highest priced gun. With Automatic Ejector, $95.00 


We also carry a complete line of Scott Guns from the little ‘‘ Featherweight " to the heavy ‘ Trap”’ gin 
Write for Catalogue of Scott Guns, also our Complete Sporting Goods Catalogue. 


THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York 














A FIRST LESSON IN CAMP COOKERY 

















1.—“It's weally wemarkable, don’cher know! Allow me to make the next gwiddle-cake 
wevolve. I flatter myself——” 





THE CAMPING OUTFIT 


of the thoughtful camper invariably includes a supply of Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. With 
this in camp the most important food item is taken care of. Eagle Milk keeps indefinitely in any cli- 
mate. The original and leading brand since 1857. Alwavs uniform. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove ¢7¢ fit all over. 











For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the Standard 
among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmenand Engineers (who 
demand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact 
with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in 
nearly every civilized country inthe World. They are Genuine Hand 

a Sewed, Water Proof, Made to measure, Delivery charges prepaid, 
) and cost no more thanothers. Send for catalogue of over 30 diffe- 
reat styles of boots, and blank for self measurement. Also 

Indian Tanned Moosechide Moccasins. 

Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high. Bellows Tongue, any 
style toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, 
tanned with the grain of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) 
making the leather water proof, black or brown color, large eyelets 
and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around top, sole, 

light, medium or heavy. The soles are Gen- 

uine Hand Sewed (making them soft andeasy) 

and made of Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. 
Made to measure and delivered $8 00 
in the U.S. Can. or Mex. for.... ® 


Pty nets a ma Seo o.us, MINN, 


The Posted Farm-—* Sportsman’s Serial Story, will 


begin in the December issue 











ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh 








annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 & c~ F 
$ Settee Washi file, M. ¥- 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., Yew {yoizser Sy Vincrente sto | atinctcern FF 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 








—-— 





THE THREE WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS 


If youare an amateur photographer it will be to your interest to read the announcement of our 
Prize hotographic Competition, in the ‘‘ Sportsman’s World " pages. Three classes of photo- 
graphs eligible ; the best in each class to be awarded a valuable prize. Competition closes 
January 1, 1908. 

Success will depend wholly upon the stoty told by the photograph and the manner of its 
telling. In other words it is lessa comparative test of cameras than of happy ideas carried to 
a practical conclusion. 











This Gun Goes In a Suit Case 9527250 SOx 


Double Barrel Hammerless Shot Gun 











24 inches over all when folded. 12 or 16 gauge T 
and weighs 6 to 64 pounds. Guaranteed to FOLDS 
shoot as hard and accurately as anv up 


gun made. Steel, Twist or Damas- 
cus Barrel. Supplementary 
rifle barrel extra. Also 
LADIES’ OR BOYS’ 
Feather Weight Repeater 
5% to 6 pounds. Send for description and price. 
4 shots, 16 gauge. Will handle ° 


” any standard load of powder. UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 530 Auburndale, Toledo, 0. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


Sportsmens' 
» show , 


Pans 


asrices uk LHE FOREST, FISH AND 
GAME SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


T. CHARLES FARRELLY, President WILLIAM F. KIMBER, Secretary 
GEORGE D. PRATT, First Vice-President ARTHUR ROBINSON, Treasurer 
ARTHUR F. RICE, Second Vice-President KICHARD E. FULLETT, General Manager 





ete“ Grand Central Palace 


43d STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE 


The Largest and Best Lighted Exhibition Building in the United States 


Dec. 23d, ’07, to Jan. 4th, ’08 


No effort or expense will be spared in making this 
the best Sportsmens’ Show ever given. 


EXHIBITS OF 


FORESTRY FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
LIVE ANIMALS LIVE GAME BIRDS 
SPORTSMENS’ OUTFITS ART IN OUTDOOR LIFE 
CAMP LIFE TROPHIES 


Only first-class exhibits will be admitted and only 
those properly belonging to a Sportsmens’ Show, or 
pertaining to Forestry, Fisheries, Game and kindred 
matters. 











Particulars and floor plans on application to 
RICHARD E. FOLLETT, Manager 


500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 






































Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Sportsman’s Glothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 

Garments in the United States. 

Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 

the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 
Cravenette Proofing Process. 

Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. 
Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, 
yet permit of perfect ventilation, The only suitable outing 
garments where rain-proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
er mage are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. 

ockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps, 
$1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 


Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bloomers, 
Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, a tramping, boatin 
or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samples of material and self- 
measure blanks sent free. Special discount te dealers. 

BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 














Best Gun Made 


in America 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF GAME 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








—— 
—— 


Three Barrel Gun Co. 


MOUNDSVILLE 
Box 1005 W. Va. 









































The front half of the blade is similar to an Italian Stiletto 
and will find the vital part with little pressure. It 
is slightly curved and makes an 
ideal skinning knife; weighs but 3 
ozs., yet few large hunting knives 
are so strong; can be fe- 
sharpened with little work. 
Stag handle, german silver 
finish, blades oil tempered, 
file tested, hand-forged from 
razor steel and warranted. 
Sample, 83c. postpaid. 

Our friend W. S. LUNG 
of Vallejo, Cal., sold one o 
these knives and writes us:—{‘‘My customer had a tea party at his home last week, and during the evening cut nine- 
teen holes in Dunphey, and nine in Doyle with your No. 57 knife. Although one of Doyle's gashes was nine inches 
long, and one of Dunphey’s reached his liver, no complaints were made to the authorities by interested parties, there- 
fore it is to be supposed the knife cut slick and smooth and still retains its keen edge and sharp point 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 2).:(5w°si s kaze’ 96 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


This is rightly named by tke Mexican Greaser, “EL DIABLO,” The Devil 
















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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‘The St. James 


E WITH HIGKORY HANDLE AND x 
STEEL LINEDGROOVE I2 IN. 20.02.) 50 J: Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets 


" FREE SAMPLE “ceed 
MARBLE’S RITRO-SOLVEAT OIL a | EUROPEAN PLAN. ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ROOMS 


The wonderful new oil that will ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. A NEW HOTEL. 
quickly clean and absolutely pro- 
tect firearms from the corro ive 
action of all black and _ smokeless 
powder—including Cordite. Con- 
tains no acid. 

It positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and 
gum. 
It is a perfect lubricant for high 

speed as well as other machinery, 
ee hanisms and vehicles. Wears 
exceedingly well and prevents 
wear. Will not gum. 

It cleans and polishes beautifully 
all varnished and highly finished 
woodwork, 
Two Ounce Bettie (full weight) —<—aaaman 

postpaid 25¢ . 4 ; ‘ 

Marble’s 56-page catalog of L 
Specialties for Sportsmen. 
and sample bottle of oil sent free. 

MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY ievii iia vind 
85-113 Delta Ave, Gladstone, Mich. 2) CUISINE UNEXCELLED 


Location especially desirable. 

Immediate vicinity fashionable shopping and 
theatre district. 

Within easy access to Pennsylvania and Reading 
Railroads. 

Rates: Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards. 


EUGENE G. MILLER Manager. 
























CATALOG 





Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your 

rifle with a telescope. This picture shows how a “Chuck’’ looks 
through the glass. You will do better shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 

MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N. Y. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
PEBRUARY 2 20th to MARCH 7th, 1908 
Particulars and rome Plan on app! we’ to 


J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager - - 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Correspondence from Guides and Camp Owners solicited 






































BARGAINS IN SHOT GUNS | SPORTSMEN! 


There's just one thing—and one only—tha+ 


will 
KILL MOSQUITOES 









Send for If you want relief from this and similar 
Our Bargain onnowsnnen— 
List and 116 page Il 
lustrated Catalog of Guns, Rifles 
Revolvers and Hunting and Athletic BUY JAPSTICK 
Supplies. Mailed onreceipt of 3 cents 


If your druggist doesn’t keep Japstick, send 2sc. for 


CHARLES J. GODFREY co. a package direct to the manufacturers—The Japstick 
10 WARREN STREET NEW YORK Co., 170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


























_——— 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Always on Top 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 





Steel Fishing Rods 


A special Bristol for each kind of fishing and 
each Bristol adaptable to many kinds of fishing 
No other rod so versatile. No other line of rods 
so complete. 20 years of Bristol success has 
made such a reputation for steel rods that every 
fisherman now knows that he must have a steel 
rod or be handicapped. But there’s no telling 
iless you ask fora 
Bristol and see that the name Bristol is on the 


what kind of a rod you'll get 





handle Every Bristol guaranteed three years. 


If you want the latest and most dependable produc- Beautiful reyes 
tions in trout and bsss flies sn eli hooks, rods, reels, and the 

“old reliable" /umi:ous trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


. +, RY * 
4 I | ht THE HORTON 
PFLUEGER’S | {ag \yy comer 


aree over a quarter of a century our goods have stood 81 Horton Street 

the test, and our facilities—already the 1: gest in > ; ; 7 

America—are constantly being extended, to supply the " BRISTOL, 

demands of satisfied anglers CONN. 
your dealer does not handle our goods, let us know 

and we wil! send you some interesting informaticn. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


FALL BARGAIN LIST READY 


More and betier bargains in high grade exchange CAMERAS, 
KODAKS, and LENSES than we “have ever offered before. 
Write for it today. From 25 to 50% saved. 


National Specialty Co.,°49 West 28th St., New York City 


HI sé 93 The most perfect 
Unequaled for use in very shallow water or through tangled grass 
and reeds Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen everys- 
where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boat built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in, Painted dead grasscolor. Price $22.00, 
w rite Today for Our Large Catalogue of 
Motor Boats Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boate 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


STOP YOUR CUSSIN’!!1 


by usingan ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER. 

hooks in perfect condition. Holder with full set of — s 
can be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. Entire assortment of 
hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 


is made of non-corrod- 
ing metal, highly nickel- 
ed oronidiaee. Size 3x64 
in. Will algorgsety 
prevent hooks 

rusting. Saves twice 
its cost in hooks the first 
season. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of 50c and your 
dealer’s name, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Sportsmans Specialty Co. 
1377_N. Glark St. 


Catalogue mailec 


































































lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokciess powder, it is unequaled 
Free samples to those who have not tried i 


W. COLE Ce 
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Epirep sy EUGENE R, THOMPSON 


THE NEW YORK SHOWS 

Tue Glidden tour, the hill climbs, and the 
track racing, honest and otherwise, have gone 
to make history, and as we have not had an 
opportunity to talk about our favorite car 
winning the 1907 Vanderbilt Cup Race, we 
now have the automobile shows, of which there 
will be four in New York City. First comes the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Show at 
the Grand Central Palace, October 24 to 31; 
then the show of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers, at Madison Square 
Garden, November 2 to 9; the big little show 
of the American Locomotive Automobile Com- 
pany, at the Waldorf-Astoria, from October 
24 to November 9; and the Importers Salon 
at Madison Square Garden, December 28 to 
January 4. These events will give the intending 
purchaser ample time to carefully inspect the 
1908 models of the numerous factories, from 
the modest little two-cylinder runabout to 
the highest-priced American and foreign work 
of art and engineering skill that has taken 
numerous years to perfect and many lives to 
try out. 


Tue chaste plaster goddess who presided 
over the last automobile show in Madison 
Square Garden has lost her job. She and her 
attendant nymphs, who peered impertinently 
at show patrons from the many pillars of the 
Swiss garden scene, which was the setting for 
the show, have been turned adrift by the com- 
mittee in charge of the eighth national show, 
to be held in the Garden, November 2-9, and 
an entirely new scheme of decoration is in 
favor. This, it is said, will be less ornate, in- 
volving no troupe of plaster goddesses and no 
chorus of nymphs, but on the whole more rich 
and elegant, and more in keeping with the 
. exhibit. In token of this, a new showgirl, 
duly licensed under the Selden ’ patent, {and 
more up to date in costume than the goddess 


of the last show, has been chosen as the tutelar 
deity of the forthcoming exhibition. It is the 
same automobile show girl who appears on the 
Garden posters and the story is that she is not 
a mere creation of the poster artist, but a near- 
portrait, the original of which is a young woman 
of social prominence, who is an automobile 
enthusiast. 


Exuisitors at the Palace Show who are not 
members of the A.M.C.M.A.: 


Blomstrom Motor Co. 
Cameron Car Co. 

Cleveland Motor Car Co. 

Colt Runabout Co. 

Garford Motor Car Co. of N. Y. 
Hatfield Motor Vehicle Co. 
Holsman Automobile Co. 
Jeffery & Co., Thomas B. 
Kissell Motor Car Co. 

Klink Motor Car Mfg. Co. 

Lane Motor Vehicle Co. 
Landsen Co., The 

Logan Construction Co.,The 
Miller Moto¢ Car Co. 

Moore Automobile Co. 

Napier Motor Company of America 
Nashville Motor Vehicle Co. 
Oscar-Lear Auto Co. 

Quinby & Co., J. M. 

Rainier Motor Car Co. 

Reliable Dayton Motor Car Co. 
Schacht Mfg. Co., The 
Shawmut Motor Co. 

Smith Auto Co. 


et 





1908 PACKARD ‘'30”’ 
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The Matheson is standardized. The few changes for 1908 are unimportant 
refinements. As a matter of fact, most of these were incorporated in mid-season, in 
our ‘07 cars. This is the Matheson policy. We do not “ save up” new features til! 
the beginning of a new selling season. We neither expect nor desire Matheson owners 
to buy a newex: cvery year norevery other year. We are bu'ld:ng to-day 1908 
Mathesons, 1909, 1910, 1912 Mathesons, and he who invests will have, years hence, 
a car which will, after the hardest use, be running as strongly, as reliably, giving as 
efficient and as econoraical road service as any high class car then offered for sale. A 
1906 Matheson stock touring car still holds the World’s record for having carried seven 
passengersa mile in 50 1-5 seconds. Most carsare bought; Matheson cars are invested in. 


The salient Matheson features are those of the greatest foreign cars. The Matheson differs from these 
in one important respect—it’s better. The great string of Matheson victories during the past season, its new 
speed records, ‘iill-cliinbing rccords, endurance records, its perfect scores galore in reliability contests, made, not 
only without need of repairs, but witout even adjustments, all these have repeatedly proven to us that there 
is no room for improvement in the Matheson. We have sought in vain for records of performance that would 
direct the improvement of a single feature. Feature for feature through the world’s output of high-powered 
cars, rot excepting the best of the foreign makes, there is nothing that can compare with the Matheson for 
perforriance over American roads. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘‘I Drove My Matheson,” by Matheson owners, some of whom have made thousands 

of miles without even an adjustment, some of whom have gone through an entire season with a repair bill of but 

ve cents. Better still, vistt our exhibit, Space No. 25, in the gallery at the Madison Square Garden Show. The 
Mutheson sets a standard by which you may judge other high-powered cars. 





Immediate Deliveries, Limousines, Landaulets, 50 H.P., $6,500 


PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. ""s'x2?22"°° 1619 Broadway, New York | = 
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A. M. C. M.A. MEMBERS WHO HAVE MADE PALACE SHOW A 
SUCCESS AND CARS EXHIBITED 





Chairman Committee of Management 


BRISCOE ALFRED REEVES. 
General Manager A. M. C, M. A. 


Jackson 





Acme 

Allen-Kingston Lambert 
American \lanhattan 
American Mors Marion 
American Simplex vat Maxwell 
Atlas > Mitchell 
Austin i Moline 

B. L. M. Moon 
Brush s, Mora 


Marmon 
National 
Overland 


Cartercar 
Commerce 
Chadwick 
Continental 
Crawford 
De Luxe 


Pennsvlvania 
Pierce-Racine 
Premier 
Pullman 





Dolson 

Dragon Rapid 

Dorris Reliance 
Frontenac Reo 

Ford Stoddard-Dayton 
Glide Simplicity 

Gaeth Wayne 

Gearless Welch 

Imperial “SiISS LIBERTY AT THE WHEEL.” York- Pullman 








O. SMITH. J. B. BARTHOLOMEW,. 
Chairman Show Committee Member Show Committee 


WM MITCHELL LEWIS H. 
Secretary A. M. C. M. A. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“WEE The Name is ' 
stamped on every 
al git 
wy CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25¢. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 


se LENOX HOTEL 
BUFFALO 


| 
| 
| 








MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF. 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT 
OUR OWN RAPID ELECTRIC CARRIAGES 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS operate 

continuously every few minutes from Hotel 
through Business District and te all Depots | 
and Wharves for. principal trains and 
steamers, 

EUROPEAN PLAN 


| $1.50 per day and up | 
| 
| 





GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





_ GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 




















THE STRELINGER 


MARINE ENGINES | | “4 Day's Sport 
per ey Spoiled 


Lead in Every Point of Excellency ee ae 


when a good boat and a 
cheap battery get together 
“Dry” batteries are cheap 
to buy but troublesome and 
lisappointing. always 
They are soon exhausted, 





deteriorate when not in use, 
become Weal: with age and give out without 
warning. 





Edison Primary Batteries cost a little more 
to buy, but are never bought but once 
When exhausted they can be renewed and 
each renewal makes new batteries of them. 

They deliver a constant current until ex- 





austec am require Oo : entio soat 
Mechanical or Jump Svark Equinment For DUR- aa a age ; 9: os T cd 4 
ABILITY, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, POWER and manufacturers will furnish Edison Batteries 
EASE with which the engine can be controlled, the if you ask for them. 
STRELINGER stands at the HEAD. Have you read “Battery Sparks?” 
Consider these important features when placing edie instep : er 
yourorder. Our engines are built for the man who We mail it free, 
wants an absolutely reliable engine at a reasonable ial ‘ . = 
price. Write forcatalog. Our prices will interest you. Edison Manufacturing Co., 
i] i 7 
The Strelinger Marine Engine Co, 37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
48 Fort Street B 31 Union Sq . New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DETROIT, MICH., v.34 25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C 
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ABOUT THE A. M. C. M. A. 
By Atrrep REEVES 


As its present membership of fifty-one 
automobile builders makes it the largest body 
of its kind in the world, there is naturally a 
great deal of interest in the plans and work of 
the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation which is associated with the Automo- 
bile Club of America in the show opening in the 
Grand Central Palace, on October 24, and the 
members of which occupy almost all of the 
main floor, besides space on the upper floor for 
commercial vehicles. The membership has 
more than doubled in a year, so that besides 
being strong financially, it is able to do work 
for the members which ultimately is reflected 
in more refined products for the general public 
at much better prices. Moreover, it is esti- 
mated that its members will make about 37,000 
cars this year, with a selling valuation of 
$55,375,000. Much that it accomplishes for its 
members are along lines that could not be cared 
for by the individual concerns themselves. 

The one great aim of the A. M. C. M. A. is to 
bring about benefits and offer guidance to its 
members that they may turn out the best cars 
at the lowest possible cost, with the ultimate 
object of being able to supply these cars to the 
general public at prices within reason and yet 
permit of afair margin of profit. In the manu- 
facture of automobiles, safety and comfort are 
the first essentials, with the price the next con- 
sideration. When all this can be combined, 
so that the maximum of quality can be given 
for the minimum of price, the trading is certain 
to be satisfactory to buyer and seller. 

The aims and purposes of the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association are to 
arrange for suitable exhibitions of its members’ 
products; to conduct race meets; to increase 
the interest in the purchase and use of motor 
cars; to secure desirable rates of transportation 
and shipment for machines made by its mem- 
bers, and for people who buy them to furnish 
agents full information regarding trade in 
motor cars, the new forms of construction, 
the merit of the car itself, and the develop- 
ments in general; to promote public interest 
in good roads in every way possible and to 
oppose inimical legislation. Also to further the 
exchange of scientific information by the con- 
structing engineers of the various companies 
with a view of improving the manufacture and 
standardization of motor cars. 

Just now the greatest work of the Associa- 
tion is in connection with the show at Grand 
Central Palace; for besides having the pre- 
ferred space, experts are engaged to describe 
their products in detail to the public; books 
are distributed telling of the work of the asso- 
ciation and why buyers should purchase the 
cars made by its members and a number of 
other similar plans. 





AND BOATING 








Not the least important work undertaken 
by the association this year was that of secur- 
ing the use of docks for gasoline vehicles. 4 
member of its freight and transportation com- 
mittee appeared before about seventy of the 
freight agents and subsequently secured the 
endorsement of the insurance companies and a 
record of their work, so that gasoline vehicles 
are now allowed on more than half the docks 
of New York, with the others fast coming into 
line. This has been of tremendous benefit to 
those who manufacture commercial vehicles, 
and up to this time have been handicapped in 
selling to business concerns that use the docks. 

One of the greatest features of the association 
tion is the publicity department, under the man- 
agement of Leon Myron Bradley. During the 
past summer the work of the publicity depart- 
ment has been broadened to a large extent and 
the results actually accomplished for members 
has been commendable. 

The foreign representative, A. E. Schwartz, 
has this year been of decided benefit to the 
members, bringing over in July much valuable 
information regarding foreign trade, besides 
closing the agencies for a number of important 
lines, including axles and bearings. The 
compilation of automobile agents and dealers 
has been another good work of the A. M.C. M. A. 
Another important matter which has received 
attention is a uniform guarantee that is liberal 
to the buyer and fair to the maker. Advertis- 
ing advice and plans; work for a national law 
providing for a single license number good in 
every state, and, of course, the perennial ques- 
tion of good roads, have all supplied work for 
committees well versed in those subjects. Much 
hostile legislation has been opposed this year, 
including some proposed bills, which if passed, 
would have seriously decreased interest in 
motoring. 

The matter of liability insurance, freight 
rates, larger and more freight cars, and similar 
work, has been the subject of much work on 
the part of the association. Importations have 
fallen away so much during the past year that 
this did not take up as much time as usual, but 
it has been given the thought it deserved and 
members have been informed of the cars 
brought from the other side. Efforts to form 
combinations in various lines that might result 
in advancing the price of automobiles, have 
been bitterly opposed. The formation of the 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber Company, the opposition 
to the proposed pool of steering-wheel makers 
and of the combination of steel frame makers, 
have all worked out well for the members and 
for the buyers of cars. The tips thet the asso- 
ciation has given its members on the supply 
market, have been extremely valuable, particu- 
larly the one on aluminum, which went up 
almost twenty-five per cent. after all the mem- 
bers had been given ample warning to buy 
when the market was low. 
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The new, four-cylinder 26 H.P. 


Maxwell 


at $1750 


marks a new epoch in automobile history 











ves splendid car—an exact duplicate, as to mechanical principles, of the 
famous 4-cylinder “Maxwell” which won the Deming Trophy in the 
Glidden Tour of 1906, and served as pilot car in the 1907 Glidden Tour— 
supplies, for the first time since automobiles were invented, all the efficiency of 
the extravagantly-priced cars at low cost. 
Just think of this high-powered car, comprising all the well-known and 
time-tried principles of the “Maxwell,” selling at only $1,750! 


THIS NEW “MAXWELL” WONDER 


is a worthy addition to the “Maxwell” line. It em The “Maxwell” record has been one long series of 
bodies the famous ‘“*Maxwell” principles of thermo triumphs in endurance contests, hill-climbing contests, 
syphon cooling, without pump; all metal multiple- «Ke If you don’t know the “Maxwell,” you don’t 
dise clutch; three-point suspension, and eliminates know the best autemobile value in the world. Over 
excessive weight, thus so notably keeping down the seven thousand five hundred delighted ‘*Maxwell” 
cost of maintenance owners testify to ““Maxwell” supremacy. The 12-14 
The great point for the prospective buyer to re- H. P. Tourabout costs only $825, and the 16-20 H. 
member is that this 26 H. P. ‘“*Maxwell’” performs l’. Touring Car, fully equipped, only $1,450. 
every possible service required of the largest cat 


‘ 4 President, 
Cape Maxwell-Briscoe 
: Motor Co. 


Address Department 60 
for a complete ‘Maxwell’? catalogue, and kindly address me personally for a personal letter of in- 
troduction to the “*Maxwell’ dealer nearest you, for a “Maxwell” ride over the most stubborn hill 


or toughest piece of road that you know. 
Members A M,C. M.A. 12 Crane St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Main Plant: Tarrytown, N. Y. Factories: Chicago, Ill, and FawtuckKet, R. I. 


Dealers in all large cities. 
The ‘ Maxwell” is exhibited only at Grand Central Palace, New York, October 24-31, 
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FIGHTH NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW, MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN—A. !. A. M. 


CHARLES CLIFTON 


COL, GEORGE POPE, 
George N. Pierce Co. President A. L. A. M. 


Pope Mfg. Co. Chairman Show Committee 
CARS EXHIBITED 
GASOLINE, 


Autocar 
Alden Sampson 2d 


Apperson 
Buick 
Corbin 
Columbia 
Cadillac 
Champion 
Elmore 
Franklin 
Haynes 
Hewitt 
Knox 
Locomobile 
Lozier 
Matheson 
Northern 
Oldsmobile 
Pope 
Packard 
Peerless 
Pierce 
Royal 
Stearns 
Stevens-Duryea 


MARCUS I. 


Asst. Gen’l M’g'r, A. L. A. M. 


Selden 
Studebaker 
lhomas 
Winton 
Waltham 
Walter 
ELECTRIC, 
Baker 
Babcock 
Columbus 
General Vehicle Co. 
Rauch and Lang 
STEAM 
White 


M. L. DOWNS, 
Show Secretary 


“THE NEW TUTELARY GODDESS” AT THIS 


YEAR’S SHOW. 
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TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 
SHOCK ABSORBER 








“Renders Rough Road Relief” 


The springy action of a car affects its 
smooth running qualities. Proper control of 
the springs prevents excessive oscillation 
which insures LESS WEAR AND TEAR, 
LONGER LIFE OF TIRES, GREATER 
SPEED AND GENUINE COMFORT. ; 

This control of the springs can be secured 
only by the use of the Truffault-Hartford. 
the PIONEER Shock Absorber. The devices 
that makes cobblestones and rough roads TO A GREAT MANY PEOPLE through- 
seem like asphalt. 

Write for Rough Road Booklet to Department 5 out the world, the manufactured 

: products of New Britain are synon- 

Hartford Suspension Co. ymous with high quality and general 

©. V. Hartford, Pres. 67 Vestry St., New York excellence; Corbin Motor Cars are 
| ) built on lines to widen theinfluence 

of this well earned reputation; they 
are manufactured by one of tho 


H ) Detroit ‘s constituent companies comprising 
t gi é : 5; the allied Corbin industries and 
E atel iat — sou i, being the product of a Corbin insti- 
Starts without cranking; no $-5-7-10 H. P. Propor- =| tution, must necessarily be of the 
cams, valves, springs or sprock- tionate sone Cylin- : same representative quality. 
a 6 pound. Crank : They are backed by an organiza- 
bitted. For : .. os tion with ample capital, over fifty 
ee sa | Fi \ zes years of manufacturing and com- 
10,000 in use. ‘ . mercial success, and a broad busi- 
Send for . ness policy which inspires confi- 
testimc .uals 4 aiitie f .dence. 
aye A Leap cog Detroit, Mich. Catalog. The things whichare essential and 
vital to the use and life of every 
car are embodied in the “Full-Jew- 
eled” Corbin and its successful 
5 record has firmly established it in 
W BBFR’S cory JACKETS Sa the public regard as reliable, dur- 


For Hunting and Outing. All wool, able and efficient in every respect. 
seamless and elastic. Cut shows No. 
4, price #7—guaranteed best knit — 
jacket made at any price. Suggest 
Oxford or Tan. If not at your 24H. P. Touring Car, $2500 | 
~aler’s, sent express paid; return 
ee oe a 24 H. P. Runabout, $2400 
Vests, Sweaters and Cardi 
gans, for men, women and children, 
all prices. Catalogue free. 


Geo. F.Webber Mntr., Sta.F., Delroit, Mich. CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
. CORPORATION 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
J ohn Murg atroyd | 
EXPERT JTAXIDERMIST 
49 West 24th Street, New York 
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Tuomas W. LAwson’s now famous ‘Friday: 
the 13th”? was selected by the also famous 
Vanadian twins, Hoblitt and Jervis, not a 
sketch team, but two of the members of the 
American Locomotive Company, for a 1,000- 
mile tour in a six-cylinder Berliet car with 
the sky as the limit. During their stay in 
Chicago, they were hunted up by a theatrical 
manager, who had read about them and wanted 
to engage them to do their “turn” in his 
vaudeville house. When the show man asked 
about their act, he was told it was a mile-a- 
minute knockabout specialty, that everyone 
who tried to follow it got played-out and mad, 
and that a stage a thousand miles square was 
necessary for it. The manager concluded he 
did not want the turn, but said he could copy 
the costumes to advantage. 





A PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRE 

A FEATURE of the Eighth National Auto- 
mobile Show, which opens in Madison Square 
Garden November 2, which will be of interest 
to experienced motorists is the numerous 
exhibits of “non-deflating”’ tires and tubes. 
There is hardly a motorist to-day who is not 
continually asking whether there is a really 
good ‘“‘non-deflating’”’ tire upon the market. 

When it is considered that several hundred 
patents have been taken out during the past 
few years, it would he strange if there was not 
one tire which knows no “blowout.” It is 
almost impossible to classify the different ideas 
of inventors of non-puncturable, non-deflating 
pneumatic tires; yet a study of the different 
schemes shows that the more practical seem 
“o be subdivided into two distinct classes; one 
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of them is what might be termed an impene- 
trable tread, and the other is a filler for the 
inner tube. The filler idea is again subdivided 
into two classes; in one of which a “‘ permanent 
substance” gives the effect of a resilient cushion 
tire, and another has a filler which acts as a seal- 
ing substance, immediately stopping any punc- 
ture which may penetrate to the air chamber. 
One of the most interesting of these non- 
deflating schemes is found in the Dow tube, 
which appears to have met with remarkable 
success. There is no secret connected with 
the Dow filler. It is composed of nothing but 
a flour paste combined with ordinary feathers. 
We all remember how our grandmothers used 
to twist a piece of rag into the hole of the 
respected family dish-pan and thus effectually 
put a stop to the leak. This is in substance 
what Mr. Dow does. He manufactures a fine 
inner tube of pure rubber, which is doubled 
about half-way around, and into{this double 
section he places the Dow filler of feathers and 
paste. The tube is then placed within the shoe 
just the same as any other tube and the tire 
is inflated with air in the regular way. When 
a nail or piece of glass is withdrawn from the 
shoe the feathers force their way into the 
wound and the tire is permanently repaired. 


A LIVING AUTOMOBILE 


EVERYONE interested in automobile racing, 
knows that Bernin crossed the finish in the 
first 24-hour race held at Morris Park with a 
score of 1,079 miles, beating the former com- 
petitive record of 997 miles made by Roberts 
at Brighton Beach. Bernin is a very young 
man, and the future holds out great promise 
to him as a successful race driver. He is 
probably the steadiest driver that ever sat 
behind a steering wheel. Bernin attributes his 
recent victory to this fact, and points with 
excusable pride to the fact that for two succes- 
sive hours his rate of speed was forty-four and 
a fraction miles per hour, and that, after the 
first few times he covered the course, he rounded 
the turns in exactly the same ruts, varying 
but a few inches each lap. He brings from 
Sunny France an eye for the poetic, likes to 
look upon an automobile as an animate, rather 
than an inanimate object, and treats his car 
accordingly—nursing, cajoling, and scolding it 
in turn. A facetious admirer, knowing his 
views, congratulated him heartily when he 
brought his car back to the judge’s stand in 
the 24-hour race, and asked him how the 
‘‘heart of his animate car was.”’ Bernin was 
not at a loss to reply, and parried the question 
by saying, ‘‘You mean the magneto? The 
Bosch Magneto did splendidly. The heart of 
my car is all right.” His friend walked away, 
remarking that perhaps,‘‘as the tires contained 
air, Bernin would call them the lungs of his car. 
and the lamps, the lights.” 
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fae RACINE*BOATS’ 














tance 
a2 fine 
ubled 
ouble 
oa The BEST Money Can Buy 
shoe 
» tire \ Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for 
a : : U. S. Government 
Vhen ; eas 
n the If you want a boat or engine of any kind we 
. the - offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 
: 5 and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date 
ed. . ae mn aa plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 
Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel 
cin Boats for Florida, etc. Send 4c for postage. 
8, Catalog No. 2—describes Row Boats, Hunting 
the Boats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, Combination 
th a Row and Sail Boats, etc. Send 4c for postage. 
[Om- | " 
atin Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 
| in this old established concern 7 percent. 
yung | that will guarantee you / payable 
mise pe : semi-annually on any amount you may care 
° : : to invest from $100.00 up? As a stockholder 
e 1s you will be entitled to Special Prices and 
sat : other considerations on boats for yourself. Our 
hi aS ; prospectus for the asking. Address 
; his | me ‘ 
vith | ei ee ae RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
ee BOX 23 
and Muskegon, Michigan 
tl | or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
we j NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
ded : 122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
rin | CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
bated i 38 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave. 
rom 4° CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
; to 1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
j BUFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
her Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
car New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7 to 14. 
it : ’ Chicago, Coliseum, Jan. 1 to 8. 
8 . Boston, Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. 
his , 
he 
| in 
the 
Was 
‘ion 
The 
t of 
ay, 
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THE T.-H. SHOCK ABSORBER 


SOME very radical changes have been made 
in the Truffault-Hartford shock absorber for 
1908, and they cover the only thing that might 
have been considered a drawback in shock 
absorbers during the past. Of the thousands 
who use this pioneer shock absorber, some 
have complained that they couldn’t just get 
the correct friction on all four absorbers, but 
all this trouble is eliminated in the 1908 ab- 
sorber which has a recording arrow and a num- 
ber dial which shows the number at which 
the absorber should be set for every hundred 
pounds of weight. The general principle has 
been so successful as evidenced by the fact that 
it has been adopted by seventeen manufac- 
turers as regular equipment, and of most of 
the foreigners, that E. V. Hartford, the presi- 
dent and his associates, have made very little 
change other than having the regulating dial 
with the indicator. The simplified ends, how- 
ever, will make it more easily applied than 
heretofore. 

With the exception of the friction discs the 
device is constructed of the best quality cru- 
cible steel and high-grade brass throughout. 
Thiee arms of equal dimensions, two paired 
and one acting as a middle arm, are firmly 
joined together by a center stud, making the 
shock absorber interchangeable and reversible. 
The center or middle arm working‘on a hardened 
steel bushing, gives a straight up-and-down 
movement, which prevents shearing and side- 
swaying. The inner surfaces of the lower or 
outside arms come in direct contact with cup- 
shaped brass dises, firmly secured, instead of 
against the friction washers as_ heretofore, 
while on each side of the center arm the friction 
discs are attached Over these a brass cup is 





1908 
MODEL 


fitted, into which the fiietion and brass cises 
telescope. This is one of the improvements 
of the 1908 model. The brass dises encasing 
the friction washers make practically a perfect 
bearing surface, giving higher efficiency and 
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the discs telescoping, together with the brass 
cup, make the new construction absolutely 
dirt and water-proof, self-contained and in- 
destructible. Instead of the leather friction 
discs used in our older models, the 1908 style 
contains the same frictional material which 
gave such universal satisfaction in the 1907 
model. Its construction is such it lubricates 
automatically, sufficient lubricant extracting 
itself only when the heat from the action of the 
moving frictional parts reaches a point just 
before abrasion, when lubrication is necessary 
These friction surfaces contain an ample supply 
of lubricant to last the life of the car. Improved 
locking facilities provide for easy adjustment. 
A five-prong spring compensating washer of 
tempered steel, on the center stud, held in 
place by a self-locking nut, takes up any wear. 
The construction of the friction surfaces at 
the ends of the new model and the end pieces 
themselves, are the same as in the 1907 pattern, 
except that they have been made more com- 
pact, considerably stronger and neater in 
appearance. 

The shock absorbers are sent out complete 
with all the necessary fittings for attaching to 
the car, and a blue print.is furnished showing 
exactly how they should be attached, providing 
the make of the model and year of the car are 
given with the order. The fittings furnished 
are drop forgings made of from 20 to 25-point 
carbon steel. With the fittings and the blue- 
print supplied, the shock absorbers can be 
applied by a mechanic in from one to two hours, 
to almost any car. 


ONE cause of tire ‘‘blow outs”’ is the rotting 
of the fabric in the tire cover where mud and 
water have entered through a cut. Where such 
cuts cannot be closed, it is apt to be more 
economical to put on a new cover without 
waiting for the ‘‘ blowout.” 


BicycLe policemen are either very fast or 
else they are awful liars. The newspaper re- 
ports day after day tell of men who chased 
an automobile for a considerable distance and 
swear from their own speed that it traveled 
from thirty to forty-five miles to the hour. 
When bicycle racing was in its glory and men 
trained carefully day after day and for months, 
in fact, the racing field on the bicycle track 
included no men who could go out and travel 
unpaced at a speed of thirty miles an hour for 
any distance. Mighty few men ever sprinted 
a quarter better than 28 seconds and that is 
hardly much above thirty miles to the hour. 
Providing bicycle racing comes back, and 
managers are looking for men, it might be well 
to star some of the bicycle policemen whose 
word is taken as against the auto-driver and 
speedometer. 
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Holiday Silver 


IN ADDITION to our large line of Prize cups in 
Sterling Silver and Gold and Silver Plate, the se- 
lection of Holiday Gifts in Sterling Silver, Silver 

Plate, Glass and Porcelain, silver mounted and silver 
overlaid, is tnusually large; and the individual character 
of the goods and the wide range of prices will be help- 
ful to our patrons in the selection of gifts. 


Che Meriden Company, sitversmiths 


International Silver Co., Successor 


218 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 26th Street 
(Madison Square) NEW YORK 


FACTORIES CANADA FACTORY 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Meriden, Conn. 























BRADFORD’S LUGGAGE CARRIER 


Let us send you tes- 

monials from pe ople who 

since are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 

i i Boats and engines guar- 

A long felt necessity discovered at last. A perfect luggage carrier to — =. age ot the day we Sona »ive pm pr. 
ze 5 motor 





= hag 9 — ae Aa ii . she bgp me -~ it L.. oF “ tate ments can ft | Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
be made immediately, mail orders accepted. Weare also ready to quot ey my we dine =f mJ 1; — ee ae 
”) a . 











prices to dealers and jobbers. We ask the hardware dealers especially ne 

give this their personal attention, as it i$ a great seller, 1.KfROIT BOAT CO. 1248 Jefferson 4ve. Deevorr, MICH. 
BRADFORD LUGGAGE CARRIER CO. 

711 Market Strcet Wilmington, Del. | 











Exhausted or Debilitated _ 


ERVOUSNESS Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cyurcuiti’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitalit ty no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 


can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C, O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 
PE RSON PI NiO NS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my owa 
AL OP 0 NI “pore and received much benefit, so I wil ontlens five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by 
for that a:nount, until « we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just w I have been im search of for many 

Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 









ya in tenon prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility-ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 
Geganic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for tree westise. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg.,N.Y. "™“3is** 
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A NEW SPARK PLUG 


IGNniTION has proved a delicate subject for 
many years, and it is interesting to note that 
at last a spark plug has been produced that is 
as near perfection as the science of electrical 
engineering can make it. This is a matter of 
great importance to every manufacturer, 
dealer, and user of an automobile. The new 
plug is known as the ‘‘Wico,” and is a product 
of the Witherbee Igniter Co., of New York, 
manufacturer of the well-known Witherbee 
battery. It possesses a micrometric attach- 
ment which permits of quick adjustment to 
any required distance down to 1-1000 of an 
inch. It eliminates all guesswork. It has 
successfully survived the most exhaustive 
tests, and so confident are its manufacturers 
regarding its efficiency that they give a guar- 
antee warranting each plug. The porcelains 
will not break or crack under the most intense 
heat, and the end of the 
electrodes are so formed 
that they act as a siphon 
cleaner, at the same time 
providing a large and 
highly efficient sparking 
surface. Another distinct 
advantage of the Wico 
plug is the*fact that it will 
not foul. If fouling does 
occasionally occur, the pack- 
ing need not be disturbed 
or the shells removed from 
the cylinder. All that is 
necessary to remedy the 
trouble is to take out the 
brass porcelain carrier, wipe 
off the end and screw it back to where it was, 
and the adjustment remains the same. 

The ‘‘Wico” Plug can be readily adjusted 
to suit any compression, system of ignition, 
for any make of coil or magneto to a known 
distance. There is no guesswork. This means 
rhythmic running. Another advantage is the 
good terminal facilities with which it is equipped. 
The sections indicated, marked A B C D, in 
the cut, show the parts which are used in pack- 
ing, adjusting or removing the plug. B is the 
main carrier for the porcelain. A the packing 
gland. D the main shell into which porcelain 
carrier B screws. C is the lock-nut for porce- 
lain carrier B. To adjust the plug, loosen nut C 
and raise or lower porcelain carrier B. By 
observing its location and turning from a 
given point 1-6 turn either way, gives 1-1000 
of an inch adjustment to the gap. When in 
proper position, lock nut C. To remove plug 
for cleaning, loosen nut C and raise or lower 
porcelain carrier B, wipe off porcelain and 
replace to original position. In producing this 
plug the Witherbee Igniter Co. has achieved a 
distinct improvement in the building of the 
spark plugs, and have made rapid strides 
toward the solving of the ignition problem. 
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THE CRESCENT RIM 

Tur Crescent (formerly Harburg) remov- 
able rim, is made by the Crescent Parts Com- 
pany, 1743 Broadway, N. Y. 

An automobile equipped with a set of these 
rims can carry extra inflated tires, thus reducing 
to a minimum the usual delay in making a tire 
change. Instead of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the damaged tire with its rim can be taken off 
and replaced with another in three minutes. 
A sectional view is given, showing how ‘‘it is 





done:” 1, the beveled rim screwed perma- 
nently to the felloe of wheel; 2, the Crescent 
removable rim with inflated tire; 3, hinged 
clip; 4, nut and bolt for releasing or tightening 
hinged clip. Each wheel is supplied with six 
of these clips. 

When a damage occurs to the tire necessi- 
tating its removal, the six clips are loosened, 
the rim with its tire is taken off, anew rim with 
its tire, which is carried inflated, is placed on 
the wheel, bolted quickly with a special wrench, 
the entire operation consuming no more than 
three minutes. The rims can be used on old 
as well as new wheels. 





THE new factory of the Garford Company 
at Elyria, O., is pronounced by Alex. Schwal- 
bach, who lately visited the plant, one of the 
most modern ever designed for the building 
of automobiles. Mr. Schwalbach returned 
from Elyria delighted with all that he saw 
and he said in regard to the car, ‘‘The Glorious 
Garford, as I nicknamed it, is a car which will 
make a hit without a doubt. The car will cost 
less to operate because of its weight, and the 
cost of upkeep will be something to reckon with. 
I have visited a number of factories to inspect 
their cars, but have seldom come away as 
delighted with a car as I was with the Garford.” 
Mr. Schwalbach is a mechanical expert whose 
favorable opinion is valued by any maker of 
automobiles. 
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It’s Delicious 


—the finest, smoothest and most pala- 
table whiskey we have ever produced ‘n all 
our 42 years experience as distillers. 


—a whiskey you can take into your 
home—place before your friends—or use 
for medicinal purposes—with the confi- 
dence that it is of highest quality and abso- 
lutely pure. 


HAYNER WHISKEY is made in 
strict conformity with the United States 
Pure Food Law, as well as the Pure Food 
Laws of the various States of the Union— 
and moreover—it is BOTTLED-IN-BOND 
under the direct supervision of the U. S. 
Government—each bottle is sealed with the 
U. S. Government’s official BOTTLED- 
IN-BOND stamp—positive assurance that 
it is absolutely pure, fully aged, full 
strength and full measure. We ship 


Direct from our Distillery to YOU 

—suving you all the profits of the middlemen and 
the dealers—and are thus able to give you this high- 
est grade bottled-in-bond whiskey at this price: 


Se ee = FULL $20 
YNER M4 quarts O- 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


and ship goo ls in plain sealed case with 


BOTTLED IN BOND SEND US YOUR ORDER 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING t at our risk—and - aad guarantee you will like it— 
Dist, D q ;} or your money bac 
Prakasa nt = u ‘ We mean it. When the whiskey arrives, open 
S AND smppiels DEPS , one. two or all of the bottles—give it a good fair 
trial, and ifitis not entirely satisfactory in every 
way, ship it back at our expense and your $3.20 will 
be promptly refunded. 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. or W yo. must be on the 
x isis of 4 Qus arts for $4 00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, or 
20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Write today and address our nearest shipping devot. 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DIV.8384 

DAYTON, 0, ST. LOUIS, MO, ST.PAUL, MINN, ATLANTA, GA, 
* 160 Capital, $500,000.00, full paid. Established 1866, 


WAYNER DISTILL 
THE Way ET uuees ING i) 
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MICHELIN TIRE NEWS 


THE excellent showing made by the Michelin 
tires fitted to the Renault and Fiat cars, the 
winners of the two 24-hour endurance races 
held recently on the Morris Park track, New 
York, has been made the occasion for the an- 
nouncement of the opening of the American 
Michelin factory at Milltown, New Jersey. 
In each instance the winning car was the only 
one in the race shod with these famous tires, 
and each completed its race without the slight- 
est tire trouble. These victories are more than 
equalled by the performance of Michelin tires 
in the big international road races of 1907. In 
the Italian Targa-Florio the first five used 
Michelins; in the Moscow-St. Petersburg, the 
first two; in the German Emperor’s Cup Race, 
the winner, 14 out of 16 to finish, including the 
first five in the Grand Prix; and 12 out of 15 
to finish, including the first 7 in the Brescia- 
Circuit. 

During the last year several propositions 
were made to Mr. Edouard Michelin, president 
of the various Michelin tire companies in 
Europe, to purchase the exclusive right to sell 
Michelin tires in this country. These were so 
frequent that he was led to investigate the 
conditions personally. He purchased the plant, 
machinery and buildings of the International 
A. &. V. Tire Company at Milltown, N. J., and 
incorporated under New Jersey laws with a 
capital stock of $3,000,000, two million being 
preferred and one million common stock. Upon 
his return to France a force of engineers was 
sent to this country, bringing with them dupli- 
cates of the plans of the Turin, Italy, factory 
erected in 1906 for the purpose of furnishing 
Michelin tires to the Italian trade without 
the added import duty. The American prop- 
erty consists of about eighty acres of ground 
and included four five-story buildings used for 
manufacturing purposes. Mr. Michelin decided 
to use these only for store houses and offices, 
and immediately began the erection of eight new 
buildings which duplicate the foreign plants. 

On June 3 the contractors broke; ground 
seven of the new buildings are completed and 
the eighth is nearing completion. Machinery 
which was sent from abroad has been installed 
and the company is ready to begin manu- 
facturing at once. The speed and efficiency 
with which this proposition has been carried 
out stamps the Michelin organization with 
aggressive executive qualities which have 
always been characterized as peculiarly Amer- 
ican rather than French, and is a fair indica- 
tion of the progressiveness of the house. The 
plant when completed will have about eight 
and one-half acres of floor space and will be the 
largest tire plant in America. A new 2,440- 
horse-power plant operating two one-thousand 
kilowatt turbines made by Westinghouse has 
been installed. In addition there is an auxil- 
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iary power plant of seven hundred horse-power. 
The products of the American plant will agree 
identically with those of Clermont-Ferrand, 
France; Turin, Italy and London, England, 
and the same formulz, machinery, etc., are used 
in all. The Michelin experience in compound- 
ing rubber dates back seventy-five years, to 
1832, when Mr. Michelin’s grandfather began 
the rubber goods business in Clermont-Fer- 
rand, France. 

Up to June Ist of the current year Michelin 
has made 1,186,830 tires—an average of over 
107,000 per year for eleven years past; or 
enough tires to equip 22,000 machines yearly 
during the eleven years since 1896. Their 
success and merit is evidenced by the fact that 
over half the tires in use in Europe to-day are 
Michelin tires, although there are eleven com- 
pawies manufacturing tires abroad. It is 
Michelin’s intention to establish branches in 
all the important cities in the United States 
where large stocks will be carried, thus en- 
abling the trade to get prompt deliveries at all 
times. Michelin will supply quick detachable 
as well as clincher tires. The detachable tires can 
be used on any of the well-known American 
quick detachable rims. In addition the Michelin 
demountable rim and tires will be made in 
American sizes. This demountable rim is the 
one which has been used in all the great racing 
events of 1907. With it has been used the 
Michelin anti-skid, leather tread steel-studded 
tire. — 

NEW IN THE MARKET 


Tue Imperial Motor Car Company, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., will make its bow at the Grand 
Central Palace Show. The motor is rated at 
35 H.P. It is fitted with an Eisemann high- 
tension magneto and double ignition system. 
The clutch is a metal-to-metal floating ring, 
with cork inserts. One of the features is the 
double drop frame, giving a ‘‘straight-line 
drive,” bringing the crank-shaft of the motor 
and the rear axle on practically the same plane 
when the car is carrying its normal load, thus 
avoiding a great deal of friction and conse- 
quent rapid wear at the universals. <A four- 
speed and reverse gear, set with selective type 
of operation is fitted, drive being by propeller 
shaft. An I-beam front axle is employed and 
a floating rear. Fred P. Brand is vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. 

Ir the elutch takes hold too suddenly, 
causing the car to start with a jerk, apply cup 
grease or gas engine oil to the leather face. 
If the clutch slips, moisten it with castor oil. 


THE carbureter is adjusted for 68 test or 


stove gasoline, which is recommended. As 
far as possible control engine with throttle, 
leaving spark advanced. A late spark over- 


heats the engine and is extravagant of fuel. 
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Club Cocktails 


Aie scientifically blended from 
the choicest old liquors, and 
are further improved by aging 
in wood. They appeal espe- 


The glow of the hickory, 
The glow of the good old briar, 
The glow imparted to all by 


Evans 


f\\le 


Make the ideal fireside comfort 
and drive dull care away. 
The great spirit reviver. 


THERE’S A SMILE IN EVERY BOTTLE 
AND GOOD HEALTH IN EVERY GLASS 
Order it at nearest club, hotel, restaurant or dealer. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
Established 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y 
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to the sportsman, as they 


are always ready and so easily 
served. They can be cooled 


by laying the bottle in 
a spring hole or exposing 
to the cold air, What is 
rrore appreciated than a 
delicious cocktail as a 
prelude to your dinner 
after a day's fishing or 
shooting? You can have 
it by buying the “Club 
Cocktails.” @ Mos popular 
kinds: Manhatian (whiskey 
base), Martini (gin base). For 
sale by all reputable dealers. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Proprietors: 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


NEW YORK LONDON 

















20% Down, 10% a Month 


The few Christmas gift suggestions illustrated 


on this page will serve to show how really low our 
prices are. You can buy all your Christmas presents 


from us on credit and have nearly a year to pay for 


Our 64-year reputation for reliability is your guarantee of quality. 
Choose by number from the illustrations on this page, or send for 
large illustrated catalog number Sf. We send all articles pre- 
paid, with privilege of examination.- If your home jeweler 


for boMme hehe) (utc me teh mmett-tesleyele Mle) ao) (11 -Me) (dba aes 


same price, we will take it back and return your 


money. Send for catalog number §> to-day. 







A J. M. LYON & CO. 
S00. 2189 71-73 NASSAU STREET 

¥ NEW YORK 

is Ny a ESTABLISHED 1843 
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THE IDEAL MARINE ENGINE 


Att who contemplate the purchase of a 
marine engine should by all means investigate 
the merits of the ‘‘Strelinger.”” These engines 
have no superior in the world for reliability, 
power, economy, ease of operation and dura- 
bility. The unfailing tests of time and ex- 
perience have proved these claims, and have 
shown that these engines lead in every point of 
excellence. Strelinger engines are four-cycle, 
one to four-cylinder, and with mechanical or 
jump-spark equipment. It is an absolutely 
reliable gasoline engine at a reasonable price. 
The manufacturers, the Strelinger Marine Gas 
Engine Co., Detroit, Mich., would be pleased 
to place their descriptive catalogue in the hands 
of every person interested, and the prices 
therein given are worthy of special attention. 
It will pay intending buyers to write for a copy, 
which will be mailed free. 


ALL connections between the cylinder and 
the carbureter must be tight. If any one of 
the joints becomes loose, admitting extra air, 
the moisture will become so diluted that the 
engine will skip. Therefore, the careful motor- 
ist will go periodically over these connections 
to insure that they are tight. 


MAXWELL TALKS ON CLUTCHES 


Ir was only three or four short years ago 
when the cone clutch was used to the practical 
exclusion of other types. It is still used suc- 
cessfully on several well-known cars. The 
general tendency, however, for 1908 seems to be 
toward the multiple dise clutch. Only in the 
past year, however, has there been a general 
turn from the cone to the dise clutch. The 
multiple dise clutch has been a feature of the 
Maxwell car since 1903, when the first experi- 
mental car was turned out in Detroit. In 
speaking of its advantage, J. D. Maxwell, vice- 
president of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Car 
Co., says: 

“The multiple disc clutch is superior to the 
cone clutch for several reasons. In the first 
place, the friction surface can be increased at 
will, either by increasing the diameter of the 
plates or by increasing the number. In fact, 
the working load per square inch on the clutch 
is no greater than on any other working part. 
Another feature of the multiple dise clutch is 
that it is small—it can be entirely encased, and 
run in a bath of oil. It does not wear, and if 
properly made, does not slip. To my mind the 
multiple dise clutch has completely solved the 
clutch problem, and this statement is easily 
verified by glancing around at those com- 
panies which, although they were using the 
cone clutch only a few years ago, now are using, 
almost if not wholly without exception, clutches 
of the disc type.” 
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In regard to the proposed stripped stock 
touring car race for this fall, Charles Clifton, 
of the Geo. N. Pierce Co., said when the event 
was first proposed: ‘‘I do not see how a race 
of the importance of this may be arranged in 
so short a time. I believe that such a contest 
should be arranged later, when every one will 
have the opportunity to get ready for it.” 
Thomas Francis Moore, promoter of the con- 
test, accepted the views of Mr. Clifton, and 
the great contest will be run in the spring. 
Meantime the course has been secured, the 
arrangements have all been completed and the 
greatest contest ever held will be run early 
in the spring. The makers will then be ready, 
and as the season will be before them, the 
makers will be found anxious, and every maker 
is interested to demonstrate the speed and 
stayimrg qualities of the 1908 cars. 





As there are carriage dogs of all descriptions, 
it has been suggested that fanciers get busy and 
develop a new breed of canine with sufficient 
speed and staying power to race along with 
motor cars—say, one fashioned like a gray- 
hound for speed, and built like a dachshund, 
to run beneath the car. 





Ir 1s an unfortunate fact that in every line 
of sport the majority have to pay the penalty 
for the indiscretions of a few, and the motor 
car is not an exception to this rule. The 
absurd speed laws which exist in many sections 
are the direct result of open violation of public 
rights perpetrated by a few individuals, and 
which have been instrumental in bringing forth 
a general feeling of ill will towards automo- 
bilists as a whole. It is interesting to note 
that Massachusetts has taken the initiative 
against those motorists who drive while in an 
intoxicated condition, by revoking their licenses. 
This measure, though drastic, is none too strong 
for any one that has so little regard for the 
rights of other users of the highway as to drive 
a powerful machine when really not respon- 
sible. He rightly should be prevented by law 
against risking the lives of others. Motorists 
as a body will commend this action by the 
Massachusetts legislature. 





Tue time is not very far distant when motor- 
ists will have to begin to think about some 
anti-freezing solutions for their radiators. Prob- 
ably one of the best anti-freezing solutions is 
the mixture of wood alcohol and water, a forty 
per cent. mixture being sufficient to withstand 
a temperature of 15° below zero. When replen- 
ishing, fill with a mixture of half alcohol and 
half water. 

A CHOKED vaporizing nozzle can often be 
freed by flooding the carbureter and speeding 
the motor. The increased suction is sometimes 
sufficient to carry the obstruction away. 
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You are ALL CONFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned ’ 
—You want that sweet tone to last A b t D aA ! 
—yYou dislike to spend any more ou 1 nos 

money than necessary: ery adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way to turn. This surely describes your position. 


THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject! Study— read 
Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 
own parlor to the tone of the highest grade plano you can 
get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 
those musical friends who you know 


are not under past obligations to any piano , a Twa 

















dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve you will of ie P. 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, eh 8S 1S 
while studyinz, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- pot 
men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new c 4 - 
ne oa 


home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


One officially entitled ** The Book the qualities of labor, the felt, average American family which was 
of ¢ omplete Information about ivories and woods used in every ALL CONFUSED about Pianos— it Is 
Pianos high-grade piano, and compares high interesting, readable and_ prettily 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 qualities with the cheaper kind ( used illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
Pages handsomely bound, if you in inferior pianos), Describes what love affair which the piano helped 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and along, as many aa »s have done 
what make in fact isa cor np ete encyclopedia These two bor ost quite a sum 





It tells how to test a piano and how You need and should have THIS to produce, print, "bis id, illustrate 
to tell good from bad: what causes EDUCATIONAL BOOK to thoroughly and mail. Upw ards of 400,000 have 


pianos to get out of order. It makes inform you whenever CONFUSED been issued and without a single 








the selection of a piano easy. If ABOUT PIANOS. exception have been highly com- 
read carefully it will mate you an Its scores of illustrations (all de- mended 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, voted to piano construction) are not SO FAR not one word about our- 
workmanship and of durabili tv. only interesting but are 72struct selves. We are and have been the 
It tells everything that any one to children as well as to adults manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
can possibly want to know about You will certainly learn a great WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 
pianos; gives a  deowties of every deal about pianos that you could not 
part of the piano, how put together hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE, 
and all the processes of manufac ture, for it is absolutely the ovZy book of 
Gives description of the new in- its kind ever published. Neverihe- 
ention for aiding learners to ‘play less we send it free. 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- — 
dorsed by Paderewski and other _ The other book * also copyv- 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ ghted but is a sho ry named 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices, oe TOHN HON EY WwW ELL’S 


It tells about the very first piano, REASONS.’’ The story of an 


We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WING PIANOS 


We refer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges: to Mer 
chants, Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music 
We have been students of vibration a of musical tone and strength 
of materials during all these 39 vears. The first patent issued t 0 our 
Mr. Wing, Senior, for improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other 
improvements have been invented since at the average rate of more 
than one yeariy. These facts prove our skill and long experience, 
but would not be mentioned if we did not wish to show you that we 
know the piano subject as few others have had the opportunity ; for 
39 Years isa long—long time for a business house to “live and Jearn” 
and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it oct 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


359-299 West 13th Str G & SON 
359-399 West 13th Street, New York WIN 











———————— 
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ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL 


\Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 

Embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 

Men's sizes, 6to11, © $2.75 

Ladies’ and Boys’, 

= sizes2to 5, - = © 2,25 

; oo Youths’ and Misses’, 

an sizes 11 to 1, - - 2.00 

Children's, sizes5 to 10, 1.50 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 

not satisfe actory 


] iwoly 
e also supp 














Moccasin Slippers same 
above They are artistic 






If you are 
interested 
in having 
Hides or 
Skins Tan- 
ned forcoats, 
robes, rugs 
gloves or neck 
wear,soft, light, 
odorless, moth- 
proof; or work 


u Wisconsin Cruising Shoes” have nosuperior as a 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 











Best grade ef Cedar Canoes fer $20. We sell direct, 


requiring the taxidermist’s skill; or if vou : u $20 en a cance, All canoes cedar and copper aed, 
want to buy an elegant Fur Lined Coat. or e make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for 

T 5 1H : ; {ree cata logue giving prices with retailers’ profits cut out. 
a Natural Black Galloway, Black or Brown we are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the —_ 
Frisian, or Black Dog Skin Coat, fur out- DETROIT BOAL CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., DETROMS, MICH, 





side; or Fur Robes, Gloves or Mittens, vou 
should have our illustrated catalog 





We are the largest custom fur tanners in tl 
States—more than th ve are the largest 
Tanners of large wild lomestic ar 
world. We buy no Hides Skin R: 


Army Auction Bargains 
Te “sleiag e 9 been oo §. 50 uP 

R - 45 °* | Officers’ lind new $1.7 
AR uy SADDLES 3.0 | Cavalry Sabres“ 1.2 
- lo*y|l NIFOR MS “ 1, 
















THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY a a ‘cate 
AL sctiah g Seen. e€ pages, containit E pew poe 








' 317 Mill Street, Rochester. N.Y. - acre i pri 
of 15 acres ‘GOVT. “AUCTION ‘SALE GO DS, 


s (stamps). 
FRANCIS BANNERM ae, 501 Sreekwen, NEW YORE 



































® “that with some pwelimfnary pwactice I could—aw! weally now, that’s not hawf bad 
for cs 





Highest ‘ward 
at St, Louis 
, : ; Worlo’s F_ir 
nv governme nts “a7 c s., Canada and England. 


THE MARK FR, E, F. OF ouatiry. 
SPORTING GOODS COMPANY (Inc.) 






- Se 
= PN = 


Adopted 














Headquarters on Long Island We supplied every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten 

For Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks ze — PE enc of testimonials from government officials, 

ne) age 4 } "saab ' Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 

Athletic Goods, and Automobile Supplies others; the best ever published. 15 models to select from. 
1384J-86J =o AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. Catalog free. Write to-day 


Telephone, 2.41 Prospect ACME FOLDING BuUAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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F course Chiclets are popular! Lhe 
delicious chewing gum in its daintv candy covering and 
the six drojs of pungent peppermint which flavor it, are the 
very good reasons why you will be bene‘ited no less than vou 
will be pleased if you buy a 5¢ or roc packet of CHICLETS 
today. Should your druygist or confec‘ioner not sell Chiclets 
now send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 
PRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC. 524 No. 24th Ct., Phitcdelphia, U.S. A. 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—BOULOGNEBE S/M—ROTTERDAM 








Fleet of New Twin-Sciew 
Steamers 


“NEW AMSTERDAM ” 
17,250 tons 
“ NOORDAM” 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM ” 


12,500 tons 
“ POTSDAM " 
12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM” 
10,500 tons 
“ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons, build:ng 


All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Siznal Receiving Apparatus 


| BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 3s HOURS FROM PARIS OR LONDON 


For General Information apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


39 BROADW \Y NEW YORK 
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‘WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 











Advertisements under this classification are five 
cents a word for each insertion. 
initials count as words. Cash must accompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents 
Display cards, $5.00 per inch, $2.50 one-half inch. 


Numbers and 



































ADIRONDACK CAMP 
evens at t High PS + — the Oswegatchie River, St. Lawrence 
County, N nderfully picturesque a Only 
camp in many lane acres of virgin forest ‘or trout 
fishing and deer cannot be surpassed. Address: Bert A. 
Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St. Lawrence County, N. 


4 FLORIDA 
DE SOTO HOTEL, Sarasota, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexco. 
Fine climate, good shooting, good fishing. A place for 
quiet rest. Write for particulars, J. M, Stockman, Pro- 
prietor. 





LONG ISLAND 

PORT EATON’S LODGE, Do you need rest? Are you 
run down? Port Eaton is the place for you, surrounded by the 
clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have our own 
clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. Port 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of youl Refer by 

rmission to Fizitp AND Stream. For particulars addrese 

. Garriteon, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I. 

MAINE 


RED RIVER CAMPS, on Lake St. Froid, best hunting 
and fishing in Aroostook; excellent eam ps. For booklet ad- 
dress are & Tweedie, Winterville, Maine. 
the most famous camps in Maine. 
oa iy oat Iand-locked mon. . L. CUM- 
MINGS & CO., Square Lake, M 


BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. a for 100 
sportemen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holeb, Me. 


BILLY SOULE’S Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, grand 
scenery Address, BILLY SOULE. Haines’ Landing, Me. 











MINNESOTA 

- LAKE SYLVIA, Fishing and shooting, refined and home- 
like accommodations. CAPTAIN FRANK HATCH, South 
Haven, Mina. 

V. KGINIA 

Maving some 20,UUU acres of exciusive shooting privileges, 
a number of trained quail, wild turkey and deer dogs, com- 
petent guides, first-class accommodations and livery, I am 
offering to the sportsman, accommodations, hunting lands, 
guides and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild turkey 
and deer, taking charge of every arrangement from their 
stepping off the train at my place to their departure from 
same. A few well-trained quail dogs for sale. Special terms 
made for a party. Northern reference given. Special 
attention®given to the entertaining of parties containing 
ladies. Open season, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. For further infor- 
mation address DR. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va 
DUCK, TURKEY, QUAIL, RABBIT, ENGLISH SNIPE 

shooting. Lakes Marsh Hunting and Ducking Club, on 
the Rappahannock River furnishes guides, trained dogs, 
etc,, to private parties now making arrangements with 
John Baxter, Sec’y, Leedstown, Va. 





COLONIAL HOME and Highly Productive River Farm 
IN VIRGINIA not far from “ Pineknot,”’ Presideat Roose- 
velt’s Summer Home, For Sale at afSacrifice. The improve- 
ments cost $48,000. Price only $25,000. 360 acres. 80 
acres rich James River bottom lands. Handsome brick 
dwelling. Modern improvements and 3 baths; furnace 
heat; beautiful location. Healthy and refined neighbor- 
d, near railroad station and village. 


Address B, care Field and Stream. 








Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


tate for hunting, fishing, 


The finest sec 


Canoeing, live gam 


tion in the 





e photography, etc. 


Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. Trout will 
rise to the fly allsummer, Grand Scenery. 


from railroad. <A quick and 
Camps cover a 
A fine 


80 miles in the woods 
beautiful trip by and canoe, 
vast territory. Up-to-date in all respects, 
place for sportsmen and families. 
Write carly for circulars and map. 
REG. C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P, O., Maine. 


boat 














Newfoundland 4comtyt 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


* The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for theirSALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upon application to 











ent, 
ew- 


W.N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger 
old Newfoundland Company St. John’s, 





Virginia’s Greatest Winter Resort 








THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


THE MECKLENBURG HOTEL AND 
GAME PRESERVES 


Quail, Turkey, 
Foxes. Kennel of fine Pointers and Setters, 
of fine Fox Hounds. Excellent Livery. 
Hotel Modern—Steam Heated, Electric 
Rooms single or en-suite. Private Baths. 
System of Medicinal Baths. Moderate Rates. 


Woodcock, Deer, Rabbits, Squirrels, 
Kennel 
Guides. 

Lighted. 
Baruch 

Booklet. 








Address THE MECKLENBURG MINERAL 
SPRINGS CO., Chase City, Va. 


(Owners) 








IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S RESORT 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 


Teeming with the gamiest of salt water fish, striped 
bass, weakfish, sea-bass, king-fish, sheepshead and 
other varieties. Barnegat Bay, and particularly that 
portion of it knowa as Mane“ River, is indeed a par- 
alise for sportsmen. Splendid shore bird shooting i in 
summer, and in the fall and spring the bay is literally 
covered with ducks, geese and brant. Bathing, riding 
and sailing all helo make life indeed worth the living. 

THE PARKER HOUSE 

is a commodious, well-lighted and ventilated building 
with great verandas, situated in the handiest of 
ig aces, both near the train and not far from the water 

t is furnished « ljaily with fresh meats, vegetables, oys- 
ters, clams, soft-shell crabs, brought directly from the 
nearby sources of supply. Address 
H. Applegate (Owner and Manager of the Hotel for last 

14 years), Forked River, N. J. 
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Hunting and Fishing 


on the Gulf Coast of Texas 





With hunting bag or creel there is no need of 
passing a single idle hour along the Texas Coast. 
The lordly tarpon offers more excitement than 
the northern muscallonge; and there are bass, 
sea trout mackerel and dozens of other garre 
fish. In season ducks and geese flock to the 
waters of the Gulf literally by ‘the million.” 

For the sportsman who has never been on the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, there’s a treat in stcre. 
Besides the sport, it is an alluring section in 
many ways—it abounds in ideal health and 
pleasure resorts, especially attractive during the 
fall and winter months. The invigorating air, 
dry and warm, and the bright sunshiny days 
combine to make a climate as nearly perfect as 





can be. 
If you're interested I'll be glad to send you a free cx of** The Comirg 
Country It is replete with interesting facts about this splendid resoit 
and pleasure section of Texas. Write for it today 


How to go to Texas 


Ask vour ticket agent to sell youa ticket 
via either Kansas City or St. Louis and 
the Katy. It is a direct line from either 
point to Galveston and San Antonio, 
from where you can reach any of the Gulf 
Coast resorts. The service is the best in 
the Southwest. Through trains with 
Pullman Observation Sleepers are run, 
giving the passenger excellent service 
and splendid accommodations. 

Very low excursion fares are in effect 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 

For fares and full information, write 











Tarpon caught at Aransas Pass 


W.S. St. George, 


General Passenger Agent M., K.& T. Ry. 


789 Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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PT ND. : 
LAKEWOOD ATLANTIC 


s _ Po] 
“In the Jersey Pines” “Playground of the People” 
BEST REACHED FROM NEW YORK VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Superior Service—Vestibuled Coaches, Pullman Parlor Buffet and Dining Cars 
Atlantic City Passengers have the privilege of stopping over at Lakewood without extra charge 
Booklet about either place sent for a Two-cent Stamp by 


W. C. HOPE, General Passenger Agent, New York 






—— ney | 























ON’T leave comfort, convenience and 


” order at home when you travel. 
“The Duck Comi ing your clothes! 
@ VUCKS are oming Take themalong by packing your clothesina 
HE reputation of Great South Bay for gy . STALLMAN 
wildfowl shooting is in no sense local only \ 
—sportsmen from everywhere have learned if 
DRESSER TRUNK 


to meet the early migration of ducks, geese 
and brant along the coast of Long Island, 

for the flight loves to halt and linger till 

driven far south by the rigorous chill of win- Built like adresser. Everything 
ter. The famed Chesapeake Bay offers later you want when and where you 
shooting, but none that is better, want it. Keeps garments in per- 
fect condition. Simplifies packing 








pea ¢ ‘> M and unpac king, eliminates re-pack- 
fast te 7 ing. Strongest, roomiest, most convenient trunk 
tee. ys made and costs no more than che ordinary style. 
jer ‘ Sent C.O.D. privilege examination. 


ee ae ' Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 
> > > | \. FA.STALLMAN, No. 16 E. Spring St., Columbus, 0. _] 


THE THREE WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS 
If you are an amateur photographer it 
will be to your interest to read the an- 
nouncement of our Prize Photographic 
Competition, in the ‘‘ Sportsman’s World ” 














Great South Bay is sixty miles long anc 





from two to five wide—plenty of room for lots pages Three classes of photographs eli- 

of guns, and ducks and geese enough for al. gible , the best in each class to be awardc d 

a ae a or oe eee a valuable prize. Competition closes 
Prepare yourself for the first of the flight January I, 1908. 

by securing maps and information from Gen- Success wili depend wholly upon the 

eral Passenger Agent. story told by the photograph and the 


A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Passenger Agent. 


less a comparative test of cameras than of 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD | happy ideas carricd to a practical con- 
263 Fifth Avenue New York City clusion 


manner of its telling. ° In other words it is 

















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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RESORT where an ideal out-of-door 
life may be enjoyed under perfect cli- 
matic conditions during the months of the late 
autumn, winter and spring. 
PINEHURST is located in the sandy, long-leaf- 
pine section of North Carolina and is absolutely 
free from malarial influences. This section has 
more sunny days in winter than any region east 
of the Rockies. The air is peculiarly invigorating, 
and the winter temperature average is from 50 to 
70, just the kind to make you “‘feel fine.” 
The features which commend PINEHURST are: 


35,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve 


With trained dogs and good guides. 


THREE GOLF COURSES, two of eighteen holes, and ore of 





An sf 4 nine, all kept in the pink of condition. 
a teal i ga FOUR HOTELS, all under one management but of graduated 
+ ag! Sgt, 
‘hs te an prices. 
Be ee _— PREPARATORY SCHOOL, under good direction. 


“\ - FIFTY-TWO COTTAGES, for rent by the season. 
~ FINEST LIVERY OF SADDLE HORSES TO BE 
FOUND ANYWHERE. 
TENNIS COURTS AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
No Consumptives Received at Pinehurst. 


Opening of Pinehurst Hotels: 
Holly Inn opens Nov. 20th 
Carolina opens Jan. 11th. 
Harvard and Berkshire open Jan 15th 
Through Pullman service via Seaboard 
Air Line or Southern Railway. Only one 
night out from New York. Boston and 
Cincinnati. Don't fail to send to nearest 
railroad offices for literature, illustrating 
the out-of-door features of PINEHURST 
and giving full details of its attractions, 
or address 

Pinehurst General Office, 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 


Or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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PPUONINSQOVOLASO OSLO CUTOUT 





Game Animals 


in Colors 


I4 x 134 


25 Cents Each 
No. issured in January, 1907 


These artists’ proofs are exact reproductions of the 
originals done in two colors. They are handsome enough for 














anyone’s den, office cr camp, and our subscribers who have 
already secured these studies are delighted with them. On this 
page is shown miniature one color reproductions. 


FOR YOUR DEN or CAMP 


These animal studies were painted by PAUL BRANSOM, 
the well-known animal artist. The mere mention of this 
artist’s name is sufficient to insure a wide demand for these 
studies. We have therefore arranged to get out a limited 
number of these artists’ , roofs, picture surface 14 x 134 inches, 
which is just the size for framing and decorative purposes. 
We are offering these artists’ proofs while they last to our read- 


HONTVOTUMUAUCUOELO OUEST 





f 
| 


ers at the nominal price of 25c. 
each, securely packed and 





postage paid, but youcan get 
them both free by subscribing 
one year toFIELD AND STREAM 
($1.50) per year, or for $1.00 
we will send you the maga- 
zine for eight months and 
either one of the pictures. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 


35 West 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 


meg UNINC IULNILLULUIIUUL NEIL LOHAN Ma 


UML 





















No. 2 issued in February, 1907 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. or ie. them 


To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘“ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Out door Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishe rmen’ s and Angle rs’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen's Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. BigGame Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fowl Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s librars in one volume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
| exceptionally good.”’ 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,’’ $2.00 
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To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream” we willsend Free, Postpaid, acopy of 


Outdoors 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 
One of “ Field and Stream’s”’ old contributors. 

_ Some of the Chapters: The Marshes in April. Plover Shooting. The Melancholy Crane- 
Flight of Common Birds. Fishing for Crappie. In the Haunts of the Loon. Blue-Bills 
and Decoys. Walking as an Art. Along a Country Road. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Pan-Fishing. Squirrel Shooting. Down the St. Joe River. A Masque of the Seasons. 
Woodchucks. _ Frog Hunting. Prairie Chicken Shooting. Fall Jack-Snipe Shooting. 
Hunting with Ferrets. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to “‘ Field and Stream,”’ $2.50. 





To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “ Field and Stream ” we will 
send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 
THE Book . 
ING ft 
cant Camping and Woodcra 
HORACE KEPHART By HORACE KEPHART 
- It is not necessary to tell old readers of ‘‘ Field and Stream" what a high authority 

Mr. Kephart is. ‘To our newer friends we have only to say that this is the most complete 


guide book of wilderness equipment and wilderness living yet published, by a man who 
knows and loves the wild, and written with scholarly attention to smallest details. 

The book fits the pocket—size 44 by 7 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.60, or with a year’s 
subscription or renewal to ‘‘Field and Stream,” $2.50. 





To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘“‘ Field and Stream ” we will 
send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


a Our Feathered Game 


| Feathered 

| “ Game By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 

P A hand-book of the North American Game Birds, with 8 full-page shooting scenes 
in color and 135 bird portraits. Price, $2.00, or with a year’s subscription to “Field and 
Stream,”’ $3.00. If preferred, we will send ‘‘Our Big Game,” a companion book by the 
same author (very complete and instructive). 

Wm. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York Zoological Park, says of this book: 

** Any man with sporting blood in his veins will be delighted with this book, which describes, 
Pictures, and gossips about 125 species of game birds, yet is small enough to be carried 
comfortably in any hunter's grip sack.” Price $2.00, or with a year’s subscription or 
Tenewal to “ Field and Stream,”’ $3.00. 


book Department FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. “screncss™ 




















Please say you saw tit in Field and Stream 
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bg reneged) it interest you to 
know just how you may have a 
Library like this—of the very best Magazines and 


Books, without the expenditure of a single cent— 
absolutely free > 


NO WORK — NO CANVASSING — NO SCHEMES — NO EFFORT 


Just by buying the articles illustrated in this border and by saving the 
Library Slips contained in each. 

In exchange for them we offer a large selection of the most 
popular and best known Magazines and Books—all standard publications. 

Buy the products—save the Slips— return them to us—make your 
selections and the trick is done. 

This may continue indefinitely. There is no limit to the splendid 
reading matter that may be gained in this way and its cost is nothing. 

A very handsome catalogue detailing all information is yours for 


the asking, also our Special Holiday Clubbing Offer. 


ALWAYS TRADE AT HOME 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER DESERVES IT. 


The MAGAZINE & BOOK COMPANY of NEW YORK 
256 BROADWAY -- NEW YORK 


JUST WHAT EACH LIKES BEST~ 
METHOD 


xEF. 
. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream — 
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The tone of Gabler pianos remains true 
to its artistic perfection through a lifetime 
of use—even improving in richness and 
the 
construction and thorough, conscientious 


feeling. This is because of Gabler 


workmanship. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


have been famous for three generations 
among critical music-lovers as pianos of 
highest quality sold at the right price. 
Pay a higher price and you'll get no better 
—pay less and you invite disappointment. 


You could own no better piano— 
and you'd find it easy to owna 
Gabler. Write for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 
Established 1854 


465 S@ BOULEVARD . NEW YORK 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber 
use it also. It is Antiseptic, 
and will prevent any of the 
skin often con- 
tracted 

A positive relief for Chapped 
Hands, Chafing and all ; fil. tions 
of the skin. Removes al! odor of pers ration 
Get Mennen’s—the origina]. Put upin ron-refill- 
able boxes—the “box that lox.” Sold everywhere 
or mailed for 25 cents 

Sample jree. 


Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. 







diseases 










Please 


say you saw 


it 


SECTION 


A FAIR OFFERY 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone: 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to anyone NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25¢. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 





=. 


remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless 


It cleanses the lining membrane of 
the stomach and subduesinflammation, 
thus helping nature to accomplish a 
cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 16 years. 

Sold by leading Druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris’ (France) 
57 Prince St., New York City 
FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 
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OUR LATEST 








MISSION 
Gun Cabinet 


"THE up-to-date sportsman will not allow his guns 

and equipment to be thrown around in a corner 
or in a dark closet 

4 He keeps his outfit in a modern gun cabinet, where 
there is a right place for everything, from the rifle 
to the fish-hook, under lock and key—where it will 
look well and be well 

4] The West End Furniture Co. is the largest manu- 

facturer of gun cabinets in the world, and their con- 
struction, finish and variety of designs is far superior 
to any other make. 

4 The new mission design combines grace, beauty 
and utility and appeals especially to people who pre- 
fer a plain, neat pattern without carving. 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

{ Dealers do not handle our cabinets, as we market 
our output direct to the customer, thereby saving you 
fully one-third—the middleman’s “tor Our line 
of prices runs from $18.50 to $48.0 

q 3 2-cent stamp for complete calalee. Order early 
for Xmas, 


WEST END FURNITURE CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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HEN you compare the 

ordinary field glass—its 
unwieldy size and limited power, 
with the light, small, compact, 
powertul 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Stereo Binoculars 


you have a marked example of 
what science has done in one 
department to add to man’s do- 
main of usefulness and pleasure. 


In these remarkable glasses, 
the power of the telescope is 
condensed into a small, compact 
form. 


@ Just as there is a difference between 
the ordinary field glass and the ordi- 
nary binoculars, so there is a difference 
between the latter and our Stereo 
Binoculars. Be sure to specify Stereo 
if you want the best binoculars. 

g“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE 
we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifully made and printed little publication about that 


world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR GENUINE SCOTT GUNS 


Be sure of the genuine stamp, “ W. & C. SCOTT & SON.” 


Fine Guns “4!! the Prominent English and American Makes 

) SCOTT, GREENER, PURDEY, LANG, 
FOX, PARKER, SMITH, 
LEFEVER, ITHACA, 







GENUINE 
SWEDISH 

LEATHER 
JACKETS 


Our Own 
Importation 



















GENUINE SCOTT GUN, 
and upwards $60. 





Our Specialty: HIGHEST GRADE GUNS, also Highest Quality Fishing Tackle 


10, 12, 16, 20 bores; some very light weights. 






In stock the largest assortment of Scott Guns in this country 
Send for list of High-Grade Second-Hand Guns: some Bargains. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington Street, BOSTON 


Established 1826 


























3.—“‘What a wediculous bwute!—he awctually pwefers his cake cooked off of the gwiddle!” 


XMAS 4 on 
. 
GIFTS Creail 
) the Loftis System isa great and timely convenience. It enables you to make a beautiful and valuablegift without 
For Christmas Presents the outlay of much ready money. A small cash payment and you can give a “loved one” your choice of the finest 
other articles of high grade jeweiry. MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS 


: tat ; diamonds, watches an 
on ee er aes NOW from our handsome Christmas catalog and let us send them with all express 
. 


— inspection. If you like them, pay one.tifth on delivery; the 
BROS.86O. Dept.miog - 92State St.. Chicago, Il) monthly payments. Don’tdelay. Write for Uaristmas Cataiog Today. 
Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 






charges paid, for 
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Remains as soft as 
velvet, and keeps its 
shape nomatter how 
often you ‘wash it. 


A CHAMOIS 
LEATHER JACKET 


That Is Truly Washable 











The theory cf keeping warm is to 

hold «in the heat of the body, 
which knit clothing will not do unless 
you pile on layer after layer. With 
only a shirt and vest underneath this 
jacket you are warm, without that 
“bundled-up” feeling, and your arms are 
free and unhampered to wield the rod 
and gun. An ideal cold-weather gar- 
ment for Sportsmen, Automobilists, 


Woodsmen, and all who are outdoors. 


@ We are tanners of the famous BLACK 
HORN BRAND CHAMOIS, which is 
produced by the old hand French oil tan pro- 
cesses, and we guarantee our Chamois Jackets 
and Shirts to wash and rewash and stay soft 
without stiffening, cracking, or shrinking, as all 
ordinary chamois invariably do. Write us for 
descriptive booklet and prices. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
TANNING CO. 


10 Tannery Street 
GREAT BEND, PA. 
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Made in calibres .30-.30 Remington, .32 Remington or .35 Remington, 
which last is big enough for the biggest game. Rapidity of action, power 
and safety all combined in a self-loading, hammerless repeater. Compare 
the Remington with any other big game rifle and write for booklet of 


testimonials. 


5 smashing, knock-down blows. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 


U.M.C 


BIG GAME CARTRIDGES 


Your guide may know nothing 
of the U. M. C. factory with its 
automatic machinery, skilled me- 
chanics and vigilant inspectors. 
He does know that U. M.C. 
cartridges do the work—are uni- 
form, accurate and hard hitting. 
This oldest and largest cartridge 
factory makes every calibre from ‘ pa de SPE. Ga 

a B. B. for boys, to the largest [i tHere IS ALWAVS FRESH MEAT IN A UM.C.CAMP 
brass cartridge case for cannon. 





























Used by the victorious 

American Team 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgepert, Conn. 

313 Broadway, New York City 











Agency, 









: 
g My razor is the only new idea in razors for over 
400 years. It is absolutely safe in its work—uses 
a thin wafer blade with double edges, which, by a 
turn of the handle, is adjusted for either 
a light or close shave. 


lhe «¢ HLLETTE Is Ask your dealer for the | 
always ready—n O ‘Gillette’ today and ‘ 
honin g, no << shave yourself with ease, 
stropping, and ‘¥ comfort and economy 
with proper lather- 
ing you can shave \= 
yourself in three to \ 
five minutes any and 
every morning in the 
year at acost of a frac- 
tion of a cent per day. 





for the rest of your life. 


Just try it yourself and 
you will find you would not 
part with it for many times its 
cost. The double-edged, flexible 
blades are so inexpensive that when they 
become dull you throw them away as you 
would an old pen. 

The Gillette Safety Razor consists of a triple silver plated 
holder, 12 double:edged blades—24 keen edges, packed 
in a velvet lined leather case and the price is $5.00 
at all the leading Jewetry, Drug, Cutlery, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. Com: 
bination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 

If substitutes are offered refuse them 
and write us at once for cur booklet and 
free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


272 Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 








NO STROPPING NO HONING JNV@VAOIE \=2o-aer | 
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Vreeland Advertising Press, New York. 





